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LAWS 


SOCIETY  OF  ANTIQUARIES  OF  SCOTLAND. 

INSTITUTED  NOVEMBEU  1780  and 
INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTP:R  6th  MAY  1783. 

{Revised  and  adopted  November  30,  1901.) 


L  The  purpose  of  the  Society  shall  be  the  promotion  of  Archeology, 
especially  as  connected  with  the  investigation  of  the  Antiquities  and 
History  op  Scotland. 

2.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  Fellows,  Honorary  Fellows,  Corre- 
sponding Members,  and  Lady  Associates. 

3.  Candidates  for  admission  as  Fellows  must  sign  the  Form  of  Applica- 
tion prescribed  by  the  Council,  and  must  be  proposed  by  a  Fellow  and 
seconded  by  two  Members  of  the  Council.  Admission  shall  be  by 
ballot. 

4.  The  Secretaries  shall  cause  the  names  of  the  Candidates  and  of  their 
Proposers  to  be  inserted  in  the  billet  calling  the  Meeting  at  which  they 
are  to  be  balloted  for.  The  Ballot  may  be  taken  for  all  the  Candidates 
named  in  the  billet  at  once  ;  but  if  three  or  more  black  balls  appear,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Meeting  shall  cause  the  Candidates  to  be  balloted  for 
singly.  Any  Candidate  receiving  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  votes  given 
shall  not  be  admitted. 
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5.  Honorary  Fellows  shall  consist  of  persons  eminent  in  Arcbaology, 
who  most  be  recommended  by  the  Council,  and  balloted  for  in  the 
same  way  as  Fellows ;  and  they  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  fees  of 
admission  or  annual  subscriptions.  The  nnmber  of  Honorary  Fellows 
sliall  not  exceed  twenty-five. 

6.  Corresponding  Members  must  be  recommended  by  the  Council  and 
balloted  for  in  the  same  way  as  Fellows,  and  they  shall  not  be  liable 
for  any  fees  of  admission  or  annual  subscriptions. 

7.  Ladies  who  have  done  valuable  work  in  the  field  of  Archaeology 
may  be  admitted  as  Lady  Asaociates.  The  number  of  Lady  Associates 
shall  not  exceed  twenty-five.  They  shall  be  proposed  by  the  Council, 
and  balloted  for  in  the  same  way  as  Fellows,  and  shall  not  be  liable 
for  any  fees  of  admission  or  annual  subscriptions 

8.  Before  tlie  name  of  any  person  is  added  to  the  List  of  Fellows, 
such  person  shall  pay  to  the  funds  of  the  Society  Two  Guineas  as 
an  entrance  fee  and  Chie  Guinea  for  the  current  years  subscription, 
or  may  compound  for  the  entrance  fee  and  all  annual  subscriptions 
by  the  payment  of  Twenty  Guineas  at  the  time  of  admission. 
FeUows  may  compound  for  future  annual  subscriptions  by  a  single 
payment  of  fifteen  Guineas  after  having  paid  fiYe  annual  subscriptions : 
or  of  Ten  Guineas  after  having  paid  ten  annual  subacriptionsL 

9.  The  subscription  of  One  Guinea  shall  become  due  on  30th 
November  in  each  year  for  the  year  then  commencing ;  ami  if  any 
Fellow  who  has  not  compounded  shall  fail  to  pay  the  subscription  for 
three  successive  years,  due  application  having  been  made  for  payment, 
the  Treasurer  sliall  re£K)rt  the  same  to  the  Council,  by  whose  authority 
the  name  of  the  defaulter  may  be  erased  from  the  List  of  FeUowsw 

10.  Every  Fellow  not  being  in  arrears  of  the  annual  subscription  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  the  |mnted  Proceedings  of  the  Society  from  the 
date  of  election. 

11.  None  bat  Fellows  shall  Tote  or  hold  anv  office  iu  the  Society. 
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12.  Subject  to  the  Laws  and  to  the  control  of  the  Society  in  General 
Meetings,  the  affairs  of  the  Society  shall  be  managed  by  a  Council 
elected  and  appointed  as  hereinafter  set  forth.  Five  Members  of  the 
Council  shall  be  a  quorum. 

13.  The  Office- Hearers  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  a  President, 
three  Vice-Presidents,  two  Secretaries  for  general  purposes,  two  Secre- 
taries for  Foreign  Correspondence,  a  Treasurer,  two  Curators  of  the 
Museum,  a  Curator  of  Coins,  and  a  Librarian.  The  President  shall 
be  elected  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  the  Vice-Presidents  for  a 
period  of  three  years.  One  of  the  Vice-Presidents  shall  retire  annually 
by  rotation  and  shall  not  again  be  eligible  for  the  same  office  until  after 
the  lapse  uf  one  year.  All  the  other  office-bearers  shall  be  elected 
for  one  year  and  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election. 

14.  In  accordance  with  the  agreements  subsisting  between  the  Society 
and  tlie  Government,  the  Board  of  Manufactures  shall  ])e  represented  on 
the  Council  by  two  of  its  Members  (being  Fellows  of  the  Society) 
elected  annually  by  the  Society.  The  Treasury  shall  be  represented 
on  the  Council  by  the  King's  and  Lord  Treasurers  lieniembrancer 
(being  a  Fellow  of  the  Society). 

15.  The  Council  shall  consist  of  the  Oflice-Bearei-s,  the  three 
representative  Members  above  specified,  and  nine  Fellows,  elected  by 
the  Society. 

16.  Three  of  the  nine  elected  Members  of  Council  shall  retire  annually 
by  rotation,  and  shall  not  again  be  eligible  till  after  the  lapse  of  one 
year.  Vacancies  among  the  elected  Members  of  Council  and  Office- 
Bearers  occurring  by  completion  of  term  of  office,  by  retirement  on 
rotation,  by  resignation,  by  death  or  otherwise,  shall  be  filled  by 
election  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting.  The  election  shall  be  by 
Ballot,  upon  a  list  issued  by  the  Council  for  that  purpose  to  the 
Fellows  at  least  fourteen  days  before  the  Meeting. 

17.  The  Council  may  appoint  committees  or  individuals  to  take  charge 
of  particular  departments  of  the  Society's  business. 
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18.  The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  shall  take  place  on 
St  Andrew's  Day,  the  30th  of  November,  or  on  the  following  day  if 
the  30th  l>e  a  Sunday. 

19.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  call  Extraordinary  General 
Meetings  when  they  see  cause. 

20.  The  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on  the  second 
Monday  of  each  month,  from  December  to  May  inclusive. 

21.  Every  proposal  for  altering  the  Laws  must  be  made  through  the 
Council :  and  the  Secretaries,  on  instructions  from  the  Council,  shall 
cause  intimation  thereof  to  be  made  to  all  the  Fellows  at  least  one 
month  before  the  General  Meeting  at  which  it  is  to  be  determined  on. 


Fomi  of  Special  Beqxiesi, 

I,  A,  B.,  do  hereby  leave  and  bequeath  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scot- 
land incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  my  collection  of  ,  and  I  direct 
that  the  same  shall  be  delivered  to  the  said  Society  on  the  receipt  of  the 
Secretary  or  Treasurer  thereof. 

General  Farm  of  Bequest. 

I,  A.  B.,  do  hereby  leave  and  bequeath  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scot- 
land incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  the  sum  of  £  sterling  [to  be  used  for 
the  general  pmyoses  of  the  Society]  [or,  to  he  used  for  the  special  purpose,  or  object, 
of  ],  and  I  direct  that  the  said  sum  may  be  paid  to  the  said 
Society  on  the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  time  being. 
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1885.  Blaikib,  Walter  Biooar,  6  Belgrave 
Crescent. 

1891.  Blair,  Rev.  Wiluam,  M.A.,  D.D., 
Leighton  Manse,  Dunblane. 

1879.  Blanc,  Hippolytb  J.,  K.S.A.,  Archi- 
tect, 25  Rutland  Square. 

1901.  Blythswood,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord, 
Blythswood,  Renfrew. 

1887.  Bogie,  Alexander,  Banker,  48  Lauder 
Road. 

1885.  BoMPAS,  Charles  S.  M.,  121  West- 
bourne  Terrace,  London. 

1880.*BONAR,  HoRATius,  W.S.,  3  St  Mar- 
garet's Road. 

1904.*BoNTEiN,  James  Shelley,  J. P.,  of 
Glencrnitten,  Oban. 

1898.  Borland,     Rev.     R.,     Minister     of 

Yarrow,  Selkirkshire. 

1903.  BORTHWICK,       Henry,       Borthwick 

Castle,  Midlothian. 

1899.  BoswALL,  James  Donaldson,  W.S., 

Donaldson  House,  Wardie. 
1893.  Boyle,  The  Hon.  Robrrt  E.,  Colonel, 

95  Onslow  Square,  London. 
1884.  BoYNTON,    Thomas,  Norman    House, 

Bridlington  Quay,  Hull. 

1883.  Brand,   David,  Sheriff  of  Ayrshire, 

42  Coates  Gardens. 
1891.  Brand,  James,   C.E.,  10  Marchmont 

Terrace,  Glasgow . 
1884.*Breadalbane,   The   Most  Hon.   The 

Marquess  of,  K.G.,  Taymouth  Castle. 
1887.  Brook,  Alexander  J.  8.,  21  Chalmers 

Street,— Cwm/or  of  Museum. 

1904.  Brook,    Edward    J.,    of    Hoddom 

Castle,  Ecclefechan. 
1878.  Broun  •  Morison,   John   Broun,   of 
Finderlie,  Murie  House,  Errol. 


1902.  Brown,  Charles,  Duudas  Lodge, 
Kerse,  Falkirk. 

1887.  Brown,  George,  2  Spottiswoode 
Street. 

1884.  Brown,  G.  Baldwin,  M.A.,  Pro- 
fessor  of  Fine  Art,  University 
of  Edinburgh,  50  George  Square. 

1902.  Brown,  P.  Hume,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Fraser 
Professor  of  Ancient  History  and 
Palseography,  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, 20  Corennie  Gardens. 

1897.  Brown,  Richard,  C.A.,  22  Chester 
Street. 

1884.  Browne,  Right  Rev.  G.  F.,  D.D.,  Tlie 
Palace,  Redland  Green,  Bristol. 

1882.  Browne,  -George  Washington, 
R.S.A.,  Architect,  8  Albyn 
Place. 

1892.  Bruce,    George    Waugh,    Banker, 

Leven,  Fife. 
1882.  Bruce,  James,  W.S.,  59  Great  King 
Street. 

1893.  Bruce,    John,    Inverallan,    Helens- 

burgh. 
1898.*Bruck,    John,    of   Sumburgh,  Shet- 
land. 
1880.  Bruck,   Rev.    William,   B.D.,  Duni- 

niarle,  Culross. 
1896.  Bruce,     Wiluam    Balfour,    Allao 

View,  Dunblane. 
1902.  Bryce,   Thomas   H.,   M.A.,  M.D.,  2 

Granby  Terrace,  Glasgow. 
1889.  Bryce,  William  Moir,  11  Blackford 

Road. 
1896.  Buchan,   Alexander,  LL.D.,  Secre- 
tary, Scottish  Meteorological  Society, 

42  Heriot  Row. 
1899.  ♦Buchan,  Wiluam,    Town   Clerk   of 

Peebles. 
1885.*Buchanan,  Thomas  Ryburn,  M.A., 

M.P.,  12  South  Street,  Park  Lane, 

London,  W. 
1887.*Burge8S,  Pffer,  Craven  Estates  Office, 

Coventry. 
1882.  Bornet,     John     James,     A.R.S.A., 

Architect,     18    University    Avenue, 

Hillhead,  Glasgow. 
1892.  Burnett,  Rev.  J.  B.,  B.D.,  Minister  of 

Aberlemno,  Forfar. 
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1897.  Burn  .  Murdoch,    W.    G.,    Arthur 

Lodge,  60  Dalkeith  Road. 
1887.  Burns,  Rev.  Thomas,  Croston  Lodge, 

Chalmers  Crescent. 
1889.  Burr,  Rev.  P.  Lorimer,  D.D.,  Manse 

of  Lundie  and  Fowlis,  Dundee. 
1901.  Bute,  The  Most  Hon.  The  Marquess 

of.  Mount  Stuart,  Rothesay. 
1901.  Butler,     C.    M 'Arthur,    Secretary 

of   the    Society    of   Architects,    St 

James's  Hall,  R(  cadilly,  London,  W. 


1898.  Cadenhead,       Jam&s,       A.R.S.A., 

R.S.W.,  16  luverleith  Terrace. 
1880.  Caldwell,   James,  Craigielea  Place, 

Paisley. 
Callander,  John  Graham,  Beuachie 

Distillery,  by  Insch,  Aberdeenshire. 
Cameron,     J.  A.,      M.D.,      Firhall, 

Naini. 
Cameron, 

Street 
Campbell, 


1887. 
1890. 
1902. 

1899. 

1886. 

1865. 
1874. 
1901. 
1904. 
1882. 
1888. 
1877. 


Richard,     1    St    David 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Archibald,  J.  P.,  D.L.,  Coombe  Hill 
Farm,  Kingston-on-Tliames. 
Campbell,  Archibald,  Louisburgh, 
10  Maxwell  Drive,  Pollokshields, 
Glasgow. 
Campbell,  Sir  Duncan  Alexander 
DUNDAS,  Bart.,  of  Barcaldine  and 
Glenure,  16  Ridgeway  Place,  Wimble- 
don. 

♦Campbell,  Rev.  James,  D.D.,  The 
Manse,  Balmerino,  Fifeshire. 

♦Campbell,  Right  Hon.  James  A., 
LL.D.,  M.P.,  of  Stracathro,  Brechin. 

Campbell,  Lieut.  -  Col.  John,  30 
Waterloo  Place. 

Campbell,  Joseph  D.,  Solicitor, 
West  George  Street,  Glasgow. 

^Campbell,    Patrick    W.,    W.S. 

Moray  Place. 
Campbell,  Walter  J.  Douglas,  ol 
Innis  Chouain,  Loch  Awe. 

*Campbell-Bannerman,  Right  Hon. 
Sir  Henry,  G.C.B.,  LL.D.,  M.P., 
6  Grosvenor  Place,  London,  and 
Belmont  Castle,  Meigle. 
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1901.  Carfrae,  George,  77  George  Street. 
1891.  Carmichael,  James,  of  Arthurstone, 

Ardler,  Meigle. 
1888.*Carmichael,  Sir  Thomas  D.  Gibson, 

Bart.,  Malleny,  Balemo. 
1901.*Carnegie,  Andrew,  LL.D.,  of  Skibo, 

Skibo  Castle,  Dornoch. 
1871.*Cartwiiight,   Thomas   Leslie  Mel- 
ville,   Melville   House,    Ladybank, 

Fife. 
1896.  Caw,  James  L.,  Curator  of  Scottish 

National    Portrait    Gallery,    Queen 

Street. 
1901.  Cawdor,  Tlie  Right  Hon.  Earl,  Stack 

pole  Court,  Pembroke. 
1890.  Chalmers,  P.  Macgreoob,  Architect, 

96  Bath  Street,  Glasgow. 
1898.  Charleson,     Malcolm    Mackenzie, 

Solicitor,  Stromness. 
1889.  Chatwin,  J.  A.,  Wellington   House, 

Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 
1896.  Chisholm,  A.  W.,  Goldsmith,  7  Clare 

mont  Crescent. 
1903.  Chisholm,   Edward   A.,  43  Comely 

Bank  Road. 

1901.  Christie,   Miss    Ella   R.,  19   Buck- 

ingham     Terrace,      and      Cowden, 

Dollar. 
1898.  Christie,  Rev.  J.  G.,  B.D.,  Minister 

of  Helensburgh. 
1882.  Christison,  David,  M.D.,  20  Magdala 

Crescent,  —Secretary. 

1902.  Clark,    Archibald    Brown,   M.A., 

University    Lecturer    on    Economic 

History,  16  Comely  Bank  Street. 
1889.  Clark,    David    R.,    M.A.,    8    Park 

Drive  We«t,  Glasgow. 
1886.  Clark,  George    Bennet,    W.S.,    15 

Douglas  Crescent. 
1871.*Clark,    Sir    John    Forbes,    Bart, 

LL.D.,  of  Tillypronie,  Aberdeenshire. 
1896.  Clark,  Thomas  Bennet,  C.A.,  New- 

niilns  House,  Baleruo. 
1 874.  Clark  e,  William  Bruce,  M  .  A. ,  M.  B. , 

61  Harley  Street,  Cavendish  Square, 

London. 
1879.  Cleland,      John,       M.D.,      LL.D., 

Professor  of     Anatomy,   University 

of  Glasgow. 
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1903.  Clbphan,  Robert  Coltman,  Marine 

House,  Tynemouth. 
1880.  Clouston,      Thomas      a,      M.D., 

Tipperlinn       House,       Morningside 

Place. 
1891.  Coats,  Sir  Thomas   Glkn,  Bart.,  of 

Ferguslie,  Paisley. 
1901. ♦Cochran-Patrick,  Mrs  Ella  A.  K., 

Woodside,  Beith. 

1898.  Cochran-Patrick,  Neil  J.  Kennedy, 

of  Woodside,  Advocate,  34  Heriot 
Row. 

1895.  CoRRiB,  Adam  J.,  5  Neville  Park, 
Tunbridge  Wells. 

1901.  CoRSAR,  David,  The  Elms,  Ar- 
broath. 

1901.  Courtney,  Charles  J.,  Librarian, 
Minet  Public  Library,  Knatchbull 
Road,  London,  S.E. 

1891.  CouTTS,     Rev.      Alfred,     B.D.,     8 

John's  Place,  Leith. 
1879.*CowAN,    Rev.    Charles    J.,    B.D., 
Morebattle.  Kelso. 

1887.  Cowan,     John,    W.S.,    St     Roque, 

Grange  Loan. 

1888.  Cowan,  William,  47  Braid  Avenue. 
1898. ♦Cox,   Alfred  W.,   Glendoick,  Glen- 

carse,  Perthshire. 

1899.  Cox,    Benjamin    C,    Largo    House, 

Largo,  Fife. 

1901. ♦Cox,  Douglas  H.,  34  Drunisheugh 
Gardens. 

1882.  Crabbik.  Gkorob,  8  Rothesay  Ter- 
race. 

1892.  Craio-Brown,    T.,    Woodburn,   Sel- 

kirk. 
1879.  Craik,  George  Lillie,  2  West  Halkin 
Street,  London,  S.W. 

1900.  Cran,  John,  11  Brunswick  Street. 
1880. ♦Cr AN,  John,  Kirkton,  Inverness. 
1908.  Crawford,  Donald,  M. A.,  Advocate, 

Sheriff    of    Abenleen,     35    Chester 
Street 
1861.*Crawpurd,  Thomas  Macknight,  of 
Cartsbuni,  Lauriston  Castle. 

1889.  Crombie,     Rev.     James     M.,     The 

Manse,   Cote  des  Neiges,  Montreal, 
Canada. 
1886.  Cross,  Robert,  13  Moray  Place. 


1891.  CuLLEN,  Alexander,  Architect,  Bran- 
don Chambers,  Hamilton. 

1904.  Cunningham,  D.  J.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D., 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  18  Grosvenor 
Crescent. 

1903.  Cunningham,  Henry  J.,  Lecturer  in 
Ancient  History,  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, Whickham,  Durham. 

1891.  Cunningham,  James  Henry,  C.E.,  2 
Ravelston  Place. 

1893.  CuNNiNGTON,  B.  HOWARD,  Devizes. 

1893.  CuRLE,  Alexander  0.,  W.S.,  8  South 
Learmonth  Gardens. 

1889.^CuRLE,  James,  jun.,  Priorwood, 
Melrose, — Libra  rian. 

1886.*CuRRiE,  Jambs,  jun.,  Larktield,  Golden 
Acre. 

1884.  CuRRiE,  Walter  Thomson,  of  Tryn- 
law,  Cn par- Fife. 

1879.*Cursitkr,  James  Walls,  Albert  St., 
Kirkwall. 


1879.  Daixileish,  J.  J.,  Brankston  Grange, 

Stirling. 
1901.  Dalkeith,    Tlie    Right     Hon.     Eari 

of,       M.P.,       Eildon       Hall,       St 

Boswells. 
1893.  Dalrymi'LK,  Sir  Charles,  Bart,  M.P., 

Newhailes,  Mid-I^othian. 
1883.  Dalrymple,  Hon.  Hew    Hamilton, 

Lochinch,  Wigtownshire. 

1880.  Dalrymple,  J.    D.   G.,   Meiklewood, 

Stirling. 
1872. •Davidson,    Hugh,   Pmcurator- Fiscal, 

Bmedale,  Lanark. 
1886.* Davidson,   James,    Solicitor,    Kirrie- 
muir. 
1903.  Deas,   A.   Orr,   LL.B..  Advocate,    7 

Forres    Street. 
1901.  Dewar,  T,  W,,  of  Harperfield,  Sandi- 

lands,  Lanarkshire. 
1901.  Dick,  Rev.  James,  Blackwood,  Auld- 

girth,  Dumfriesshire. 
1898.   Dick,     Rev.     Robert,    Coliusburgh, 

Fife. 
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1893.  Dickson,  Rev.  John,  150  Ferry  Road, 

LeiUi. 
1895.  Dickson,  William    K.,  Advocate,  8 

Gloucester  Place, — Foreign  Secretary, 
1882.*DicKS0N,  William  Traquaik,  W.S., 

11  Hill  Street. 
1886.*DixoN,    John     Henry,    Dundarach, 

Pitlochry. 

1899.  DoBiB,  William  Fraser,  47  Grange 

Road. 

1887.  DoDDs,  Rev.  Jambs,  D.D.,The  Manse, 
Corstorphine. 

1895.  Donaldson,  Henry  T.,  British  Linen 
Bank,  Nairn. 

1867.* Donaldson,  Jambs,  LL.D.,  Principal 
of  the  University  of  St  Andrews. 

1891.  Donaldson,  Robert,  M.A.,  Head- 
master, Lochend  Road  Public 
School,  34  Duddingston  Park,  Porto- 
bello. 

1861.  •Douglas,  David,  10  Castle  Street. 

1895.  Douglas,  Sir  George,  Bart.,  Spring- 
wood  Park,  Kelso. 

1902.  Douglas,  R.  Smbaton,  Art  and  Writ- 
ing Master,  Ayr  Academy. 

1885.  Douglas,  Rev.  Sholto  D.  C,  Douglas 
Support,  Coatbridge. 

1881. ♦Douglas,  W.  D.  Robinson, Orchardton, 
Castle-Douglas. 

1893.  DowDEN,  Right  Rev.  John,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Edinburgh,  13  Learmonth 
Terrace. 

1874.  DowELL,  Alexander,  13  Palmerston 
Place. 

1895.  DowNiE,  Lieut.-CoI.   Kenneth  Mac- 

kenzie,   M.D.,    Pentland    Cottage, 
Gillespie  Road,  Colinton. 

1900.  Drummond,  James  W.,  Westerlands, 

Stirling. 

1896.  Drummond,   Robert,  C.E.,  2  Lyles- 

land  Terrace,  Paisley. 
1878.  Drummond,   William,   4   Learmonth 

Terrace. 
1895.*Drummond-Moray,  Capt.  W.  H.,  of 

Abercainiey,  Crieff. 
1867.*DuFF,  Right  Hon.  Sir  Mountsteuart 

Elphinston    Grant,    G.C.S.I.,    11 

Chelsea  Embankment,  London. 


1891.  DuKK,  Thomas  Gordon,  of  Dnimmuir, 

Keith. 
1902.  DUFF-DuNBAR,  Mrs  L.,  of  Ackergill, 

Ackergill  Tower,  Caithness. 
1890.  Duguid-M*Combie,  Peter,  of  Easter 

Skene,  Aberdeenshire. 
1872.  *DUKK,  Rev.  William,  D.  D.  ,  St  Vigeans, 

Arbroath. 
1878.  Dunbar,  Sir  Archibald  Hamilton, 

Bart.,  of  Northfield,  Duffus  House, 

Elgin. 
1887.  Duncan,    G.     S.,     Dunmore     Villa, 

Blairgowrie. 
1877.*DUNDAS,  Ralph,  C.S.,  16  St  Andrew 

Square. 
1875.  Duns,  Rev.  John,  D.D.,  5  Greenhill 

Place. — Curator  of  Museum. 
1904.  Dyer,  Edmund  Eustace,  M.B.,  CM., 

Mar  Place  House,  Alloa. 


1892.*Edward8,   John,    4    Great   Western 

Terrace,  Glasgow. 
1886.*Elder,    William    Nicol,    M.D.,    6 

Torphichen  Street. 
1901.  Elgin  and    Kincardine,  The  Right 

Hon.  The  Earl  of,  K.G.,  Broomhall, 

Dunfermline. 
1880.  Elliot,  John,  of  Binks,  Yarborough 

Villa,  Elmgrove,  Southsea. 
1889.  Erskine,    David    C.    E.,     of    Lin- 

lathen,  Linlathen  House,  Broughty 

Ferry. 
1895.  Evans,  Charles  R.  J.,  Lathom  Lodge, 

Loughborough  Park,  S.W. 


1880.»Faulds,  a.  Wilson,  Knockbuckle 
House,  Beith. 

1904.  Ferguson,  James  Archibald,  Banker, 
Primrose  Villa,  Primrose  Bank  Rood, 
Trinity. 

1890.  Ferguson,  Prof.  John,  LL.D.,  Uni- 
versity, Glasgow. 

1890.  Ferguson,  Rev.  John,  B.D.,  Manse  of 
Aberdalgie,  Perthshire. 
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1892.  Ferguson,  John,  Writer,  Duuii. 
1875.  Fbbousson,  Sir  James  R.,  Bart.,  of 

Spitalhaagb,  West  LintoD. 
1899.*FiNDLAT,  James  Leslie,  Architect,  14 

Coates  Ganlens. 
1892.»FiNDLAY,  John   R.,  27  Dramsheugh 

Gardens. 
1880.  FiNLAY,  John  Hope,  W.S.,  19  Glen- 

cairn  Crescent. 

1885.  Fleming,  D.  Hay,  LL.D.,  16  Greyfriars 

Garden,  St  Andrews. 
1888.  Fleming,    James,     juu.,      Kilmory, 
Skelmorlie,  Ayrshire. 

1895.  Fleming,   Jambs   Stakk,   Duneaton, 

Whittiugehame  Drive,  Glasgow. 
1893.*Fleming,  Rev.  James,  M.A.,  Minister 

of  Kettins. 
1875.*FooTB,    Alexander,    111    Warwick 

Road,  Earl's  Court,  London. 
1890.  Forrester,  Henry,  Woodtield,  Colin- 
ton. 
1883.  Fox,    Charles    Henry,    M.D.,    35 

Heriot  Row. 
1862.*Fraser,     Alexander,      17     £ildon 

Street. 
1902.  Fraser.    Edward     1).,     50     Moray 

Place. 
189&  Fraser,  Hugh  Erni-ist,  M.A.,  M.D., 

Medical   Superintendent,    Koyal   In- 

finnary,  Dundee. 

1886.  Fraser,    James    L.,    Castle   Tolmie, 

Inverness. 

1896.  Fullerton,  John,  1  Garth lan<l  Place, 

Paisley. 


1890.  Garden,  Farquh arson  T.,  4  Rubislaw 

Terrace,  Aberdeen. 
1891. ♦Garson,  William,  W.S..  60  Palmerston 

Place. 
1891.*Garstin,  John  Ribton,  D.L.,  M.A., 

Braganstown,  Castlel>ellinghani,   Co. 

Louth,  Ireland. 
1898.  Gaythorpe,  Harper,  Pro.Hpect  Road, 

Barrow-in-Furness. 
1886.  Gbbbie,  Rev.  •Francis,  20  Lynedoch 

Place. 


1895.  GiBB,    Alexander,    58    Ashley   Ter- 

race. 
1877.  GiBB,  John  S.,  8  Colxleu  Crescent. 

1897.  Gibson,  Rev.  John  Mackenzie,  M.A., 

22  Regent  Terrace. 
1903.  Gibson,   William,   M.A.,    9  Danube 
Street. 

1896.  Gillies,    Patrick    Hunter,    M.D., 

Ballachuan,  Bal vicar,  Oban. 
1903.  Gilruth,      James      David,     M.A., 

M.B.,    CM.,     Hyde     Park     House, 

Ar>)roath. 
1901.  Gladstone,   Sir  John  R.,    Bart.,  of 

Fasque,  liaurencekirk. 
1885.  Glen,  Robert,  32  Dublin  Street. 
1896.  Gordon,    Archibald    A.,    C.A.,    1 

Coatees  (wardens. 

1901.  Gordon,  The  Hon.  J.    E.,  M.P.,  61 

Prince's  Gate,  London. 
1884.  Gordon,  James,  W.S.,  8  East  Castle 

Road,  Merchiston. 
1889.  Gordon,  William,  of  Tarvie,  60  South 

Street,  St  Andrews. 
1883.  Gordon-Gilmour,   Lt.-Col.    Robert, 

C.B.,    D.S.O.,    of   Craigmillar,   The 

Inch,  Liberton. 
1869.*GouDiB,    Gilbert,    31    Great    King 

Street. 

1898.  GouRLiB,    Jambs,      Lieut.      R.F.A., 

Aurungabad,  Deccan,  India. 
1892.  Graham,      Robert      C,      Skipness, 

Argyll. 
1888.  Grant,  F.  J..  W.S.,  Lyon  Office,  H.M. 

General  Register  House. 

1903.  Grant,   John    Macphekson,    yr.   of 

Ballindalloch,      Old      Milton,     Kin- 
gii.ssie. 

1902.  Grant,    P.    A.    H.,    of    Druminnor, 

Rhynie,  Abenleenshire. 
1882.  Gray,  George,  Clerk  of  the   Peace, 
County  Buildings,  Glasgow. 

1904.  Gray,  Baxter,  Springbank,  Broughty 

Ferry. 
1904.  Gray,     Rev.     John,     St     Patrick's 

Rectory,  56  High  Street. 
1894.  Gray- Buchanan,    A.    W.,    l»arkhiU, 

Polmont. 
1891.  Green,    Charles    E.,   The    Hollies, 

Gordon  Terrace. 
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1903.  Greenwood, William  dkK.,  Barrister-       1895. 

at-Law,    Croylands,     Spring    Grove, 
Isleworth,  Middlesex.  1902. 

1887.  Grbio,   Andrew,   C.E.,   3    Duntrune 

Terrace,  Broughty  Ferry.  1888. 

1886. •Grbio,    T.    Watson,    of   Glencarse, 

Perthshire.  1889. 

1899.  Grkwar,    David    S.,    Dalnasnaught, 
Glenisla,  Alyth. 

1880.  Grieve,      Symington,     11      Lauder       1886. 
Koad. 

1889.  ♦Griffith,     Henry,      Clifton      Spa,       1901. 
Bristol. 

1871.*Grub,    Rev.    George,    Rector,   Holy       1891. 
Trinity,  Ayr. 

1884.  •Guthrie,  Charles  J.,  Advocate,  K.C.,       1897. 
Sheriff  of  Ross,  Cromarty,  and  Suther- 
land, 13  Royal  Circus.  '  1887. 

1904.  Guthrie,  Sir  Jambs,  President  of  the 

Royal  Scottish  Academy,  41  Moray       1896. 

Place. 
1899.  Guthrie,  John,  Solicitor,  Town  Clerk       1881. 

of  Crail.  i 

1874.  Guthrie,  Rev.   Roobr  R.  Lingard,       1877, 

Tavbank  House,  Dundee. 

1874. 


1874, 


1861.*Haddinqton,  The  Right  Hon.  llie  Earl       1896. 
of,     K.T.,    Tynninghame,    Preston- 
kirk.  '    1904. 

1904.  Haldane,   R.   C,  of  Lochend,  OUa-   | 
berry,  Lerwick,  Shetland. 

1891.  Hamilton,    James,    Haaon,  London       1901. 
Road,  Kilmarnock. 

1901.^Hamilton  of    Dalzbll,  The    Right       1892. 
Hon.  Lord,  Dalzell.  Motherwell. 

1898.  Hampton,  Rev.    David  Machardy, 

3  Airlie  Terrace,  Dundee.  1899. 

1903.  Harris, Walter  B.  .  Tangier,  Morocco. 

1887.  Harrison,  John,   Rockville,    Napier       1889.' 
Road.  I 

1886.  Hart,  George,    Procurator- Fiscal  of   '    1886. 
Renfrewshire  at  Paisley.  ! 

1882.  Hay,  Georqe,  Arbroath  »Mui«  Office,    I    1861. 
Arl)roath. 

1874.  Hay,  J.  T.,  Blackhall  Castle,  Banchory.        1900. 

1865.*Hay,  Robert  J.  A.,  Florence. 


Heiton,  Andrew  Granger,  Architect, 

Perth. 
Henderson,    Adam,   M.A.,  Langlea, 

Noblehill,  Dumfries. 
Henderson,  Col.  George,  of  Hevers- 

wood,  Brasted,  Kent. 
Henderson,     James     Stewart,     1 

Pond    Street,    Hampstead,   London, 

N.W. 
Hknry,  David,  Architect,  Estherville, 

Hepburn  Gardens,  St  Andrews. 
Herries,    The    Right    Hon.     Lonl, 

Everingham  Park,  York. 
Hbrries,       Capt.       Wiluam       D., 

yr.  of  Spottes  Hall,  Dalbeattie. 
Hewat,  Rev.  KiRKWOOD,  M.A.,  U.F.C. 

Manse,  Prestwick. 
Hewison,  Rev.  J.  King,  M.A.,  D.D., 

The  Manse,  Rothesay. 
HiGGiN,     J.     Walter,     Benvoulin, 

Oban. 
Hill,  George  W.,  6  Princes  Terrace, 

Dowanhill,  Glasgow. 
•Homb-Drummond,  Col.  H.  S.,  of  Blair 

Drummond,  Stirling. 
•Hope,      Henry     W.,     of    Luffness, 

Aberlady. 
•Horniman,  Frederick  John,  Surrey 

Mount,  Forest  Hill,  London. 
HoRSBURGH,  Jambs,  21  Campden  Hill 

Ganlens,  Kensington,  London. 
HoRTON  -  Smith,    Lionel    Graham, 

Barrist«r-at-Law,  ^  Queen's  Gardens, 

Lancaster  Gate,  Tx>ndon. 
HouLDswoRTH,  Sir  Wiluam  Henry, 

Burt.,  M.P.,  Coodham,  Kilmarnock. 
Houston,  Rev.  A.    M*Neill,  M.A,, 

B.  D.,    The    Manse,    Auchterderran, 

Cardenden,  Fife. 
HowATT,     Henry     R,     Brantwood, 

Corrour  Road,  Newlands,  Glasgow. 
Howdbn,  Charles  R  A.,  Advocate, 

25  Melville  Street. 
Howdbn,  John   M.,   C.A.,    11    Eton 

Terrace. 
•Howe,  Alexandkr,  W.S.,  17  Moray 

Place. 
HoKiKR,  Hon.  Ja.me8,  M.P.,  Mauldslie 

Castlo,  Carluke." 
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l«r2.*Hu3TK»,   CoL  Charles.   Plas   Ciich, 

Lianfair  P.G. ,  Anglesea. 
l&Bfi.  HusTXB,    Rer.    James,   Fala   Manse, 

BUck.shieU. 
I^M.  Hu^rm.    Rer.    John.    M.A..   B.D., 

Minuter  of  Rattray,    Blalivowrie. 
ISML  HrxTKK.  Rer.  Joseph,   M.A.,   Cock- 

bonispath. 
!§».  HcsTKR,  Thomas,  W.S.,  Town  Clerk 

of  £dmbarg;h.  InTerarbour,  54  Inver- 

Usith  Place. 
IS8S.  HrrcHKsoN.   Aijolanoer,    Architect 

Her^hel  Hooae,  Broughty  Ferry. 
ia05w  Hutchison,  Jambs  T.,  of  Moreland,  12 

Dongiaa  Crescent. 
1871. •Hutchison,  John,   R.S.A.,  19  Manor 

Place. 


18l».  IMRIB.  Rev.  David,  St  Andrews  U.F. 

Church,  Dunfermline. 
1891.  Inglis,  Alexander  Wood,  Secretary, 

Board    of    Manufactures,    30    Aber- 

cromby  Place. 
1904.  Inglis,  Francis  Caird,  Rock  House, 

Calton  Hill. 
1887.  iNous,     Rev.     W.     Mason,     M.A., 

Auchterhouse. 
189«.  Ireland,    William     W.,    M.D.,     1 

Victoria  Terrace,  Musselburgh. 


1901.  Jackson,   Richard   C,    of    Bowyer 

Park,  Camberwell.  Surrey. 
1885.  Jameson,  Andrew,  M.  A. .  K.C,  Sheriff 

of  Perthshire,  14  Moray  Place. 
1871.*Jamie80N,  James  Auldjo,  W.S.,   14 

Buckingham  Terrace. 

1902.  Johnston,  Alfred  Wintle,  Architect, 

36     Margaretta     Terrace.     Chelsea, 

London. 
1892.  Johnston,  David,  24  Huntly  Ganleni^, 

Kelrinside,  Glasgow. 
1900.  Johnston,     Wiluam,    M.D.,    C.B., 

Colonel  (retired),  Array  Me<iical  Staff, 

of  Newton  Dee,  Murtle. 


1903.  JoH.NSTONK,  Rev.  David,  Minister  of 

Quarff,  Shetland. 
lS9ti  JoH.NSTONE,     He.nrt,      M.A.    Oxon. 

(Etlinbuiil^h  Academy),  69  Northum- 

WrUnd  Street. 
1898.  JoN.vs.  Alfrei)  Charles,  Fairfield. 

Parchmore   Road,  Thornton   Heath, 

Surrey. 


1893.  Kate,     Walter    Jenkinson,    B.A., 

Pembroke  College,  Harrogate. 
1870.*KtLTiE,   John  S.,    LLD.,   Secretary, 

Koyal      Geographical     Society,     15 

Neville  Court,  Abltey  Rooil,  London. 

N.W. 
1880. ♦Kennedy,  John,  .M.A.,  25  Abingdon 

Street,  Westminster. 
1889.*Kermodb,    Phiup  M.  C,  Advocate. 

Claughbane,       Ramsey,       Isle      of 

Man. 
1889.  Kerr,    Andrew    W.,    Royal    Bank 

House,  St  .\ndrew  Sijuure. 
1896.  Kerr,    Henry    F.,    A.R.LB.A.,    62 

Hanover  Street. 
1878.  King,  Sir  James,    Bart.,  LL.D..  115 

Wellington  Road,  Gla:»gow. 
1884.  Kinloch,    Sir    John    G.    S..    Bart., 

Kinloch  House,  Mei'^le. 
1892.  KiNRt)«vS,  John,  Architect,  A.R.S.A., 

Seven  Gables,  Mortonball  RoaiL 
1900.»KlNTORE,  Tlie  Right   Hon.  The  Earl 

of,   G.C.M.G.,    LL.D.,    Keith    Hall. 

Inverurie. 
1896.  KiRKPATRUK.    John    G.,    W.S..    32 

Momingside  Park,  E<iinburgfa. 


1903  L.\idlaw,  Walter,  AbUy  Cottaj^e, 
Je^lbnrgh. 

1890.  Lain.;,  James  H.  W.,  M.A.,  B.Sc.. 
M.B.,  CM.,  9  Tay  Square,  Dundee. 

1899.  Lamb,  Jamf^s,  Leabrae,  Inverary  Ter- 
race, Dundee. 

1901.  LAMiNGTiiN,  The  Right  Hon.  L^rd, 
K.C.M.G.,  LAmin:<ton  House.  Laming- 
ton. 
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1901.*Lamont,  Norman,  yr.  of  Knockdow, 
Toward,  Argyleshire. 

1900.  Lang,  Andrew,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  1 
Marloes  Road,  Kensington,  Lon- 
don. 

1892.*LiifNO,  Jambs,  9  Crown  Gardens, 
Dowauhill,  Glasgow. 

1893.  Langwill,  Robert  B.,  7  St  Leonard's 
Bank,  Perth. 

1882.*Leadbetteh,  Thomas  Qrbbnshirlds, 
Architect,  17  Young  Street. 

1904.  Lbitch,  Colin,  Ardrishaig. 

1884.*Lennox,  James,  Eden  Bank,  Dum- 
fries. 

1857.*Leslie,  Charles  Stephen,  of  Bal- 
quhain,  11  Chanonry,  Aberdeen. 

1901.*Levbn  and  Melville,  The  Right 
Hon.  The  Earl  of,  Gleufernese, 
Dumphail. 

1902.*Lbveson  -  GowER,  F.  S.,  M.P., 
Berkeley  House.  Berkeley  Square, 
London. 

1890.  Lindsay,  Leonard  C,  23  Belgrave 
Road,  London. 

1873. •Lindsay,  Rev.  Thomas  M.,  D.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity,  U.F.  Church  Col- 
lege, Glasgow. 

1892.  Linton,  Simon,  Oakwood,  Selkirk. 

1881.*LiTTLE,  Robert,  Ardenlea,  North- 
wooil,  Middlesex. 

1898.  Livingstone,   Duncan    Paul,   New- 

bank,  Gifluock. 
1901.  Livingstone,   Matthew,    32   Herrai- 
tage  Gardens. 

1901.  LONEY.      J.      W.      M.,      6     Carlton 

Street. 
1882.  LORIMKR,   George,   Durrisdeer,   Gils- 
land  Road. 

1899.  Low,  Rev.  George  Duncan,  M.A.,  61 

Moruingside  Drive. 

1902.  Low,  George  M.  ,  Actuary,  11  Moray 

Place. 

1903.  Lowe,    D.    F.,    M.A.,   LL.D.,   Head- 

master,    George     Heriot's     School, 

Lauriston  Place. 
1873.*LuM8DEN,  Lt.-Col.   Henry  William, 

Langley  Park,  Montrose. 
1873.*LuM8DBN,  Hugh  Gordon,  of  Clova, 

Lumsden,  Aberdeenshire. 


1880.*LuMSDBN,  Jambs,  Arden  House,  Arden, 

Dumbartonshire. 
1893.  Lynn,  Francis,  Livingstone  Terrace,   * 

Galashiels. 


1892.  Macadam,  Joseph  II.,  38  Shoe  Lane, 

London. 
1885.  M'Bain,    James    M.,     Banker,    Ar- 
broath. 

1893.  MacBrayne,      David,      Auchintiel, 

Helensburgh. 
1904.  MacBride,   Mackenzie,  Lyndhurst. 

Chelsham  Road,  South  Croydon. 
1904.  Macdonald,       Charles,     Dunglass 

Castle,  Bowling. 
1885.  Macdonald,  Coll  Reginald,  M.D., 

Ardantrae,  Ayr. 
1900.  Macdonald,  George,  M.A.,  41  Lily- 
bank  Gardens,  Glasgow, — Curator  of 

Coins. 
1899.  Macdonald,      James,      3      Dundas 

Street. 
1879.  Macdonald,  Jambs,  W.S.,  21  Thistle 

Street. 
1890.*Macdonald,    John     Matheson,    95 

Harley  Street,  London,  W. 
1882.  Macdonald,  Kenneth,  Town  Clerk  of 

Inverness. 
1890.  Macdonald,  Wiluam  Rae,  Neidpath, 

Wester  Coates  Avenue. 
1896.  Macdouoall,  J.    Patten,  Advocate, 

39    Heriot     Row,     and    Gallanach, 

Oban. 
1872.»M'Dowall,  Thomas  W.,  M.D.,  East 

Cottingwood,  Morpeth. 
1860.  Macbwbn,  John  Cochrane,  Trafford 

Bank,  Inverness. 
1892.  M'EwBN,        Rev.       John,       Dyke, 

Forres. 
1903.  M'Ewen,    W.     C,    M.A.,    W.S.,     9 

Douglas  Crescent. 
1899.  Macfarlane-Grievb,    W.   A.,   M.A. 

and    &C.L.    Oxon.,    M.A.    CanUb., 

Impiugton  Park,  Cambridgeshire. 
1902.  M 'Gilchrist,      Charles      R.      B., 

14     Westminster     Road,     Liscard, 
Cheshire. 
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1898.  M'GiLLivRAY,    Anods,  cm.,   M.D., 

23  Tay  Street,  Dundee. 
1878.  Macoillivray,    William,    W.S.,   32 

Charlotte  Square. 
1901.  MacGrbgor.  Alasdair  K.,  Ediuchip. 

Lochearnhead. 

1889.  M 'Hardy,    Lt-Col.    A.   B.,   C.B.,   3 

Ravelston  Park, —  Vice-President. 

1898.  Macintosh,  Rev.  Chaklks  Douglas, 

M.A.,  Minister  of  St  Oran's  Church, 

Connel,  Argyllshire. 
1897.  Macintyrb,  P.  M.,  Advocate,  12  India 

Street. 
1876.»Mackay,  iENEAS  J.  G.,  LL.D.,  K.C., 

7  Albyn  Place. 

1903.  Mackay,  George    G.,   Ardlui,  New 

Brighton,  Cheshire. 

1890.  Mackay,  James,  Seend  Manor,  Melk.s- 

ham,  Wilts. 

1888.  Mackay,  J.  F.,  W.S.,  Whitehonse, 
Craniond. 

1897.  Mackay,  John  S.,  LL.D.,  69  Nor- 
thuniberland  Street. 

1892.  Mackay,  Thomas  A.,  22  Clarence 
Street. 

1882.  Mackay,  William,  Solicitor,  Inver- 
ness. 

1899.  Mackenzie,   Sir   Alexander    Muir, 

Bart.,  of  Delvine,  Murthly. 

1887.  Mackenzie,  David  J.,  Sheriff-Substi- 
tute, Crookedholm  House,  Hurlford, 
Ayrshire. 

1891.*Mackenzie,  James,  2  Rillbank  Cres- 
cent. 

1872.*Mackenzie,  Rev.  James  B.,  Kenmore, 
Aberfeldy. 

1900.  Mackenzie,  Sir  Kenneth  J.,   Bart., 

King's  and  Lord  Treasurer's  Re- 
membrancer, 10  Moray  Place. 

1882.  Mackenzie,  R.  W.  R,  Stormontfield, 
Perth. 

1870. •Mackenzie,  Thomas,  Sheriff-Substi- 
tute, Tain. 

1904.  Mackenzie,  W.  M..  M.A.,  20  Wilton 

Gardens,  Glasgow. 
1876.  M'KiE,  Thomas,  Advocate,  30  Moray 
Place. 

1901.  M'Killop,     Jamks,     jun.,     Polmont 

Park,  Polmont 


1888.*Mackinlay,  J.   M.,   M.A.,  Tlie  Lee, 

18  Colinton  Road,  Merchiston. 
1893.  Mackintosh,        Wiluam        Fyfb, 

Solicitor,  Maulesbauk  House,  Ar- 
broath. 

1865.*Macki80N,  William,  Architect,  8  Con- 
stitution Terrace,  Dundee. 

1878.  Maclaoan,  Robert  Craig,  M.D.,  5 
Coates  Crescent. 

1903.  M'Lauchlan,     James    J.,     F.F.A., 

19  Coates  Gardens. 

1896.  MacLean,  J.  A.,  Union  Bank  House, 

Forfar. 
1903.  M'Lean,    Rev.    John,     Minister    of 

Grantidly,  Pitilie,  Aberfeldy. 
1885.*MacLeho8k,  James  J.,  M.A.,   61   St 

Vincent  Street,  Glasgow. 
1893.  MACLEOD,   John    N.,   of   Kintarl)ert, 

Glensadell,  Argyllshire. 
1890.*Macleod,    Reginald,    C.B.,    Under- 
Secretary  for  Scotland,  50  Draycott 
Place,  London,  S.W. 
1889.  MacLuckik,  John  Rkddoch,  Braeside, 
I  Falkirk. 

'   1875.  Macmath,    William,  16   St   Andrew 

Square. 
I    1882.  Macphail,  Uev.  J.  C,  D.D.,  Harlaw 

Hill  House,  Prestonpans. 
I   1886.  Macpherson,  Archibald,  Architect, 
I  7  Young  Street 

I   1895.  Macpherson,      Capt      James      F., 
I  United     Service    Club,    Shandwick 

Place. 
1878.  Macpherson,     Norman,     LL.D.,     6 
Buckingham  Terrace. 
I    1882.*Macritchie,  David,  C.A.,  4  Archibald 
'  Place. 

1896.  Malloch,    James,    M.A.,     Dudhope 
j  Villa,  Dundee. 

1899.  Mann,  John,  C.A.,  Hillside,  Bridge  of 
Weir. 
I   1901.  Mann,  Ludovic  M'Lellan,  Hillside, 
Bridge  of  Weir. 
1901.  ♦Mansfield,  The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl 
i  of,  Scone  Palace,  Perth. 

I  1886.  Marshall,     William    Hunter,    of 

Callander,  Perthshire. 
I   1891.  Martin,  Francis,  207  Bath    Street, 
I  Glasgow. 
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1902.  Martin,  F.  J.,  W.S.,  17  Rothesay 
Place. 

1861.*Marwick,  Sir  Jamks  David,  LL.D., 
19  Wooilside  Terrace,  Glas- 
gow. 

1886.  Masson,     David,     LL.D.,     Historio- 

grapher for  Scotland,  2  Lockharton 
Gardens. 
1892.  Matheson,  Adoustds  A.,  M.D.,   41 
George  Square. 

1884.  Maxweix,  Right  Hon.  Sir  Herbert 

Eustace,  Bart.,  LL.D.,  M.P.,  of 
Monreith,  Wigtownshire,  —  Presi- 
dent. 

1892.*Maxwell,  Sir  John  Stirling,  Bart., 
M.P.,  of  Pollok,  Pollok  House,  Pol- 
lokshaws. 

1887.*Maxwbll,  Wiluam,  of  Donavourd, 
Pitlochry. 

1904.  May,  Thomas,  F.E.I.S.,  Lonmay, 
Lower  Walton,  Warrington. 

1887.  Meldrum,  Rev.  A.,  M.A.,  Logierait, 

Ballinluig. 
1901.  Menmuir,  Charles,  M.A.,  Rutherford 

College,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
1900.  Mbnzies,  W.  D.  G.,  of  Pitcur,  Hally- 

burton  House,  Coupar  Angus. 
1878.  Mercer,  Major  William  Lindsay,  of 

Huntingtower,  Perth. 

1885.  Metcalfe,  Rev.  W.  M.,  D.D.,  South 

Manse,  Paisley. 

1882.  Millar,  Alexander  H.,  Rosslynn 
House,  Clepington  Road,  Dundee. 

1876.  Millar,  William  White,  S.S.C., 
Dunesk,  Lasswade  (16  Regent  Ter- 
race). 

1896.  Miller,  Alexander  C,  M.D.,  Craig 
Linnhe,  Fort- William. 

1898.  Miller,  Rev.  Edward,  M.A.,  Tlie 
Manse,  Bishopton,  Renfrewshire. 

1878.*MiLLER,  Georqe  Anderson,  W.S., 
Knowehead,  Perth. 

1904.  Miller,  John  Charles,  Agent,  Com- 
mercial Bank,  13S  West  Gcoiige 
Street,  Glasgow. 

1890.  Milne,  Rev.  Andrew  Jamibson, 
LL.D.,  Fyvie,  Aberdeenshire. 

1867. ♦Mitchell,  Sir  Arthur,  K.C.B.,  M.D., 
LL.D.,  34  Drnromond  Place. 


1888.  Mitchell,  Charles,  C.E.,  132  Princes 

Street. 

1884.  Mitchell,  Hugh,  Solicitor,  Pit- 
lochry. 

1903.  Mitchell,  Jambs.  222  Damley  Street, 
Pollokshields,  Glasgow. 

1886.*Mitchell,  Richard  Blunt,  of  Pol- 
mood,  45  Albany  Street 

1890.*Mitchkll,  Sydney,  Architect,  34 
Drummond  Place. 

1882.*Mitchbll.Thom80n,  Sir  Mitchell, 
Bart.,  6  Charlotte  Square. 

1890.  Moncriekk,    Col.     Sir    Alexander, 

K.C.B.,  Bandirran,  Perth. 

1903.  Moray,  Anna,  Countess  of,  Beech- 
wood,  Murray  field. 

1882.  Morris,  Jambs  Archibald,  Architect. 
Wellington  Chambers,  Ayr. 

1882.  Morrison,  Hew,  LL.D.,  Librarian, 
Edinburgh  Public  Library. 

1887.*MouBRAY,  John  J.,  Naemoor,  Rum- 
bling Bridge. 

1901.  Mould,  Richard  W.,  Librarian, 
Southwark  Public  Library,  Walworth 
Road,  Southwark,  S.E. 

1897.  MoxoN,  Charlf:s,  77  George 
Street. 

1889.  Muirhead,   George,  F.RS.E.,   Com- 

missioner for  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond and  Gordon,  Speybank, 
Fochabers. 

1891.  MuNRO,  Alexander  M.,  Accountant, 

Town  House,  Aberdeen. 
1899.  MuNRO  -  Ferguson,    Ronald    Crau- 

FURD,     of     Novar,     M.P.,     Raith, 

Kirkcaldy. 
1897.  MuNRO,    John,     J.  P.,    Dun     Righ, 

Oban. 
1879.*MuNRO,  Robert,  M.A.,  M.D.,  LL.D., 

48  Manor  Place, —  Vice-President. 

1890.  MuNRO,    Rev.    William,    Loancroft, 

Uddingston. 
1885.  Murdoch,   Rev.    Canon   A.   D.,   All 

Saints*     Parsonage,     26     Brougham 

Street. 
1878.»MURRAY,   David,  M.A.,    LL.D.,   169 

West  George  Street,  Glasgow. 
1899.  Murray,  John  Lamb,  of  Heavyside, 

Biggar. 
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1887.  Murray,  Sir  John,  K.C.B.,   LL.D.,  i 

D.C.L.,  Challenger  Lodge,  Wardie.  , 

1902.  Murray,    Mrs    Mary    Graham,    17 

Rothesay  Terrace.  i 

1884.  Murray,    Patrick,     W.S.,    7    Eton  , 
Teirace. 


1896.  Napier,  Thkodork,  7  West  Castle 
Road,   Merchiston. 

1S91.*Neil8on,  George,  LL.D.,  Pitlocbie, 
11  Anniield  Terrace,  Partick  Hill, 
Glasgow. 

18$7.  Nkwton,  R.  N.  H.,  3  Eglinton  Cres- 
cent. 

18S9.  Nicholson,  J.  Shield,  M.A.,  D.Sc, 
Professor  of  Political  Economy,  &c., 
3  Belford  Park. 

1895.  NiSBKTT,  Hamilton  More,  The  Drum, 
Greenend,  Mid-Lothian. 

1877.*NiVEN,  Alexander  T.,  C.A,,  28Fouu- 
tainhall  Road. 

1895.  Nixon,  Wiixiam,  Solicitor,  10  White- 
hall Street,  Dundee.  i 

1891.  Noble,  Robert,  Heronhill,  Hawick. 

1898.  Notman,  John,  F.F.A.,176Newhaven 
Road . — Treasurer. 


1890.  Ogilvy,  Hknry  J.  Nisbet-Hamilton,   i 

Biel,  Prestonkirk.  , 

1S99.*Orr,  Robert,  of  Kiunard,  79  West  Nile   ; 

Street,  Glasgow.  I 

1896.  Ormond.  Rev.  David  D.,  Minister  of  | 

Craig's  U.F.  Church,  Stirling.  | 

1901.  Ower,    CHARLE.S,   Architect,    Benora,    , 

Brought}'  Ferry. 


1904.  Panter,    Rev.     Charles    Richard, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  Wickharapton  Rectory, 
Acle,  Norfolk. 
1903.  Park,  Alexander,  Ingleside,  I^nzie.    I 
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1896.  Park,  John  A.,  Eastwood,  Dunkeld. 
1898.  Paton,    Robert,  City   Chamberlain, 

19  Regent  Terrace. 
1891.  Paton,  Victor  Albert  Noel,  W.S., 

65  Frederick  Street 

1880.  Patterson,  James  K.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 

President    of   the    State    College  of 

Kentucky,  Lexington,  U.S.  A. 
1871.*Paul,    George     M.,    W.S.,    16    St 

Andrew  Square. 
1879.  Paul,    Sir    J.    Balfour,    Advocate, 

Lyon    King-of  •  Arms,    30    Heriot 

Row. 
1882.  Paul,   Rev.    Robert,   U.F.C.  Manse, 

Dollar. 
1902.*Paulin,    David,    F.F.A.,    6    Forres 

Street. 
1874.*Paxton,    William,    62    Fountainhall 

Road. 

1891.  Peace,    Thomas    Smith,    Architect, 

King  Street,  Kirkwall. 
1879.  Peddie,  J.  M.  Dick,  Architect,  8  Albyn 

Place. 
1900.  Phillips,    W.    Richard,    Architect, 

Westbouriie  Lodge,  (ioldhawk  Road, 

Ravenscourt  Park,  London. 

1892.  PiLLANS,   Hugh    Handysidk,    Royal 

Bank,  Hunter  Square. 

1885.*PiRRiE,  Robert,  9  Buckingham  Ter- 
race, llillhead,  Glasgow. 

1901.*PoRTLAND,  His  Grace  The  Duke  of, 
K.G.,  Welbeck  Abbey,  Notts. 

1881.  Prichard,  Rev.  Hugh,  M.A.,  Dinam, 

Gaerwen,  Anglesea. 
1900.  Primrose,    Rev.    James,    M.A.,    27 
Onslow  Drive,  Glasgow. 


1865.*Rainy,  Rev.  Robert,  D.D.,  Principal 
and  Profes.sor  of  Theology  and  Church 
History,  U.F.C.  College,  Edinburgh, 
8  Rosebery  Crescent. 

1873.*Rampini,  Charles,  LL.D.,  Burn- 
side,  Torquay  Road,  Paignton,  S. 
Devon. 

1891.  Ramsay,  William,  of  Rowland. 
Stow. 
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1903.  Rankin,  Hugh  F.,  Priucipal  of  the 
Anglo  -  Chinese  College,  Anioy, 
China. 

1879.  Rankine,  John,  K.C,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

Professor  of  Scots  Law,  University 
of  Etlinlmrgh,  23  Ainslie  Place. 
1899.  Rea,  Albxandbr,  M.R.A.S.,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Archaeological  Survey 
of  South  India,  Bangalore. 

1901.  Reid,   Alan,   F.E.I.S.,  The  Loaning, 

Merchiston  Bank  Gardens. 
1888.«Rkid,    Sir    Geokoe,    R.S.A.,  LL.D., 

22  Royal  Terrace. 
1898.  Reid,   James    Robert,    11    Magdala 

Crescent. 

1897.  Reid,  Rev.  Edward  T.  S.,  M.A.,  The 

Rectory,  Hawick. 
1891.  Rhind,  W.  Birnie,  A.R.S.A.,  Sculp- 
tor, St  Helen's,  Cambridge  Street. 

1880.  Richardson,  Adam  B.,  32  Palace  Man- 

sions, Addison  Bridge,  London,  W. 
1896.  Richardson,  Ralph,  W.S.,  10  Mag- 

dala  Place. 
1886. 'Ritchie,    Charles,   S.S.C,  20    Hill 

Street. 

1902.  Ritchie,     G.      Dbans.      Chapelgill, 

Broughton,  Peeblesshire. 

1902.  Rivett-Carnac,  Col.  J.  H..  Chateau 

de  Rougeniont,  Switzerland. 

1898.  Roberts,  Alexander  F.,  Thornfield, 

Selkirk. 
1901.*RoBBRTS,  Thomas  J.  S.,  of  Drygrange, 

Melrose. 
1879.  Robertson,  George,  Keeper  of  the 

Abbey,  Dunferndine. 

1903.  Robertson,    Rev.    John   M.,    D.D., 

Minister  of  St  Ninians,  Stirling. 
1886.*Robertson,  Robert,  Huntly  House, 

Dollar. 
1889.  Robertson,    Thomas    S.,    Architect, 

Balmyle,  Broughty  Ferry. 
1879.* Robertson,  W.  W.,  Architect,  Wardie 

Bank,  Boswell  Road. 
1865. •Robinson,  John  Ryley,  LL.D.,  The 

Cedars,  Moorlands  Road,  Dewsbury. 
1880.*RoBsoN,  William,  S.S.C.,  Marchholin, 

Gillsland  Road. 
1871.*RoLLO,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord,  Duncrub 

House,  Dunning. 


1872.*RosEBERY,  Tlie  Right  Hon.  The  Earl 

of,    K.G.,    K.T.,    LL.D.,    Dalmeny 

Park. 
1876.  Ross.  Alexander,  LL.D.,  Architect, 

Queensgate  Chambers,  Inverness. 
1881 .  Ross,  Joseph  Carne,  M. D. ,  19  Palatine 

Road,  Withiugton,  Manchester. 
1891.  Ross,    Thomas,    Architect,    14    Saxe- 

Coburg  Place. 


1894.*Sandeman,    Lt. -Colonel    G.     G.,    of 

Fonab,  Moulin,  Perthshire. 
1903.«Sayce,   a.    H.,   M.A.,   LL.D.,   D.D., 
Professor  of  Assyriology,  Oxford,  8 
Chalmers  Crescent,  Edinburgh. 
1901.  Scott,  J.  H.   F.  Kinsaird,  of  Gala, 
Gala  House,  Galashiels. 
Scott,   James,    J. P.,    Rock    Knowe, 

Tayport. 
Scott,  John.  W.S.,  13  Hill  Street. 
Scott,  Rev.  Robert,  M.A.,  Minister 
of  Craig,  Montrose. 
1898.  Scott-Hall,  Rev.  W.  E.,  Oriel  Col- 
lege,  Oxford,   and    Pl&s   Llanfaelog, 
Anglesea. 
Scott  -  Moncriefk,    Sir    Colin,    11 
Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  London. 

SCOTT-MONCRIEFK,     DaVID,    W.S.,    24 

George  Square. 
ScoTT-MoNcuiEFF,    W.    G.,    Sheriff- 

Substitute,  Edgemoor,  Lanark. 
1881.  Semple,     Andrew,     M.D.,      United 

Service  Club,  Shandw^ick  Place. 
1848.*Sbton,     George,     M.A.,    Advocate, 

Ayton    House,    Al)emethy,     Perth- 
shire. 
1892.  Shiells,  Henry  K.,  C.A.,  141  George 

Street. 
1897.  Shiblls,    Robert,    Banker,  Neenalu 

Wisconsin,  U.S.  A. 
1879.  Sibbald,  Sir  John,  M.D.,  18  Gre4 

King  Street. 
1871.*8iicnoir,  Albs.  K,  M.D.,  Profeoor 
llllvinltjr  of  Sdinburr 


1892. 

1903. 
1900. 


1893. 


1893. 


1889. 
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1890.  Simpson,  H.  F.  Morland,  M.  A.,  Rector 
of  the  Grammar  School,  80  Hamilton 
Place,  Abenleen. 

1880.*SiMP8ON,  Robert  R.,  W.S.,  23  Douglas 
Crescent. 

1896.  Sinclair,  John,  28  Montrose  Ter- 
race. 

1879.  Smail,  Jambs,  7  Bruntsfield  Crescent. 

1904.  Smeaton,  Oliphant,  37  Mansion- 
house  Road. 

1898.  Smbluk,  Thomas,  Architect,  Grange 
Place,  Kilmarnock. 

1902.  Smith,  A.  Duncan,  Advocate,  27 
India  Street. 

1898.  Smith,  David  Crawford,  19  Queen 
Street,  Perth. 

1892.  Smith,  G.   Gregory,  16  Murrayfield 

Avenue. 

1893.  Smith,  George,  S.S.C,  21  St  Andrew 

Square. 
1902.  Smith,  H.   L.   Norton,   Donaghmore 

House,    Ballybroghy,    Queen's    Co., 

Ireland. 
1898.  Smith,    Rev.    Jambs,    M.A.,    B.D., 

Minister  of  St  George's-in-the-West, 

3  Skene  Place,  Aberdeen. 
1874. ♦Smith,    J.    Irvine,    20   Great    King 

Street. 

1901.  Smith,  Mrs    Lucy    M.,  6  Damaway 

Street. 
1889.  Smith,    Robert,   Solicitor,    9   Ward 
Road.  Dundee. 

1902.  Smith,    William    B.,    34    Buchanan 

Street,  Glasgow. 
1902.  Smith,  W.  C,  M.A.,  LL.  B. ,  Advocate, 

6  Darnaway  Street. 
1891.«Smith,  W.   M'Combie,  Persie,  Blair- 
gowrie. 
1892.*Smythe,  Colonel  David  M.,  Methven 

Castle,  Perth. 
1892.  SOMBRVILLB,  Rev.  J.  £.,  B.D.,  Villa 

Jeanne,  Mentoue,  France. 
1882.*Sodthesk,  The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl 

of,    K-T.,    LL.D.,     Kinnaird    Castle, 

Brechin,—  Vice-President. 
1890.*Spenck,      Charles     James,      South 

Preston  Lodge,  North  Shields. 
1882.  Spraque,  Thomas  B.,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

29  Buckingham  Terrace. 


1903.  Stark,  Rev.  William  A.,  Minister  of 

Kirkpatrick-Durham,  Dalbeattie. 
1875.  Starke,  James  G.  H.,  M. A. ,  Advocate, 

Troqueer  Holm,  Dumfries. 
1891.  Steele,    William,     Inland    Revenue 

Office,  Kelso. 

1904.  Stkel,   Rev.   James,  D.D.,   Vicar  of 

Howorth,  Newcastle-ou-Tyne. 

1901.  Stkuart,   a.    Francis,   Advocate,  79 

Great  King  Street. 

1902.  Steuart,  James,  W.S..  10  Rothesay 

Terrace. 

1895.  Stevenson,  John  Horne,  M.  A.,  Advo- 
cate, 9  Oxford  Terrace. 

1867. •Stevenson,  John  J.,  Architect,  4 
Porchester  Gardens,  London,  W. 

1904.  Stevenson,  Major-General  T.  R.,  C.B., 
of  Sunnyside,  Lanark. 

1887.  Stevenson,  Rev.  W.,  M.A.,  The 
Manse,  Achtertool,  Kirkcaldy. 

1879.  Stewart,  Charles  Poyntz,  Chastield 
Park,  Stevenage. 

1901.  Stewart,  Sir  Mark  J.  M'Tagoart, 
Bart,  M.P.,  Ardwell,  Stran- 
raer. 

1901.  Stewart, Sir  Hugh  Shaw,  Bart.,  M.P., 
Ardgowan,  Greenock. 

1871. 'Stewart,  Maj.-Gen.  J.  H.  M.  Shaw, 
R.E.,  7  Inverness  Terrace,  Lon- 
don, W. 

1885.  Stewart,  Robert  King,  Murdostouu 
Castle,  New  mains,  Lanarkshire. 

1894.  Stewart.  Walter,  3  Queensferry 
Gardens. 

1903.  Stirlino-Cookson,  C.  L.,  of  Renton 

House,  Berwickshire. 
1882.  Story,    Rev.     R.     Herbert,    D.D., 

LL.D.,  Principal  of  the  University, 

Glasgow. 
1897.  Strachan,    Rev.    James    M.,    B.D., 

Kilspindie  Manse,  Errol. 
1903.*Strathi:ona  and  Mount  Royal,  The 

Right  Hon.  Lord,  G.C.M.G.,  Inver- 

coe,  Argyleshire. 
1889.  Stratheun,  Robert,  W.S.,  13  Eglin- 

ton  Crescent. 
1894.  Stuart,  Alex.,  11  Coates  Gardens. 

1904.  Stuart,   Rev.   John,  B.D.,   Kirkton, 

Hawick. 
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1895.  Stuart-Gkay,    The    Hon.    Morton 

Gray,  Gray  Houf-e,  Dundee. 
1897.  SuLLEY,  1*HILIP,  Bell  brae.  Cupar-Fife. 
1901.  Sutherland,  His  Grace  The  Duke  of, 

K.G.,  Dunrobin  CaRtle,  Golspie. 
1899.*SUTHBRLAND,    ROBERT    M.,   Solsgirth, 

Dollar. 
1887.  Sutherland,  J.  B.,  S.S.O.,  10  Royal 

Terrace. 
1897.  SuTTiR,    George    C,    of    Lalathan, 

Lalathaii      Lodge,     St     Cyru8,     by 

Montrose. 
1884.  Swallow,    Rev.  H.  J.,  M.A.,  Haw- 

thorne  Rectory,  Sunderland. 
1900.  Swinton.    Capt.    George   S.   C,  36 

Pont  Street,  London. 
1899.  Sylvester,  Rev.  Walter,  Montfort, 

Clacton-on-Sea. 


1903.  Tait,  John   Hunter,    Advocate,    43 

Moray  Place. 

1904.  Taylor,  James  H.,  Shertield  Manor, 

Basingstoke,  Herts. 
1892.*Taylor,  J.  PRINOLE,  W.S.,  19  Young 
Street. 

1900.  Taylor,  W.  Lawrence,  Broad  Street, 

Peterhead. 

1901.  Taylor,  Rev. William, M. A. .Minister 

of  Melville  Parish,  Montrose. 
1884.  Temple.  Rev.  William,  M.A.,  D.D., 

7  Albert  Terrace,  Al)erdeen. 
1870.*Tennant,   Sir  Charles,    Bart.,   The 

Glen,  Innerleithen. 
1896.  Thin,  James,  22  Lauder  Roa<l. 

1902.  Thin,  Robert.  M.A.,  M.B.,  CM.,  38 

Albany  Street. 

1900.  Thomson,  Andrew,  Glendinniug  Ter- 
race, Galashiels. 

1894.  Thomson,  Edward  Douglas,  Chief 
Clerk,  General  Post  Office,  7  Walker 
Street. 

1896.  Thomson,  J.  Maitland,  LL.D., 
Advocate,  Curator  of  the  Historical 
Department  H.M.  General  Register 
House,  3  Grosvenor  Gardens. 

1898.  Thorburn,  Michael  Grieve,  of 
Glenormiston,  Innerleithen. 


1896.  ToMLiNSON,  Charles,  South  Cottage, 
Healey,  Rochdale. 

1898.  Tough,    William,    M.A.,    Bellevue, 

Barnton  Gardens,  Davidson's  Mains. 
1877.  TuKE,  Sir  John  Batty,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
M.P.,  20  Charlotte  Square. 

1899.  Tulloch,  Major-Gen.  Sir  Alexandbr 

Bruce,  K.C.B.,  C.M.G.,  Llanwysk, 

Crickhowell,  S.  Wales. 
1887.*TuRNBULL,    William   J.,  16  Grange 

Terrace. 
1901.  TuRNBULL,  W.  S.,  Aikenshaw,  Rose- 

ueath. 

1880.  Turner,     Frederick    J.,    Mansfield 

Woodhouse,  Mansfield,  Notts. 
1866. *TuRNER,  Sir  WiLUAM,  K.C.B.,  M.B., 
LL.D.,    D.C.L.,     Principal    of    the 
University    of    Edinburgh,    6    Eton 
Terrace. 

1881.  Tweeddale,  The  Most  Honourable  The 

Marquess    of,   K.T.,   Yester  House, 
Haddington. 
1901.*TwEEDMOUTH,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord, 
Huttou  Castle,  Berwick-on-Twee<l. 


1878.*Urquhart,    Jambs,    H.M.     Register 

House. 
1882. ♦Usher,  Rev.  W.  Neville,  Wellingore 

Vicarage,  Lincoln. 


1895.  Vallance,  David  J.,  Curator,  Museum 
of  Science  and  Art,  Chambers 
Street. 

1862.»Veitch,  George  Seton,  Bank  of  Scot- 
land, Paisley. 


1904.  Waddell,  J  AMES  Alexander,  of  Lead- 

loch,  12  Kew  Terrace,  Glasgow. 
1884.  Walker,  R.  C,  S.S.C,  Wingate  Place, 

Newjwrt,  Fife. 
1879.  Wallace,  Thomas,   Rector  of  High 

School,  Inverness. 
1876.  Waterston,  George,   10    Clareniont 

Crescent. 
1904.  Watung,  H.  Steward,  Architect,  86 

Whiting  Street,  Bury  St  Edmunds. 
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1891.*  Watson,  Rev.  Alexander  Dufk,B.D., 
U.F.C.  Manse,  Bourtreebnsh,  Stone- 
haven. 

1004.  Watson,  John,  Architect,  25  Frederick 
Street. 

1895.  •Watson,  Robert  F.,  Briery  Yards, 
Hawick. 

1904.  Watson,  Walter  Crum,  B.A.  Oxon., 
50  Queen  Street. 

1893.  Watson,  Wiluam,  Dep.-S«rgeon- 
General,  The  Lea,  Corstorphine. 

1887.  Watt,  James  Crabb,  Advocate,  K.C., 
46  Heriot  Row. 

1879.  Weddbrburn,  J.  R.  M.,  M.A.,  W.S., 
3  Glencaim  Crescent. 

1877.  Welsh,  John,  Moretlun,  Libertou. 

1872.*Wemys8  and  March,  The  Right  Hon. 
The  Earl  of,  LL.D.,  Gosford,  Long- 
niddry. 

1884.  White,  Cecil,  23  Drummond  Place. 

1904.  White,  James,  St  Winniu's,  Bearsden, 
Dumbartonshire. 

1869. •White,  Col.  Thomas  Pilkington, 
R,E.,  3  Hesketh  Crescent,  Tor- 
quay. 

1903.  W^HiTELAW,  Alexander,  of  Gartshore, 
Kirkintilloch. 


1902.  Whitelaw,  Charles  Edward,  Archi- 

tect, 168  Bath  Street,  Glasgow. 
1885.  Whitelaw,  David,  Eskhill,  Inveresk. 
1894.  Williams,    Frederick    Bess  ant,   3 

Essex  Grove,  Upi)er  Norwood,  Lon- 
don, S.E. 
1<>95.  Wiluams.  Rev.  George,  Minister  of 

Norrieston   U.F.  Church,  Thomhill, 

Stirling. 
1897.  Williams,    Harry    M.,     Tilehurst, 

Priory  Park,  Kew,  Surrey. 
1884.  WiLLLAMSON,  Rev.  Alexander,  D.D., 

39  Lauder  Road. 
1888.  Wilson,   Rev.   Canon  W.  Hay,   Tlie 

Parsonage,  Dingwall. 
1892.*WoRDiB,  John,  42  Montgomery  Drive, 

Glasgow. 

1903.  Wright,  Rev.  Frederick  G.,  Chap- 

lain to  the  Forces,  Royal   Victoria 
Hospital,  Netley. 


1889.  Young,    Hugh     W.,     of    Burghead, 

Tortolla,  Nairn. 
1891.  Young,  Wiluam   Laurence,   Belvi- 

dere,  Auchterarder. 


LIST  OF  THE  CORRESPONDING  MEMBERS 


SOOIKTY   OF  ANTIQUARIES  OF   SCOTLAND. 


( Elected  since  1 85 1 .) 


1874.*Andek80N,  John,  M.D.,  Curator  of 
the  Imperial  Museum,  Calcutta. 

1866.  Anderson,  Joseph,  Wick. 

1876.  Arnold,  Thomas,  Architect,  London. 

1865.*Barnweix,  Rev.  Edward  L.,  Ruthin, 
Wales. 

1865.  Bell,  Allan,  of  Abbot's  Uaugh. 

1853.+BRUCE,  Rev.  John  Collingwood, 
M.A. 

1900.  Buchanan,  Mungo,  Falkirk. 
1873.+BUGGK,  SoPHUS,   Prof,    of   Icelandic. 

Royal  University  of  Christiania. 

1870.  Carmichael,  Alexander  A.,  Loch- 
niaddy,  South  Uist. 

1875.  Cleuiziod,  M.  Henri  du,  Cominis- 
sioner  for  Public  Monuments,  Paris. 

1868.  Cooke,  Edward  William,  R.A., 
London. 

1857.  Curry,  Euoenk,  M.R.I.A.,  Dublin. 

1874.  Dalgarno,  Jame8,  Slains,  Aberdeen- 
shire. 

1888.  Dklorme,  M.  Emmanuel,  Secretary  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Toulouse. 

1864.*DicK80N,  Robert,  L.R.C.S.E.,  Car- 
noustie. 

1901.  Eeles,  F.  C,  Munross,  Stonehaven. 
1851.  Fen  WICK,  John,  Newcastle. 

1878.  FiNDLAY,  Col.  the  Hon.  J.  B.,  LL.D., 
D.C.L.,  Kittanning,  Pennsylvania.       j 

"  Those  marked  with  an  asterisk 
t  These  were  subsequently  made 


1851.  French,  Gilbert  .J.,  Bolton. 
1877.  Galloway,  William,  Architect. 
1864.  Gauchard,     M.      Louis     Prosper, 

Keeper  of  the  Belgian  Archives. 
1873.  Geekie,  a.  C,  D.D.,  Bathurst,  New 

South  Wales. 
1864.  Gbrger^s,   M.   J.    B.,  Keei>er  of  the 

Library,  Bordeaux. 
1875.  Gillespie,  Kev.  James  E.,  Kirkgun- 

zeon. 
1 865. fGREBN WELL,  Rev.  Canon  W.,  Durham. 

1866.  Grierson,     Thomas     B.,     Sui^geon, 

Thoruhill,  Dumfriesshire. 
1864.  Hag  KM  A  NS,  (tUSTavk,  Brussels. 
1889.  Haibby,  Cajjtain   Edward,  F.R.C.S. 
1876. *Hay,  Gkorqe,  Arbroath. 

1867.  Hbrbst,  Auchivary,  Copenhagen. 
1865.*lRViNE,  James  T.,  Architect. 
1855.  Jervise,  Anduew,  Brechin. 

1860.  Keli.kr,  Dr  Ferdinand,  Zurich. 
1859.  Klkmming,  G.  R.,  Stockholm. 
1877.  Laing,  Henry,  Seal  Engraver. 
1839.  Landsborough,   Rev.  David,  LL.D., 

Minister  of  Henderson  U.F.  Church, 

Kilmarnock. 
1859.  Lappenbbro,  Dr  J.  M.,  Hamburg. 
1877.  Laurenson,  Arthur,  I-.erwick. 
1867.  Lawson,    Rev.   Alexander,    Creich, 

Fifeshire. 

subsequently  becan)e  Fellows. 
Honorary  Members. 
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1861.  Lk  Men,  M.,  Archivlste  ilu  Departe- 
ment.  Quiniper,  Finiettrre. 

1864.  LouiXER.  Prof.  Petkr,  D.D..  London. 
1877.  Lyon,  D.  Murray,  Ayr. 

1904.  Mackik,  Alexander.  A)jernethy. 
1890.»M'Lean,    Rev.     John.     Orandtully. 

Aberfeldy. 
1897.  Magna UOHTON,  Dr  Allan.  Taynuilt. 
1879.  Maillard.     M.     L'Abbe,    Thorigne. 

Mayenne,  Franc**. 
1867.  Mapleton,    Rev.    R.  .J.,  M.A..   Kil- 

martin,  Argyleshire. 
1876.  Mathrwson,  Allan,  Dundee. 
1872.  MiCHiE.    Rev.    .f,  G..   A.M..    Migvie, 

AberdeenHliire. 

1865.  Miller,  David,  Arbroath. 

1861  .•MiTtH ELL.   Arthim,   M.D.,   Deputy- 

CoTnmi.Hflioner  in  Lunacy. 
1871.  MoBRl8r)N,    Rev.    Jami-^^.    rrquhart, 

Elginshire. 
1885.  MuRHiNG.    Oari/m    Alberto.    C.E.. 

Rio  de  Janeiro. 
1863.  NiCHOLH.  John  Gouoh.  London. 
1865.  Nicholson.  Jambs.  Kirkcudbright. 
1903.  Ritchie,   Jame8,    The    Schoolhou^ie, 
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HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-FOURTH  SESSION,  1903-1904. 


Anniversary  Meeting,  30th  November  1903. 

The  Right  Hon.  SIR  HERBERT  MAXWELL,  Bart..  LL.D.,  M.P., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

Sir  James    Balfour  Paul  and    Rev.  Francis  Gebbio    were   appointed 
Scrutineers  of  the  Ballot  for  the  election  of  Office-Bearers  and  Councillors. 

The  BjiUot  having  been  concluded,  the  Scrutineers  found  and  declared 
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PreM.dent. 
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Robert  Munro,  M.A.,  M.D.,  LL.D. 
Lieut. -Col.  A.  B.  M*Hardy,  C.B. 
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.  _  I  T.  H.  Bryce,  M.A.,  M.l). 
Garson,  W.S. 


Sir*ARTAuR  Mitch KLL,  \  , .  ,.      I  T.  H.  Br 

.-/..iCo.fi-.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  (  ^;;P^^-''-y     William 
••:tjre  Hon.  Hkw  IIamil-  (   ^]'J''''r^       John  M. 


I      .^     ,  John  M.  Howden. 
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Sir  Kenneth  J.  Mackenzie.   Bart.,  Prof.  (t.  Baldwin  Brown. 

lie})rt'.'ientimi  the  Trfosurij.  Ri^ht  Rev.  John  Dowden,  D.D. 

Robert  Bruck  Armstrong.  James  Robert  Reid. 
Thomas  Ross. 

Secretarir^t. 
David  Christison,  M.l).  The  Hon.  John  Abercromry. 

For  Foreifin  Cony,^ponJencf. 
Thomas  (vraves  Law,  LL.D.        |         William  K.  Dickson. 

7Vf'<i.N'Miyr. 
John  Xotman,  Aotuarv,  28  St  Andrew  Square. 
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Professor  DuNs,  D.D.  |  Alexander  J.  S.  Brook 
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A     RUlol    having    Uvn     lakon»    I  ho    following;    were    duly    eKH^-leil 
Follows : 

D.  J.  rrNNiNiJHAM,  IV^fo'ior  of  Anatomy*  rnivorsiiy  of  Evlinburgh. 

Baxter  (.^raw  Springlvink,  Bixn^hiy  Fon\. 
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John  I^hariks  Mu.ikk,   A^^nt,  iVmmeroiHl    l^nk.  1X3  West   G«>rge 
Street,  i«las^^>w, 
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Oliphant  Sm EATON,  37  Mansiouhouse  Road,  Edinburgh. 

Rev.  John  Stuart,  B.D.,  Kirktoi),  Hawick. 

James  B.  Taylor,  Sherfield  Manor,  Basingstoke,  Hants. 

James  Alexander  Waddell,  of  Leadlocb,  12  Kew  Terrace,  Glasgow. 

AV ALTER  Crum  Watson,  B.A.  Oxon.,  50  Queen  Street,  Edinburgh. 

The  meeting  resolved  to  record  their  sense  of  the  loss  the  Society 
had  sustained  in  the  deaths  of  the  following  Memlxirs  deceased  since 
last  Annual  Meeting  : — 

Lady  Associate. 

Elected 

Mrs  Annie  Chambers  Dowie, 1891 

Honorary  Member. 

Alexandre  L.   J.   Bertrand,  Conservateur  du   Mus^e   des  Anti- 

quites  Nationales,  Saint  Germain  en  Laye,  France  1892 


Fellows. 

Rev.  D.  Douglas  Bannerman,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Perth,    . 
William  Boyd,  M.A.,  56  Pulmerston  Place, 
John  Shedden  Dobie  of  Morishill,  Beith, . 
Thomas  L.  Galbraith,  Sheriff-Clerk  of  Stirlingshire, 
Rev.  Hugh  Macmillan,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Murrayfield  Road, 
A,  J.  Mitchell,  Advocate,  60  Frederick  Street,  . 
Donald  N.  Nicol,  M.P.,  Ardmamach,  Argyleshire,   . 
William  M.  Ogilvie,  Banker,  Lochee, 
John  Scott,  C.B.  of  Halkshill,  Largs, 
Andrew  Smith  of  Broompark,  Lanarkshire, 
Oeorge  H.  M.  Thoms  of  Al^rlemno, 
Robert  Thomson,  LL.D.,  8  Sciennes  Road, 
Alexander  Walker,  LL.D.,  Hamilton  Place,  Aberdeen, 
W.  L.  Watson,  Ayton  House,  Abemethy,  . 


The  Hon.  John  Abercromby,  Secretary,  read  the  follow 
the  progress  and  work  of  the  Society  during  the  past  year 
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ing  Report  on 


Membership, — The   number   of  Fellows  on  the  Roll  on  the  30th  of 
*'*«"'anber  1902  was  705,  of  whom  178  were  Life  Members  and  527 
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Ordinary  Members.  Of  tliese  we  have  to  regret  the  loss  of  14  by  death  ; 
of  11  by  resignation,  and  5  have  lapsed  through  non-payment  of  their 
subscriptions.  This  leaves  a  balance  of  675  Fellows.  To  these  must 
be  added  34  new  Members,  making  a  total  of  709  Fellows.  Of  tliese 
176  are  Life  Members  and  534  are  Ordinary  Meml)ers;  a  decrease  of  2 
Life  Members  and  an  increase  of  7  Ordinary  Members.  The  net  gain  in 
the  year  is  therefore  4  ;  a  small  numl)er,  though  perhaps  as  many  as 
could  be  expected  considering  the  great  number  of  Societies  and  Associa- 
tions of  all  kinds  that  exist,  each  competing  with  the  other  in  the 
struggle  for  subscriptions  and  adherents  to  the  cause  that  it  champions. 

Publications. — This  year  is  rendered  eventful  in  the  annals  of  the 
Society  by  the  publication  of  The  Earhj  Chridian  Monuments  of  Scot- 
land, by  Mr  Romilly  Allen,  F.S.A.,  with  an  introduction  by  Joseph 
Anderson,  LL.I).  Many  books  are  written  in  too  great  a  hurry, 
without  proper  consideration,  but  this  great  work  is  produced  after  a 
preparation  and  gestation  of  fully  eight  years.  It  is  a  monumental 
volume ;  one  of  that  rare  kind  that  can  scarcely  be  superseded,  that 
can  never  get  quite  out  of  date,  and  must  therefore  remain  the  best 
book  on  the  subject  for  many  generations.  Though  it  is  of  imposing 
size,  contfiining  1062  pages  and  upwards  of  2550  illustrations,  it  was 
issued  to  subscribing  Fellows  at  the  remarkably  low  price  of  £2,  2s.,  a 
sum  too  low  for  the  excellence  and  importance  of  the  work. 

The  Proceedings. — The  volume  for  1902-3  is  smaller  than  that  of 
last  year,  but  contains  415  pages,  many  illustrations,  and  several  pa|>er8 
of  unusual  interest.  It  is  opportune  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  Session 
to  pass  in  review  the  results  of  the  previous  one,  so  as  to  co-ordinate  the 
acquisitions  to  our  knowledge  in  various  departments.  It  shows  what 
remains  to  be  accomplished  ;  it  acts  as  a  spur  to  further  exertion 
During  the  last  Session  there  was  no  intermission  of  the  perennial 
stream  of  archajological  and  historical  facts  that  find  their  way  into  the 
annual  volume  of  the  Proceedings.  Several  of  these  are  of  remarkable 
interest,  and  0])en  uj)  new  vistas  in  tlie  realm  of  Scottish  archajology. 
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Four  pa])ers  concerned  themselves  with  the  Neolitliic  Period.  Dr 
T.  H.  Bryce  during  a  second  year  lias  continued  and  completed  his 
excellent  work  of  exploring  the  chambered  cairns  of  Arran.  Though 
the  relics  brought  to  light  were  less  numerous  Jind  interesting  than 
those  of  last  year,  yet  our  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  these  cairns  is 
increased.  At  Cam  Ban  he  found  and  planned  wliat  seems  to  have 
Ijeen  a  horned  cairn,  a  structural  arrangement  hitherto  observed  only  in 
Caithneiis.  An  account  of  the  excavation  of  a  circular-chambered  cairn 
in  Rousay,  Orkney,  of  a  different  tyj^e  from  tlie  Arran  examples,  was 
communicate<l  by  Sir  William  Turner  and  General  Burroughs.  It 
belongs  to  a  well-known  Orcadian  type,  but  in  this  instance  there  was 
the  novel  feature  that  the  passage  diminished  towards  the  exit  to  the 
dimensions  of  a  drain.  As  is  usual  in  Orkney,  the  chaml>er  contained  a 
skeleton  interment.  But  more  singular  than  the  Rousay  chambered 
cairn  witli  its  drain-like  passage  was  the  chambered  mound  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Stromness,  Orkney,  opened  by  Mr  Cliarleson.  The  singularity 
consists  in  the  fact  that  the  plan  of  the  underground  structure  was  more 
like  that  of  a  dwelling  than  of  a  sepulchre.  It  contained  traces  of 
human  occupation,  but  no  human  remains.  If  Mr  Charleson  is  right  in 
his  conjecture,  we  are  confronted  by  something  new  and  unexpected,  l)y 
a  chaml>ered  mound  that  was  used  for  a  dwelling.  Even  this  does  not 
exhaust  all  the  surprises  of  last  Session,  though  now  they  come  from 
the  other  extreme  of  Scotland.  Mr  Mann  read  an  elaborate  paper  cm 
some  pile-structures  that  he  had  very  carefully  excavated  in  Wigtown- 
shire. They  were  found  in  Hxa  pits  covering  an  area  of  about  10  feet 
by  8  feet,  and  were  placed  nearly  in  line.  It  would  seem  that  they  were 
not  pile-dwellings  in  the  sense  that  the  piles  supported  a  platform  raised 
above  the  ground,  upon  which  a  house  Wiis  constructed.  Mr  Mann 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  floor  of  the  oval  dwelling,  though 
supported  on  piles,  was  at  a  depth  of  some  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  that  the  walls  of  the  pit  were  lined  with  wattle-work.  How 
it  was  roofed  is  a  matter  of  pure  conjecture,  though  Mr  Mann  supposes 
it   had   a  mound-like  appearance.     From  neat  experiments  on  bars  of 
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8oap  he  concludes  that  the  piles  were  cut  with  stone,  not  with  bronze  or 
iron,  axes.  The  only  relics  were  of  flint  or  other  stone ;  and  the  shards 
of  pottery,  ornamented  with  a  horizontal  raised  moulding  at  intervals, 
compare  well  with  what  Mr  Knowles  has  frequently  dug  from  the 
sandhills  along  the  north  coast  of  Ireland,  and  which  he  believes  to  be 
Neolithic.  Now,  if  Messrs  Charleson  and  Mann  are  right  in  their 
suppositions,  Scottish  Archaeology  has  been  enriched  in  a  single  Session 
by  the  discovery  of  two  types  of  Neolithic  habitations,  and  before  now 
not  one  was  known.  Yet  they  will  both  admit  that  more  light  is 
required,  for  single  instances  are  unsafe  foundations  for  positive  state- 
ments of  fact. 

Bronze  Age. — For  a  fourth  year,  Mr  Coles,  Assistant  Keeper  of  the 
Museum,  was  awarded  the  Gunning  Fellowship  to  continue  his  most 
useful  work  of  planning  and  describing  the  stone  circles  and  standing 
stones  in  Aberdeenshire.  He  reported  on  forty-two  new  sites.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  presentation  of  these  annual  surveys  of 
what  is  visible  above  ground  is  like  a  Barmecide  feast  unless  the  Society 
completes  the  work  by  excavating  the  sites  with  pickaxe  and  shovel. 
Besides  the  paper  on  Aberdeenshire  circles,  Mr  Coles  contributed  another 
of  equal  value  on  stone  circles,  cairns,  and  cuivmarked  stones  in  other 
parts  of  Scotland. 

The  discoveries  of  new  specimens  of  sepulchral  pottery  were  perhaps 
less  numerous  tlian  usual.  But  Mr  F.  Lynn  reported  upon  and  ex- 
hibited a  fooil- vessel  and  a  cinerary  urn,  both  of  well-known  types,  from 
Lauderdale.  Some  fragments  of  a  smallish  drinking-cup,  apparently  of 
late  date,  were  reported  from  Inverurie.  And  a  cinerary  urn  of  over- 
hanging rim  type,  from  Lamington,  was  sent  to  the  Museum  by  Ix)rd 
Lamington. 

Mr  Graham  Callander  read  a  paper  upon,  and  exhibited  a  collection  of 
perforated  stone  objects  from  Garioch,  Aberdeenshire,  the  exact  age  and 
precise  use  of  which  are  points  difficult  to  determine.  In  discussing 
their    possible  use    the   autlior  hardly  laid  stress  enough  on    the   pro- 
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bability  that  many  of  these  rude  stones  had  a  magic,  prophylactic 
purpose — that  suspended  round  the  neck  of  man  or  beast  they  warded 
off  the  evil-eye,  elf-bolts,  and  other  malign  influences. 

Hf/nian  Antiquities, — The  laudable  task  undertaken  by  the  Society, 
some  years  ago,  of  exploring  as  thoroughly  as  possible  the  Roman 
remains  in  North  Britain,  was  continued  last  year.  Several  months  were 
spent  in  excavating  the  fort  of  Ciistlecary  on  the  Antonine  Wall.  The 
results  were  placed  on  record  in  a  model  report,  full  of  accurate  detail, 
by  Mr  Mungo  Buchanan,  to  whom  the  Society  already  owes  much.  It 
was  preceded  by  a  historical  introduction  by  Dr  Christison,  and  followed 
by  an  appendix,  describing  the  relics  in  detail,  by  Dr  Joseph  Anderson. 
The  conclusion  arrived  at  is  that  the  fort  was  built  in  connection  with 
the  vallum  which  forms  its  front  face.  It  belongs,  therefore,  to  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  or  about  the  year  142.  Dr  J.  Anderson 
also  observed  that  the  Samian  ware  from  Castlecary  was  later  than  some 
of  that  from  Camelon.  The  exact  length  of  time  that  the  occupation 
of  the  fort  by  the  Romans  lasted  was  not  ascertained.  But  it  seems 
to  have  been  of  some  duration,  for  Mr  Buchanan  found  reason  to  believe 
that  the  buildings  inside  are  not  all  of  the  same  date,  and  that  recon- 
structions had  taken  place  while  the  Romans  were  in  possession.  That 
there  were  women  and  children  in  connection  with  the  garrison  is  proved 
by  the  small  sandals  and  shoes  that  had  been  thrown  into  the  refuse-pit 
when  no  longer  serviceable.  Children's  cast-off  sandals  have  also  been 
found  in  the  Roman  camp  at  Barhill  on  the  Antonine  Wall. 

Po^t'Ruman  and  Medietval. — Mr  Alex.  Hutcheson,  to  whom  the 
Society  is  indebted  for  many  valuable  contributions,  described  the 
iliscovery  near  Dundee  of  a  skeleton,  buried  at  full  length  in  a  stone 
cist  lying  east  and  west.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  penannular  brooch, 
apparently  of  iron.  On  good  grounds  he  assigns  burials  of  this  type  to 
a  comparatively  recent  time  ;  in  this  case  probably  to  the  Viking  period. 
Mr  A.  Johnston  contributeil  a  learned  paper  to  show  that  the  present 
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Bii  of  Orphir  is  the  bii  in  (jrfjara,  where  Earl  Haraldr  lived  in  1136, 
acconling  to  tlie  Orkneyinga  Saga,  and  that  the  ruins  of  the  round 
church  existing  tliere  belong  to  the  above  periml.  Dr  Ireland  read  a 
paj>er  to  show  tliat  Dr  Skene  was  right  in  identifying  Eileach  an 
Naoimh  with  the  Hinba  of  Adamnan.  But  neither  mention  an  essential 
point  in  its  identificatii^n.  On  the  shore  of  the  island  is  tliere  any  bay 
or  creek  large  enough  to  be  termed  Mnirholc  mar  \  For  there  Vergnous, 
a  meml>er  of  the  religious  community  of  Hinba,  died.  If  the  island 
possesses  no  '*  fair-sized  Imy  "  (muirbolg  mar)  it  cannot  well  l>e  Hinba. 

Sir  James  Marwick  contributed  a  paper,  interesting  from  a  sociological 
point  of  view,  on  forestalling,  regrating,  and  engrossing,  which  shows 
that  the  fiscal  policy  adopted  by  Scottish  burghs  was  not  always  a 
wise  one. 

Accfsaious  to  thi!  Mw^um. — Among  the  more  interesting  may  be  note<l 
a  collection  of  flint  and  stone  imi>lement8,  and  objects  in  jet  and  bronze, 
friun  the  s^mds  of  (Ilenluce  l>ay.  A  collection  of  flint  implements  from 
the  Culbin  Sands,  and  another  fn>m  Tannadice,  Forfarshire.  A  bronze 
flat  axe  from  Mull  ;  four  bronze  swonls  from  Midlothian,  and  a  fine 
Celtic  i)enannular  bnuich  of  bri>nze  frtmi  Mull,  A  silver  s|^MX)n  with  the 
Cannongate  Hall  mark  and  the  date  1589. 

Mr  (J.  (ioudie  exhibited  a  stone  with  portions  of  three  lines  of  an 
Ogham  inscrij^tiiui  hoin  Cunningsburgh,  Shetland.  Unfortunately,  the 
legend,  owing  to  the  fracture  of  the  stone,  is  imj>erfect,  but  Vix^i.  Rhys 
iH'lieves  it  is  written  boustrophedon.  It  is  gratifying  li>  know  that  this 
stone  will  remain  in  the  National  Museum. 

I'l^'fti oration  Fun'i.  1  woidd  call  llu»  at  lent  ion  of  Fellows  of  the 
Society  to  a  small  fund  of  fi\Mu  £150  to  t*'JOO  a  year  that  has  l>een 
established  for  the  annual  exploration  of  Hrilish  im»hisioric  sites.  All 
memlH»i*s  i>f  the  Soi'ifiv  are  invittnl  to  make  use  of  it  on  condition  that 
the  excavations  aiv  conducted  with  proper  cart^  and  jH^rsonal  sui>er- 
vision ;  and  that  the  reports  on  the  Wi»rk  done,  accomiKUiied  by 
sufficient   plans,  »»»'♦*  Jead   bofon*   l\w  S»vioty  with  a  view   lo  publication 
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in  the  Proo'&iintjs,  I  urge  mem  lie  rs,  especially  the  younger  ones,  that 
have  the  interests  of  Scottish  prehistoric  Archseology  at  heart,  to  bestir 
themselves  while  there  is  yet  time.  For  it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that 
every  year  ancient  monuments  are  swept  out  of  existence,  are  annihil- 
ated or  threatened  with  destruction,  in  the  course  of  agricultural  and  other 
modern  improvements.  And  at  present  the  Fund  depends  upon  a  single 
life,  which  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  is  not  likely  to  last  for  more 
than  eight  or  ten  years. 

The  use  of  an  Exploration  Fund  is  incontestable.  Yet  I  would  draw  the 
attention  of  the  younger  members  who  have  to  pass  most  of  their  time 
in  Edinburgh,  who  have  leisure  for  work,  and  also  the  use  of  the  library, 
to  another  aspect  of  Archaeology,  to  its  synthetic  and  constructive  side. 
In  the  Proceedings  there  are  figured,  in  the  cases  of  the  Museum  there 
are  exhibited,  whole  classes  of  objects  that  seem  to  cry  out  for  some  one 
to  take  a  special  interest  in  them  and  assign  them  a  definite  place  in 
time.  Take,  for  example,  the  perforated  stone  axes,  the  bronze  daggers, 
swords  and  spearheads,  etc.  All  that  we  know  of  them  is  that  some 
belong  to  the  beginning,  (►thers  to  the  middle  and  end,  of  the  Bronze 
Age.  Such  knowledge  is  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  The  whole 
tendency  of  modern  Archaeology  is  to  make  clear  what  was  obscure ;  to 
make  more  precise  what  was  indefinite ;  to  contract  long  stretches  of 
time  into  far  narrower  limits.  No  mere  accumulation  of  additional 
material  to  our  Museums  can  effect  this.  It  can  only  be  done  by  bring- 
ing the  action  of  the  mind  to  }>ear  upon  the  subject  matter.  My  belief 
is  that  if  these  classes  of  objects  were  first  classified  in  order  of  develop- 
ment and  then  linked  on,  where  possible,  to  similar  objects  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent,  the  limits  of  time  proper  to  each  (!Ould  be 
determined  with  far  greater  precision  than  at  present.  It  might  take 
four,  five  or  more  years  to  collect  and  arrange  the  material,  but  that 
is  nothing  for  a  young  man,  and  the  result  would  be  worth  the  trouble. 
Scottish  Archaeology  would  certainly  be  enriched  thereby.  Some  day 
the  work  must  inevitably  be  done.  Archaeology  is  not  merely  a 
national  study  ;    it  is  also  international.     Of  one  thing  you  may  rest 
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uHHuriHl ;  if  a  task  of  this  kind  is  not  undertaken  by  the  native-born 
Antiquarian,  it  will  eventually  be  tackled  by  a  foreigner  with  a 
Teutonic  name,  with  a  Teutonic  hunger  for  hard  work,  and  that  to  our 
shanie  and  disgrace. 

The  Treasurer  submitted  a  statement  of  the  Society's  funds,  which 
was  onlered  to  be  printed  and  circulated  among  tlie  meml)ers. 

The  Secretary  read  the  Annual  Report  to  the  Boani  of  Trustees,  as 
follows : — 

Annual  Report  to  the  Hoard  of  Trustees  for  Manufactures  in  Scot- 
land by  th<^  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  with  reference  to  the 
Nuti(»nal  Muwum  of  Antiquities  under  their  charge,  for  the  year  ending 
aoth  So|»tiMn)»er  1903:- 

hnrihg  i\u*  past  year  the  Museum  has  l^een  open  to  the  public  as 
f«»rnnM'ly,  ami  has  been  visited  by  16,323  persims,  of  whom  1166  were 
vinitorH  on  pay  clays,  and  15,157  on  free  days. 

Thi'  number  of  objects  of  antiquity  added  t<i  the  Museum  during  the 
yinir  han  \»*v\\  IG'J  by  donation  and  376  by  purchase.  The  number  of 
booliN  addi'd  to  the  Library  has  been  109  by  donation  and  71  by 
piirchaNi*. 

Among  the  more  important  additions  to  the  Museum  may  Ik?  men- 
tioned i\u\  collection  of  Professor  Duns,  D.I).,  consisting  of  230  objects, 
<!hie.lly  Scottisii,  which  has  })een  acquired  by  purchase,  and  an  Ethno- 
logical colhictio?!  of  90  objects  which  has  Wen  presented  to  the  Museum 

l>y  fVofesHor  Duns. 

D.  Chhistison,  St'cietarf/. 
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Monday,  \4th  December  1903. 

KOBERT  MUNRO,  M.D.,  LL.1).,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

A  Ballot  having  been  taken,  the  following  were  duly  elected 
Fellows : — 

James  Shelley  Bontein,  J. P.,  of  Glencruitten,  Argyleshire. 
Joseph  D.  Campbell,  Solicitor,  142  West  George  Street,  Glasgow. 
W.  M.  Mackenzie,  M.A.,  20  Wilton  Gardens,  Glasgow. 

The  following  articles  and  books,  ac<|uired  by  the  Purchase  Committee 
for  the  ^luseum  and  Library  during  the  recess,  4th  May  to  30th 
November  1903,  were  exhibited  : — 

(rold  spirally-twisted  Tore  Armlet,  3^  inches  in  diameter,  with 
recurved  ends,  found  on  the  farm  of  Cothill,  Belhelvie,  about  1835. 
Weight  8  dwt.  9  grains. 

Screw-bolt  of  iron,  7J  inches  in  length,  with  the  figure  of  a  man  in 
armour  on  the  one  end,  found  in  digging  at  Lethendy. 

Carved  Highhmd  Powder  Horn,  lOi  inches  in  length,  with  the 
initials  I.  C.  and  W.  F.,  and  date  1686. 

Two  Bronze  Axes,  from  Lhanbryd,  Morayshire.  One  is  a  flat  axe  4g 
inches  in  length  and  2^  inches  across  the  cutting  face,  the  surface  nnich 
corroded,  Imt  showing  slight  traces  of  punched  chevrony  ornamentation. 
The  other  has  slight  flanges  and  is  4|  inches  in  length  and  2  inches 
across  the  cutting  face.  It  was  found  on  the  farm  of  Aultonside, 
Lhanbryd. 

Ornamented  Stone  Cup,  found  at  Balmacaan,  ( Tlenurquhart.  This 
chalice-shaped  stone  cup  is  figured  in  the  Proceedings,  vol.  xxxiii.,  j>.  168. 

Slab  of  Sandstone,  with  portions  of  three  lines  of  an  Ogham  inscrii)- 
tion,  found  at  Cunningsburgh,  Shetland.  It  is  figured  in  the  Proceed- 
ings, vol.  xxxvii.,  p.  350. 
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Ornamented  Flanged  Axe  of  bronze,  from  Jordanhill,  Meigle.  It.  is 
5 J  inclies  in  length  by  2J  inches  across  tlie  exi)ansion  of  the  cutting  face, 
and  li  inches  across  the  butt.  The  flanges  are  very  slight,  and  there  is 
no  stop-ridge.  The  sides  are  ornamented  with  cable-fluting,  and  one 
side  has  in  addition  marginal  rows  of  imnched  depressi<^ns  al)out  half  an 
inch  apart.  On  the  flat  faces,  li  inches  al)ove  the  cutting  edge,  is  a 
horizontal  band  of  small  zig-zags  ;  and  immediately  alH)ve  them  are  two 
triangles  of  punched  ornamentation,  their  broad  l»jises  parallel  to  the 
inner  line  of  the  flanges  on  either  side,  and  their  ai»ices  meeting  in  the 
middle.  The  ornamentation  is  almost  similar  to  that  on  a  flanged  bronze 
axe  from  Ireland  figured  in  Evans's  Bronzo  ImpfenK^fifSy  p.  66,  tig.  38. 

Two  polished  Stone  Axes  found  together  in  digging  in  a  peat-moss  near 
Lerwick,  Shetland.  They  are  tine  exami>les  of  a  common  Shetland  tyi)e, 
with  cylindrically  conical  butts,  widening  to  a  stn.)ng  and  boldly-rounded 
cutting  edge.  They  are  nearly  of  the  same  size,  and  l>oth  are  made  of  the 
same  kind  of  darkly-motthMi  porphyritic  stone,  one  measuring  Hi  inches 
in  length  and  3 J  inches  across  the  cutting  face,  and  the  other  11  inches 
in  length  by  3^  indies  across  the  cutting  face.  It  is  very  rarely  that 
stone  axes  are  found  together. 

Stone  Axe,  ornamented  with  a  slightly  incised  interlaced  pattern  ;  and 
another  Stone  Axe,  polished  and  plain,  found  at  l^ilnahannait,  Lodi 
Tay.  The  ornamented  axe  has  been  figured  in  tlie  Procef/hngti,  vol. 
XXXV.,  p.  311. 

Three  ornamiMited  Stone  Whorls,  foun<l  in  the  neighlH>urhno<l  of 
Hawick. 

Two  ix)lished  Axes  of  clay-slate,  one  measuring  5|  inches  in  length  by 
2^  inches  across  tlie  cutting  face,  and  having  K^th  ends  the  same  shape  : 
the  other  measuring  4^  inches  in  length  by  2\  inches  across  the  cutting 
face,  the  butt  end  brok»^n  :  both  found  (»n  Kirlon  Farm,  near  Hawick, 
Roxburglishire. 

Small  polished  Axe  of  greenstone,  2  inches  in  length  by  ^  inch 
across  the  cutting  face  and  A  inch  acn^ss  ilie  butt,  found  in  a  ^Mnb*n  at 
Hawick. 
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Polished  Stone  Axe,  4^  inches  in  length,  hy  2  inches  across  the 
cutting  face,  from  Stonykirk,  Wigtownshire. 

Whorl  of  clay-slate  1§  inches  in  diameter,  ornamented  with  radial  lines 
on  hoth  faces,  and  on  the  periphery  with  two  marginal  lines  and  lines 
crossing  from  one  to  the  other  at  intervals,  found  in  digging  a  drain  near 
Delvine,  Perthshire. 

Kiipier,  26|  inches  in  length,  found  at  Hilton  Castle,  Berwickshire. 

Bookafor  the  Library : — St.  Fond's  Travels  in  Scotland,  2  vols.,  1799  ; 
Transactions  of  the  Buchan  Field  Club  (1887-1902),  6  vols. ;  Roessler's 
Celticii;  Mortillet's  Musee  Prehistorique,  2nd  edition;  Antiquarian 
Supplement  to  Scottish  Art  and  I^etters ;  Hamilton's  Art  Workmanship 
of  the  Maori  Race  in  New  Zealand  :  Johnston's  Place  Names  of  Scot- 
land, 2nd  edition  ;  The  Jacobite  Peerage  ;  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies, 
vol.  xxiii. ;  Report  of  Departmental  Committee  on  the  Board  of  Manu- 
factures ;  Musees  et  Collections  Arclieologicpies  de  TAlgrrie  et  de  la 
Tunisie,  Part  i.,  Mus('*e  de  Timgad. 

There  were  also  exhibited  :    - 

(1).  By  W.  W.  Robertson,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  H.M.  Principal  Archi- 
tect and  Surveyor  of  Works  for  Scotland,  through  George 
Robertson,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  Keeper  of  tlie  Abbey  at  Dunfermline. 

Two  large  Photographs  of  a  Norman  Doorway,  recently  discovered  in 
Dunfermline  Abbey  Church. 

The  following  description  of  the  doorway  was  given  by  Mr  George 
Robertson : — 

The  doorway  is  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  ancient  Abbey  Cliurch. 
It  has  been  built  up  for  many  years  with  rough  rubble  stones,  and 
though  a  plain  archway  was  seen  on  the  interior  wall,  it  was  not  known 
that  the  rubble  concealed  a  Norman  doorway  of  highly  ornamented  and 
interesting  character.  The  plain-bordered  doorway,  which  sliowed 
inside,  is  10  feet  6  inches  in  height  from  the  floor  of  tlie  church,  and 
5  feet  5  inches  wide.     Fnderneatli  tlie  arch  of  tliis  doorway,  and  back 
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from  the  face  of  the  wall,  is  the  ancient  doorway,  measuring  9  feet  7 
inches  in  height,  and  in  widtli  about  the  same  as  the  other.  Nothing 
is  seen  of  either  doorway  outside  the  church,  owing  to  the  burial-vault 
of  the  Wardlaws,  baronets  of  Pitreavie,  being  built  against  this  part 
and  concealing  the  outlet.  The  date  of  this  roofed  Wardlaw  vault  is 
1616,  so  that  there  has  been  no  outlet  by  the  doorway  since  then. 
The  discovered  doorway  is  of  purely  Norman  architecture,  and  of  the 
same  age  and  character  as  the  church.  Its  arch  is  decorated  with 
deeply-cut  and  moulded  chevron  ornament,  and  the  supporting  attached 
columns  have  tlie  well-known  Norman  abacus  with  raised  ornament 
of  scroll  or  floral  design  on  the  cushion  capitals.  Though  little 
of  the  rubble  has  as  yet  been  removed,  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
chevron  is  carried  back  on  the  sotftt  of  the  arch,  through  the  thickness 
of  the  wall — which  is  alK>ut  2  feet  8  inches — and  other  columns  and 
capitals  can  be  partially  seen  behind.  The  photographs  well  show  the 
clxaracter  of  the  whole.  The  transverse  stone  below  the  capitals,  cutting 
into  the  columns  at  each  side,  had  evidently  been  placed  later  to  form  a 
receptacle  for  the  skeletons  of  two  young  j)ersons  which  were  disco veretl 
amongst  a  mass  of  large  and  small  rubble  and  lime  in  the  space  beneath 
the  transverse  stone.  These  skeletons  had  probably  been  removed  from 
some  other  burial-place,  as  there  was  no  trace  of  coftin-wood  nor  any 
other  thing  such  as  nails,  or  metal  in  any  form.  The  skeletons,  which 
have  been  re-interred  in  the  churchyard,  are  those  of  youths  from 
eight  to  ten  years  of  age.  They  appear  to  have  been  placed  "heids 
and  thraws " — one  skull  being  to  the  east  and  the  other  to  the  west. 
But  the  body  and  limb-bones  were  so  much  separated,  and  so  much 
mixed  up  with  the  debris  of  stones  and  lime,  that  their  original 
position  in  the  chamber  could  not  be  d(;HniteIy  ascertained.  The 
discovery  was  made  when  a  place  was  about  to  be  given  in  the  church 
for  the  erection  of  a  mural  memorial  to  soldiers  of  the  Western  district 
of  Fife  who  died  in  the  late  Soutli  African  War.  Another  mural 
position  in  the  church  has  been  given  for  that  memorial,  which  it  now 
occupies. 


ARTICLES   EXHIBITED. 


I  understand  that  His  Majesty's  Ikmrd  of  Works  intend  to  have  the 
oh\  doorway  cleared  out,  tirul  iiU  reptiirs  ^xetmted  that  moy  lie  required 
for  preservatioih 

Tlie  pliotogmphs  are  presented  to  thti  Society  by  MrW.  W,  Rohertaon. 


Fig  l    Siiuff-lKJJC  of  Curved  Ivory  m  form  of  a  HijjUlttiider.     (jf  ) 

(2).  By  CHAur.BS  K  Wbitklaw,  F.S.A.  Scot* 

Carved  Ivory  Snuff-box  (fij4*  1),  rt'[tra^eiitiug  a  three-quarter  length 
figure  of  u  Highbinder,  fully  iiccoutred — pedcwl  about  1715. 

Mr  Wliitelaw  has  supplied  tJie  following  desoriptiou  of  the  figure  t — 
"This  Ivory  Snufi-inuU,  3|  im^bes  high  by  1}  inches  limad,  m  carvf^d  to 
Tepresent  the  lliree-quarter  length  figure  uf  n  Highlander  fvdiy  aceoutred. 
The  workmanship  i^  fine,  ehowiug  all  the  details  with  minute  care.  It 
wafii  prolmbly  carvrd  in  Pieppe  for  aonie  Jat^fbite^  wjiiting  an  oppi>rtnnity 
to  cross  over  to  ^4cotiand.     The  pers^on  represented  is  n  man  over  middle 
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age,  with  his  hair  in  ringlets  down  to  his  slioulders,  and  a  moustache 
brushed  up  at  tlie  ends.  He  is  clothed  in  a  belted  plaid  fastened  at  the 
shoulder  b}'  a  pin  (not  a  brooch),  and  wears  a  flat  Ixmnet  with  a  cockade 
attached  to  the  right  side.  His  tunic  is  mibuttoned,  showing  the  cambric 
stock  and  gathered  shirt.  The  armament  is  noteworthy.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  carrying  on  his  left  arm  a  targe,  tooled  with  Celtic  ornament, 
while  witli  his  right  hand  he  draws  his  backsword,  of  the  usual  ty}>e 
with  the  pierced  basket  hilt,  the  scabbard  being  suspended  by  two  short 
straps  from  the  waist-belt,  and  not  slung  in  a  broad  cross-belt  as  usual. 
From  the  waist-belt  are  suspended  :  from  the  centre,  a  dirk,  aj)parently 
of  the  type  having  the  handle  carved  with  two  bands  of  interlaced  work, 
and  the  sheath  carrying  a  knife  only ;  to  the  right  of  the  dirk  hangs  a 
gathered  leatlier  sporran  (without  clasp),  and  on  the  left,  under  the  arm, 
a  pistol  with  the  "kidney"  form  of  butt.  He  has  his  powder-horn 
slung  over  his  left  shoulder,  and  there  is  another  small  strap  over  his 
right,  the  puriM)se  of  which  is  not  evident." 

The  following  Connnunications  were  read  : — 
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I. 

ON  THE  CAIRNS  AND  TUMULI  OF  THE  ISLAND  OF  I5UTE.  A  RECORD 
OF  EXPLORATIONS  DURING  THE  SEASON  OF  1903.  Bv  THOMAS 
H.  BRYCE,  M.A.,  M.D. 

The  Island  of  l>ute  is  companitively  rich  in  the  monuments  of 
preliistoric  times.  Tliis  paper  will  deal,  however,  only  with  the  cairns 
and  tumuli,  of  which  a  numher  still  survive  out  of  a  larger  s«?ries, 
concerning  which  a  record  of  one  sort  or  another  exists. 

As  was  to  be  expected  from  the  cultivated  state  of  the  Island,  all  the 
sites  have  suffered  severely  from  previous  disturbance,  but  the  measure  of 
success  which  has  attended  the  work  is  greater  than  my  preliminary 
survey  led  me  to  anticipate. 

Even  a  much-ruined  structure  may  supply  the  missing  line  from  a 
record  which  can  now  only  })e  pieced  together  from  numerous  fragments, 
and  my  experience  again  proves  that  the  method  of  systematic  digging- 
out  of  all  structures,  however  dismembered,  within  a  given  area,  may 
yield  results  beyond  expectiition. 

The  exploration  received  the  sanction  of  the  Marquess  of  Hute,  and  I 
beg  to  express  my  sense  of  obligation  to  him  for  the  favour,  and  for  the 
opportunity  of  placing  in  the  Museum  a  number  of  objects  of  value. 
The  work  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  help  kindly  rendered  by  Mr  J. 
Windsor  Stuart,  who  solved  the  labour  problem  l)v  j)roviding  me  with 
men  from  his  estate  squad. 

I  must  also  reconl  my  thanks  to  Dr  King  Hewison,  minister  of 
Rothesay,  who  directed  me  to  a  number  of  the  sites,  and  whose  list  (»f 
prehistoric  monuments  in  the  Island,  published  in  his  work  Bute  in 
the  Olden  Time,  proved  very  helpful. 

The  structures  I  have  explored  may  be  grouped  into  four  class(5s  : 

A.  Chambered  cairns. 

15.  Short  cists  placed  either  (a)  within  cairns  or  tumuli,  or  (/-;)  under 
the  surface  with  no  overground  structure  remaining  to  mark  the  site. 

VOL.  XXXVIII.  2 
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C.  Tuimili  containing  a  burnt  internitint  without  a  cist. 
1).  Mounds  in  wliich  no  internuMit  was  discovered. 

A.  CUAMBEKKl)  CAIRNS. 

In  my  earlior  memoirs  on  the  Cairns  of  Arran,  I  liave  l)een  able,  by 
gathering  togetlier  the  (hita  yiehh'd  V)y  tlie  exploration  of  thirteen  ex- 
aniph's  of  this  class  of  structure,  to  reconstruct  a  type  of  chambered 
cairn  (K'curring  in  tin*  south-west  corner  of  Scotland  :  and  as  I  have 
found  the  same  tyjM'  to  pn^vail  in  Bute,  it  will  facilitate  my  descriptions 
if  I  re]»eal  my  definition  of  it. 

It  is  a  large  rectangular  cairn,  with  a  definite  ground-plan  once 
marked  off  in  all  probability  by  a  setting  of  flagstones.  At  one  end  this 
setting  is  disposed  in  a  semicircle,  an<l  liounds  a  8j)ace  leading  to  the 
portal  of  a  chamber  which  occupies  (^ne  end  of  the  cairn.  The  chamber 
is  formed  of  two  sections, — a  deej>er,  built  of  hirge  stones  set  on  edge, 
bounding  a  trench-like  space  divided  into  compartments  })y  septal  slabs 
set  right  across  the  floor:  and  an  upper,  built  of  small  flags  place<l 
horizontally  upon  the  upper  edges  of  the  stones  forming  the  basal 
portion.  The  oliject  of  this  upper  section  is  twofold:  to  aflfoiTl  head 
room  within  the  chaml>er,  and  to  j)rovide  a  level  surfac^e  for  the  roofing 
flags  to  rest  upon.  There  is  no  ]>assag<^  of  ai)proach,  Imt  merely  a  portjil 
.of  entrance;  placed  some  distance  above  the  floor.  The  compartments 
contain  the  remains  oi  several  successive  interments,  the  bones  being  in 
some  <-ases  unburnt,  in  others  burnt.  Associated  with  the  interments 
are  found  implemiuits  of  stone  only,  and  vessels  of  pottery  made  of  n 
<lark  past.e  and  with  rounded  bottom. 

1.   JJickkh's  Houses  Chammkh. 

This  monument  stands  on  the  open  moor,  in  a  broad  valley  between 
Harmore  Hill,  which  overlooks  the  lower  end  of  Loch  Fad  on  the  west, 
and  Kilmory  Hill.  It  is  n(»t  marked  on  the  Ordnance  Map,  and  wtis 
first  described  by  Rev.  l)r  Hewison.' 

'  /?///<•  ///  f/i,-  ohini  T,m>'. 


Errata  in  nnmea  on  map. — For  Rulicliedoan  read  Rulicheddaii. 
F(/r  Sleniltuliiie  rend  S.  LenihuUne. 
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Close  to  tlie  ehainber  are  tlie  ruins  of  some  cottages  called  BickerV 
Houses,  now  converted  into  sheepfolds,  and  tlie  remains  of  fallen  walls 
wljicli  mark  otF  an  area  of  land  once  cultivated,  but  now  reverted  to 
moorland  and  ci>vertd  with  heather  and  bracken. 

The  cairn  has  l»een  the  convenient  quarry  out  of  which  the  buildings 
and  walls  have  been  constructed,  and  little  <»f  it  now  remains.  The 
mass  of  stones  left,  however,  indicates  that  it  must  have  l>een  a  very 
large  cairn,  at  least  100  feet  long.  There  is  now  no  trace  of  any  series 
of  tlags  marking  otl'  the  outline,  nor  any  si^ns  of  a  j?emicircular  setting 
at  the  iMul  adjoining  the  chamber. 

Hef»>re  «'xcavation,  only  the  tops  of  two  of  the  tlags  of  the  chamber 
wall  projeiti'd  a  little  above  the  surface  at  the  south  end.  The  roof  has 
Khmi  here  removed,  and  the  whole  upper  small  tlag  section  of  the  walls 
has  collapsed  »'xcept  at  one  [mrt.  At  the  north  end.  however,  one  of  the 
large  ri»oting  Hags  remains  still  in  ififu  (tigs.  1  and  2).  It  is  a  large  and 
heavy  block  of  schistose  r«Hk,  7  feet  ."i  inches  in  on<»  diameter,  and  6  feet 
10  inches  in  the  other.  1  foot  9  inches  thick  at  »Mie  edire,  tapering  at 
the  other  to  G  inches.  The  upright  stone  (A  on  plan,  tig.  3)  stands 
4  feet  10  inches  aK>ve  the  gn>und,  is  '2  feet  4  inches  bnxid,  and  1  f<M>t 
8  inches  thick.  It  Knuids  the  portal  on  the  east,  and  owing  to  its- 
weight,  and  grip  i>f  the  givund,  into  which  it  is  iml>etUhMl  to  the  depth 
of  *J0  inches,  it  has  stoml  fast  in  the  genend  collajxse  i>f  nn^f  and  wall. 
The  t»piH»site  portal  stone,  on  the  other  hand,  had  fallen  when  the  weight 
of  the  flag,  owing  to  the  fall  of  the  wall  K^yond,  came  to  bear  on  ir,  ami 
now  lies  on  its  face  under  that  sti>ne.  When  cleaned  out,  the  chamber 
was  found  to  be  a  .segmented  chamlnM'  of  the  Arnui  type.  The  trench 
contained  many  lai*ge  stones  and  small  flags,  the  debris  of  the  up|>er  \^iTt 
of  the  walls.  It  nieasures  ir>  feet  over  all,  auil  has  an  average  breadth 
of  3  feet  4  inches.  Its  K»ng  axis  lii«>  nv»rth-east  and  >outh-west.  It  is. 
dividtnl  by  two  septal  slaKs  inti»  thive  compartments.  Of  these  llu^ 
midtlle  is  the  lai-gest.  K'ing  5  tVot  in  length  :  the  oihor  two  are  each 
4  feel  long. 

The  stones  fi^rming  tlu'  Mogalithic  mtUou  ot   !•;.'  ^  h.i::.f'»^r  are   lou^h 
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mid    irregular   blocks,    or   ruib   flagB^    of  schist,    plactnl    iip|jruxiwiutely 
(uirallel   U^  oii<^  smother— with    tla'  exceiitton  of  tlji*  wvhI  st-oiie  (if  t.h*^ 


Fig.  3.  Plan  of  Btckoi  's  Hou&pa  Cb Amber. 

nortlu'ni  i!iit«|mrtinem  (U),  wlikh  diverges  outwaab.  This  ilisplacement 
has  rKTurrml  in  llie  settiusf  of  the  f*UJiie,  :uiil  hm  ijereBBitatt^tl  ti  huilUing 
ill  of  liitiulff^r  fit' Hies  betwei*n  it  niitl  ihe  tirsL  weptiil   s^tone,  iih  iiulicateU  in 
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the  l)laii  (fig.  3).  The  south  end  of  the  chamber  is  closed  by  an  end 
stone  (K),  4  feet  3  indies  higli,  tlie  nortli  end  by  a  low  flag  (H),  stand- 
ing 18  inches  above  tlie  floor. 

As  the  structure  stands  <^n  a  sh)j)e,  with  the  portal  at  the  higher  end, 
the  south  compartment  is  deeper  tlian  tlie  middle,  and  that  deeper  again 
than  tlie  first.  Tlius,  while  the  slab  H  is  18  inches  high,  I  stands 
1  f<K»t  10  inches,  an<l  J  2  feet  2  inches  above  the  floor. 

The  lateral  stones  are  of  very  varying  heights.  Beginning  at  the 
north  end,  the  west  stone  (U)  is  3  feet  10  inches,  the  east  (C)  2  feet  6 
inches  ;  of  the  second  pair,  the  west  (I))  is  2  feet  2  inches,  the  east  (E) 
3  feet  2  inches  ;  and  of  the  third  pair,  the  west  (F)  is  5  feet  1  inch,  and 
the  east  ((J)  2  feet  10  inches  in  height.  Owing  to  the  slope  of  the 
ground,  the  south  stone  (F)  on  the  west  side  is  on  the  same  level  as  the 
north  stone  (!>),  though  it  is  more  than  a  foot  higher:  and  owing  to  the 
protection  aflbrded  by  them,  a  j)ortion  of  the  wall  built  of  small  flags  is 
preserved  between  them.  The  middle  stone  (0)  of  the  series,  as  above 
note<l,  is  only  2  feet  2  inches  high  from  the  floor  to  its  upper  edge,  and 
on  that  upper  edge  are  two  flags  lai<l  horizontally  and  seen  in  figure  2. 
They  overlaj)  into  the  chamber,  and  show  clearly  how  the  walls  wen? 
(uirried  uj»  to  the  level  of  the  under  surface  of  the  roofing  flag.  From 
th<»  under  surface  o(  this  flag,  where  it  rests  on  the  portal  stone,  to  the 
floor  of  the  chamber  is  7  feet,  so  that  the  small  flag  section  of  the  wall 
must  have  been  about  3  feet  to  4  feet  G  inches,  according  to  the  depth  of 
the  Megalithic  section — with  this  exception,  that  the  south  stone  of  the 
western  series  (F  in  plan)  must  have  nearly  reached,  if  it  did  not  (piitf* 
reach  the  ro(.>f,  seeing  that  t\w  roofing  slabs  always  overlapped  from  the 
portal  inwards.  In  this  case  the  terminal  roofing  stone  j)r<»bably  rested 
on  the  end  stone  (K),  the  upper  edge  of  which  is  on  the  same  level  as 
F.  Lying  on  each  side  of  the  south  compartment,  and  within  it,  were 
flags  obviously  belonging  to  the  upper  part  of  the  wall. 

From  this  description  it  will  ]>e  clear  that  what  renuiins  of  the 
chamber  corresponds  in  every  essential  detail  with  the  Kilmory  chamber 
in  .\rran. 
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The  portal  is  placed  2  feet  al>ove  tlie  upper  edge  of  the  transverse 
stone  marked  H  in  the  plan,  and  differs  a  little  from  that  of  the  Kilmory 
chamber,  hut  agrees  closely  with  thatof  the  (iiaht  s  (trave,  Whiting  HayJ 

Beyond  the  actual  chaml)er  walls  there  is  the  upright  stone  already 
mentioned  on  which  the  Iarg(»  flag  r(3sts  ;  and  behind  that  is  another  (L) 
2  feet  8  inches  long  and  4  feet  high,  encroaching  further  on  the  portal 
space,  so  that  where  the  otluT  side  of  the  entrance  was  intact  only  a 
very  narrow  chink,  not  more  than  18  inches,  can  have  been  left.  It 
may  seem  that  tliis  is  a  matter  of  small  importance ;  but  as  there  can 
have  been  no  other  m<»ans  of  access  to  the  vault,  it  luis  some  bearing  on 
the  form  in  which  the  remains  of  the  dead  were  placed  therein.  In 
>)oth  the  Oiants'  Oraves  at  Whiting  Bay,  where  the  portal  space  is  little 
more  than  a  foot,  and  in  this  chamber,  the  deposits  were  of  burnt  bones, 
so  that  there  is  no  question  of  a  body  being  transferred  entire  through 
the  narrow  entrance. 

Each  compartment  contained  the  dark  soil,  with  portions  of  charcoal 
intermingled,  f(^und  in  all  these  chambers.  The  floor  was  covered  with 
a  layer  of  charcoal  and  ash.  Only  one  fragment  of  bone  was  recovered, 
but  it  was  a  piece  of  burnt  bone,  and  the  difiiculty  again  presents  itself 
as  to  how  and  why  the  lH:)ne8  have  disappeared. 

Only  one  flake  of  flint  was  picked  up,  but  in  the  south  comj)artment 
the  fragments  of  the  urn  represented  in  fig.  4  were  found  ;  and  in  the 
north  compartment  several  fragments  of  three  other  urns  (ligs  5,  6,  7) 
were  recovered. 

Numl>er  1  (fig.  4)  is  3|  inches  in  height  :  the  under  portion  or 
l>ody  is  uniformly  rounded  and  is  nuich  blackened.  It  ends  above  in 
a  vshoulder  5i  inches  in  diameter,  from  which  the  ui)per  portion  or  brim 
inclines  inwards  to  the  mouth,  which  is  4  inches  across.  The  lij)  is 
quite  thin.  The  type  of  decoration  is  i)eculiar.  It  consists  of  six 
groups  formed  of  three  rows  of  dotted  impressions  on  tlie  brim  ;  but 
there  is  a  degree  of  irregularity  in  the  arrangement,  and  the  impressions 
are  not  symmetrical,  indicating  that  they  must  have  been  done  freehand 
'  See  plan  p.  48  of  my  iiapcr,  /Voc.  Soc,  AntPj.  SeoL,  vol.  xxxvii.  1902. 
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wiih  :i  juiiiiteil  touL  Under  tli«  sJioulikr  theri^  is  n  rloiible  raugs  vi 
f^iinilor  impi^essitum,  but  only  ttnuHl  nitp-luilf  i»f  ilie  4"lri'U»uferencB,  t\w 
reuiaiuiitT  bt^irig  ncciipietl  by  a  tlouUle  iiiiigt-  *if  rougiih-umtle  j^hort  vertical 


Fig.   4,     Urn    iToni    s«iutli    com- 


Fl«,    5.    Ui'n    fmjii    tioi'th  CToni- 
t«itmeiit     flicker's    Houm^s 


lilies,     Tliese  fxiciir  tilso  on  the  briiii  wititmit  rtjiis^irenl  motive,  ami  over 
flic  roiTinlml  IkhIy  tliero  are  some  scattenMi  ilot^^  hI«o  without  grmiping, 
NuinbtM'  2  (H|f.  5)  18  ft  v«ry  siiiiill   vesad.      It  stiunb  only  2|  inches 


Fig,  H.    Urjj  frc»m  nortli  com(iAit- 
iitetit  Bk'ktsFs  Hmises  Chain  her. 


Fiff.  7,  fragnn*iit  of  Pottery  from 
iiortli  com  ^mrt  {lie  lit  Blu^ker'i! 
HtniMOH  Chambi-r.     {So4kt  |.) 


hi^'h,  ariil  tiieiirtures  3|  juches  aeruss  thtj  month.     It  has  no  decortitive 
|jfttt**rn,  iincl  th<*  pusttj  i^^  mmrste  and  of  a  ^^yiish  tnlonr 

Nninbin-    3    (Jtk-  ti)  is  ii  fnigmenr,  of  n   vc^^pI  4|   inches   in    lieight. 
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with  a  brim  of  6i  incites  in  diameter.  The  moutli  is  Iwunded  by  a 
Hat  projecting  lip,  and  both  it  and  the  l)ody  of  the  vessel  are  quite  plain. 
The  paste  is  blackened  outside,  but  is  slightly  reddish  within. 

Nnmlier  4  (fig.  7)  is  a  portion  of  a  larger  and  thicker  vessel.  The 
paste  is  very  dark  and  coarse,  and  is  much  blackened.  As  the  rest  of  the 
fragments  c<>uld  not  lx»  put  together,  its  shape  cannot  l)e  arrived  at,  but 
no  j>ortion  of  a  Hat  Iwise  occurs  among  the  fragments.  The  lip  is  rather 
thin  but  not  everted,  and  there  is  a  slight  indication  of  a  horizontal  row 
of  markings  under  the  rim. 

II.  Carnbaan — South  Lemhulink  Wood. 

This  structure,  unlike  the  last,  has  been  long  an  object  of  interest,  and 
the  subject  of  much  irrelevant  discussion.  It  stands  in  the  upper  part 
nf  South  Lenihuline  Wood,  on  the  western  shore  of  Bute. 

lUain  (pp.  100-101)  describes  it  thus: — "A  pile  of  stones  thrown 
together  in  a  rude  manner  along  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  the  body  whereof  has  been  about  168  feet  long  by  15  in 
width,  and  the  transverse  alK)ut  75  feet  or  thereabout.  Of  this  last  little 
now  remains,  as  the  fence  of  the  wood  has  been  cut  alongst  it,  and  the 
most  of  the  stones  of  which  it  is  composed,  carried  oft'  to  help  in  facing 
up  the  enclosure  there,  and  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  shaft  of  the 
cross  was  all  along  formed  below  into  cavities  or  chests  by  the  placing 
of  large  broad  stones  at  the  sides,  end,  and  bottom  of  each,  or  where 
stones  of  sufficient  size  were  not  at  hand,  it  was  done  of  common 
masonry,  without  any  sort  of  mortar  ;  all  of  them  had  ))een  covered  with 
other  flat  stones.  They  were  discovered  on  taking  away  materials  for 
the  neighlxniring  fences,  where  many  of  them  were  destroyed  or  filled 
up.  A  few,  after  having  been  looked  into,  remain  unfilled,  and  were  left 
uncovered  until  about  a  dozen  years  ago,  that  tlie  farmer  finding  some  of 
his  sheep  occasionally  fell  in,  and  not  being  able  to  extricate  tliemselves 
]»erished  by  famine.  In*  filled  them  up  or  had  them  destroyed,  except  one 
Irft  for  a  specimen,  but  so  far  covered  as  to  prevtMit  sheep  from 
<*ntering.'' 
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In  1858  John  Mackinlay  gave  a  brief  description  of  tlie  cairn  in  the 
ProceeiUntjs  of  this  Society  (vol.  iii.,  part  ii.,  p.  ISO).  "It  consists,"  he 
writes,  "  of  a  mound  of  stones  200  feet  in  length  lying  east  and  west, 
and  from  15  to  24  feet  in  breadth.  Near  its  east  end  is  a  transverse  piece, 
like  the  transom  i^f  a  cross  47  feet  in  length.  When  the  wood  was 
enclosed,  many  years  ago,  the  portion  of  the  stem  of  the  cross  (alx>ut  25 
feet  in  length)  above  the  transom,  which  projected  beyond  the  line  of 
tlu^  wood,  was  removed,  and  its  materials  were  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  ftMice  ;  but  tlu^  form  and  extent  of  the  part  removed  was  (and  1 
bcliove  still  is)  perft'ctly  distinct,  its  outline  beuig  defined  by  a  line  of 
small  debris.  At  the  west  end  of  the  stem  of  the  cross  there  is  a  cell, 
\  feet  ()  indites  long  by  2  feet  3  inches  wide  and  3  feet  deep,  the  top, 
sides,  and  ends  of  which  are  formed  of  flags  of  schistus.  The  country 
people  believed  that  there  was  a  S€»ries  of  such  cells  all  along  the  body  of  the 
cross  ;  and  in  order  to  ascertain  this  point,  I  took  a  labourer  with  me 
in  the  summer  of  1833,  and  opened  up  the  top  of  the  mound  all  along, 
at  short  intc^rvals,  and  found  that  the  whole  of  the  mound  was  composed 
of  slmpeless  lumps  of  wacken,  schistus,  and  quartz,  about  the  size  of  a 
man's  ln»ad,  and  apparently  brought  from  the  channel  of  the  burn,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ])ank  on  which  it  is  placed  ;  and  1  could  find  no  trace  of 
any  cells  or  any  tlags  capable  of  making  them,  except  one  or  two  near 
the  intersection  of  the  cross  where  it  is  said  that  a  cell  or  cells  were 
f(miid  at  the  time  the  east  end  was  removed." 

Tlie  Rev.  l)r  Hewison^  corrects  and  araplities  these  statements.  He 
writes:  ''The  cairn  is  now  a  long  congeries  of  mo.ss-  and  grass-grown 
stones  l)roken  from  the  slate-rock  cropping  up  in  the  vicinity,  and 
extends  within  the  wood  165  feet,  varying  in  breadth  from  15  to  19  feet 
over  its  irregular  ri<lge,  and  5  feet  high.  The  Ordnance  surveyors 
make  the  cairn  terminate  in  a  circular  mound  within  tlie  fence  which, 
as  Blain  states,  severed  the  cross  head;  but  beyi>nd  this  fence  and 
fosse  a  slight  mound  some  '^^  ^'^'^t  in  diameter  is  still  visible  at  the  east 
end.     The  cairn  decline  At  i^  Jl^HButh-west  end  it  termi- 
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nates  in  a  circular  congeries  i»f  stones,  muss-  and  grass-j^rown,  22  feet  in 
diameter,  in  the  centre  of  wliich  remains  a  cell,  partly  covered  by  a 
flagstone.''  lie  gives  the  measurements  of  this,  and  protreeds:  "At  a 
tlistance  of  30  feet  from  the  east  end  another  quite  intact  oblong 
cist  is  exjMised  on  the  soutli  side  of  tlie  main  body  (»f  the  cairn,  its 
greater  length  being  at  right  angles  to  the  directicm  <if  the  cairn.  It 
consists  of  four  slabs  set  on  edge,  an<l  measures  intenudly  3  feet  long, 
2  feet  broad,  and  2  feet  deep.  The  covering,  wliich  is  a  ragged  tri- 
angular slab,  measures  5  feet  6  inches  long,  4  feet  6  inches  broad 
(at  its  brojulest  part),  and  5  inches  thick,  and  rests  partly  over  and  upon 
the  cist. 

"  No  fewer  than  fourteen  cavities  exist  along  the  length  of  the  stone- 
formed  ridge,  but  it  would,  in  their  present  confused  and  ruined  con- 
dition, be  hazaidous  t«.  infer  whether  these  were  each  an  inde)»endent 
cist,  or  only  parts  of  a  continuous  passage  tlinaighout  the  cairn.  The 
stones  lying  in  these  holes  vary  in  size  from  1  foot  to  3  feet  or  more.*' 

My  mi'asurements  agree  ch>sely  witli  those  of  Dr  Hewison,  but  it  is 
<litlicult  to  be  exact  in  a  surveyor's  sense  owing  to  the  undergrowth  in 
the  wood,  so  the  ligures  are  only  ajiproximate. 

The  maltreMtment  wliieh  the  cairn  has  received  at  the  hands  of 
fencers,  fnrniers,  ;umI  iinti(piaiians  has  left  nothing  lo  be  done  in  the  way 
of  excavation.  I  therefore  contented  myself  with  i)lanning  the  cist  at  the 
west-soul h-wesi  inn\^  jnid  tw«»  secondary  cists  at  the  east-north-east  end, 
antl  repeating  Mr  .Mackiiilay's  o]»erations  ah>ng  the  ritlge.  Of  course,  it 
need  hardly  be  said  tluit  iIh'  eross-sliape  is  merely  an  accident  of,  or  rather 
incitlent  in,  the  demolition  (»f  the  cairn.  It  is  probable,  though  by  no 
means  certain,  that  iIh'  cairn  outside  the  wood  is,  as  ail  the  ol)servei"s 
have  thought,  a  portion  of  the  original  cairn.  If  this  be  so,  the  whole 
is  m(U'e  than  \^0  b'ct  long,  and  the  largest  cairn  1  have  seen  in  this  part 
of  Scotland.  I  make  the?  ])resent  breadth,  coiniting  in  the  slope  on  each 
side,  from  24  to  33  feet.  Tin*  back  of  the  cairn  consists  of  massive 
stones,  and  1  presume  that  the  demolition  proceeded  from  ln>th  sides  till 
oidv   this    central    ridge    remained.      1    removed    the    stones  at    various 
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imiiits  along  tlie  mfni,  tiiul  ngnH<  wirii   Mr  M;iekijjl£iy  that  therf  is  no 
l»vnlL  stfuctiire  jit.  Jiny  pointy  and  tiu  »l*iti  <(f  a  pasisiigi*. 

Tlie  west-south- wvsi  f>ii4  Ijh;?  a  ^icintor  Urwuith  tlmn  tlit/  avorage  ^jf  tlif* 
rulge,  Ij^ijig  ttlMiiit  30  jft***t  aini-^^.  TIr*  ''  c«ll  ^*  (tiga.  9  iiuil  10),  He^  iu  the 
long  axis  of  Uh^  wiini.     It  itieMures  intaniHlly  4  ftn^t  by  2  fc^el  8  inches, 


Fi^*  ^«   V'iew  of  CL^t  ai  vvi'fct-si>uth  wtji^t  eml  of  C^mbaiilt. 


hroadr'nin;^  at  tlie  (loin  to  3  (tn%  miii  Llie  lateral  atones  are  each  5  fact  8 
inches  long  by  10  inches  to  !  fi*i>t  thick.  There  are  two  tmns verse 
^ttmt's  reuisiitiin^,  the  iiuter  *»ne  being  im  n  h>vvTr  level  than  the  luteml 
nit!tril»t*rfi.  The  i]e[Jt}j  h  n  bttle  irver  3  feet*  On  tlie  oL'Casion  of  my  visit 
It  waa  iiartinlly  lilleil  with  wsitei,  ^^nd  ah  it  liutl  h^w^  a^^o  lieen  rifletl  I 
uon&iiierefl  anv  i*x</avnti*»n  ii«ele,s«. 
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Tluj  covering  stoiu*  is  5  fent  10  inches  in  its  lon>,'est  diameter  by 
5  feet  in  tlie  (>th(?r.  It  rests  mi  the  hitenil  sl<)n(?s,  which  are  practic^illy 
on  tlie  same  level.  It  is  impossilih;  t<»  say  whether  this  is  its  original 
position,  or  whetlicr  there  had  been  any  npper  i>uilt  section  toj  the 
walls. 


\-^^ \ ^ 1 \ \y 

Fi-'.  10.    Plan  of  (Jell  at  west -south  -  wost  fihl  of  (Janibaaii. 


The  outstiindinL;  stone  is  2  feet  6  inclu's  lon;^,  "  inches  thick,  and 
.3  feet  liigh. 

This  free-standing  st(»ne  is  in  a  line  with  the  lateral  stone  of  the 
**ccH"  -and  my  first  (Conclusion  was  that  it  was  the  lateral  stone  of  a 
second  compartment,  the  intact  compartment  being  the  last  survivor  of  a 
segmentetl  chamber  of  the   Arran  type.      In  this  ej inclusion    1  was  sup- 
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jiurU^l  Uy  Blmn's  statement  that  there  wi^rt;  ii  nuiiil>er  of  "cells"  which 
ui^re   renin  veil,  "iiie  only  being   left  as  a  speuiinevi.     Tht'   outstanding 
nUme  ii?,  liowover,  very  short  for  tht^  Inteml  stone  t^t'  ii  uhumber,  ami  it 
18  ctetir  I  hut  tlit*  armngtfUH'iit  cannot  \invv.  Leen  mich  an  ocyiirs  in  tlie 
Lypieal  exainj>lea  of  the  vims.     While,   therefore,   it  may  have  been   a 
chamber  eonsitniHetl  liki?  th^it  next  to  be  ilei?f;riheil — Michaera  (/rave — 
it  i»  not  imjHiMiijle  that  there  may  never  havi^    bi^eji    niftre  than  one 

1 

j 

Fig.  11,   View  of  Chamber  ctUeil  MichaeUs  Grave  from  the  sontli-ea^i. 

ctjra|j«irtment,  iis  in  the  Glet^knalme  chaniljers  to  \Mi  *lescribetl  later,  and 
tliat  the  fre^^standing  fitone  is  a  survivor  of  two  portal  atones  like  those 
posseji^d  by  tliese  chambers,  or  Ity  a  similar  ^fegalithic  viinlt  at  Ardnadam 
on  the  Holy  Lneh, 

IIL  Michael's  Grave,  Kilmichael. 
The  chamber  whicli  goes  l>y  thi.s  nunie  siumls  on  an  elevation  in  a 
held  near  the  Chap«I  of  St  Michaeb  at  the  north  end  of  Bute.     It  is 
entirely  denuded,  and  tlie  base  of  the  eairn  alone  remains,  extending 
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ovirr  ii!H>iif  .'54  f<M't..  As  s«*«'!i  in  tin?  ph'»to;(rai»h  (%.  11),  certain  of  the 
.stoiH--  f«>riiiiii;(  tin*  Vault  stand  fn^;  aJK»vi*  i]w  surface  to  a  coiisidenible 
fxU'iii,  nw\  it-i  main  oiitlitu;  and  its  portal  could  1)e  made  out  before 
excavation.  The  mof  is  n<»\v  displaced,  but  one  of  the  large  n>ofiiig  flags 
lit;^  on  th(*  slope  In'Iow  the  chaml)cr.  It  is  a  slah  of  schist  meosaring 
7  fi'i'A  3  in«'ln^s  l»y  4  feet  7  im-hes,  ami  is  from  10  to  12  inches  thick. 

Wln-n  eh'aivd  out,  the  chaniln'r  was  found  to  measure  10  feet  6  inches 
in  hMi^th,  with  an  avera>,'e  hivadth  of  2  feet  G  inehes(fijx.  12).  Thus  it  is 
unnsiially  short  and  narrow  eonipared  with  those  I  have  descril>ed  in 
iMiIifi  paprr.-,.  Its  axis  lies  e;ist-south-east  hy  west-north-west,  and  the 
|»oriaI  ift  plarj'd  at  the  eastern  end.  The  portal  strmes  are  in  nfv.  The 
n|iai'i' heiwriMi  them  is  only  1  foot  1  inch.  The  south  Idock  is  5  feet  7 
ini'iit'S  in  hei^dit,  nion*  than  one-half  of  which  is  l»eneatli  the  surface,  and 
foini.-^  the.  end  wall  of  th«-  chamber  on  its  own  side  (fig.  12).  It  is  2  feet 
I  inrhi'.s  broad  and  t*  inrtlie.s  thi(rk.  The  other  mem])er  is  smaller,  being 
1  r'lMit  .')  inches  l>n»ad  and  10  inches  thick,  and  is  only  3  feet  5  inches 
rail,  w  ilh  its  npprr  I'dgr^  on  the  same  level  as  its  neighl»our. 

In  a  line,  with  tlier,<«,  stones  stand  thn?e  small  Hags  on  edge,  and  in  a 
plioloj^iaph  in  |)r  lbwis<»n's  book,  taken  more  than  a  decade  ago,  appear' 
\\\yi  uthea>.     it  i"  po.i.«^iblc  that  thesi*  may  have  formed  a  setting InKinding 
ihi*.  .-.p.uT  \H  tront  tit"  the  portal  :  but,  again,  tln\v  may  ]>o  merely  ])ortion8 
ol'  the  rhaiulMr  lortnitously  plared. 

the  ithanilnr  i*>  tlivided  l>y  a  single  septal  stone  into  two  compart- 
niiinl-^,  \u\v.\i  0  U'i'\  in  h-ngth  (fig.  13).  The  upper  edge  of  the  septal 
ftlali  i^  neavls  ti  t'e.tM  below  the  higln^st  point  of  the  chamber  wall,  and 
It  .-^landM  \»nl\  Irt  inches  above  tln^  floor.  There  is  no  cross  stone  at  tlie 
ptUlul  on\l,  l«ul  the  ihamlier  is  closed  at  its  west  end  by  a  tall  stone 
■J  I'ue.l  U  invhes  bi4»ad  and  about  5  feet  high. 

The  ehanibei  walls  »lil!*er  in  some  respects  from  those  of  the  chambers 
lormeil\  dese.ribod.  The  east  compartment  has  two  tall  stones  on  its 
so\ilh  side,  b\il  only  one  on  the  north  ;  the  interval  ln'tween  it  and  the 
lateral  st\>ne  of  the  »eoond  com  ||^ing  fiIled^|J|Kbuilding  with 

small  stoneb  (tig.    13V     The  ^^|^ed  o^^^^^another  are 
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7  fi^ot  6  iiiclR\s  mil)  6  feet  3  iuchoj;  liiyh  r€'sj)e<!tivelyj  jueiusiimd  on  tlit*ir 
umvr  lnvm^  uud  tht^y  lean  towanls  »>ue  nnotlier,  apjiruachitig  to  a  tii»- 
tsincL^  of  2  fet*t  frcim  ttiie  anotlmr  fiyv>vi%  while  iit  their  U^^i^^  tliRy  nre 


T** 


--1* 


-4-^ 


Ftg^  l:k   rUu  (Vf  d^mWr  Itmomn  ma  MicUel^  Itmvii^ 


X\kf  ?«tH>Hu1  iNHii)mitiuiHit  IH  KMnulv^l  W  itt^  «t^iiav«!i  |iii<L>^l  j^roill^i  to ' 
4m*»  *im4Wr      lit**   s^^Ulh  tiutu^^or  N'tnti  **  '*'^'l  ^  ittclw%5  !*»«::  tin*!  4  fe«t    ^ 
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inches  deep,  the  north  5  feet  2  inches  h)ng  and  3  feet  2  inches  deep.  The 
latter  is  not  tirmly  wedged  by  the  transverse  stones,  as  is  usually  tlie 
case,  and  it  showed  signs  of  falling  in  after  the  chamber  was  dug  out. 
This  was  avoided  by  a  log  set  across,  and  we  had  a  demonstration  of  the 
imi>ortance  to  the  chamber  walls  of  the  transverse  stones.  The  want  of 
support  was  due,  I  believe,  to  the  breaking  away  of  the  ends  of  the  stone, 
which  was  a  very  friable  flag  of  schistose  slate. 

The  chamber  contained  as  elsewliere  many  large  stones,  partly  the 
debris  of  the  upper  i)art  of  the  walls ;  but  the  building  with  small 
stones  must  have  been  employed  here  only  to  a  very  limited  extent, 
as  the  tall  side  stones  ui  the  first  conipartment  are  higher  than  those 
of  the  portal. 

The  floor  of  each  compartment  was  covered  by  a  layer  of  black 
earth  with  charcoal,  and  on  the  floor  were  found  a  few  fragments 
of  burnt  human  bone,  a  molar  tooth  of  a  pig,  and  s<mie  fragments 
of  ox  bones. 

No  implements  were  recoveretl,  but  it  is  possible  these  may  have  been 
missed,  ])ecause  the  day  on  which  I  excavated  the  chamber  was  one  of 
drenching  showers,  and  the  riddling  of  the  soil  was  impossible.  A  flak(» 
of  flint,  a  block  of  Corriegills  pitchstcme,  and  a  few  fragments  of  black 
pottery  were  found  on  the  flr)()r. 

IV.  Cairn  at  Glkcknabae.     {Cvavjenew  Tiimulua,  fig.  14.) 

This  cairn  is  situated  to  the  south-west  of  the  farm  of  (ilecknabae,  on 
the  west  coast  of  the  island,  near  the  outlet  of  the  Kyles  of  Bute.  It  is 
marked  "tumulus''  on  the  Ordnance  Map.  It  stands  in  a  field  sloping 
down  to  the  shore,  and  about  150  to  200  yards  ivowi  the  sea. 

The  cairn  as  it  now  appears  is  an  elongated  oval,  about  60  feet  long 
by  30  feet  acro.ss,  and  about  4  feet  high.  It  hiis  been  encroached  on 
greatly  by  the  plough,  and  the  farmer  informed  mc;  that  he  removed 
nearly  a  third  of  it  on  the  soutli  sidc^  some  years  ago.  A  line  on  the 
plan  (fig.  15)  indicates  rouglily  what  may  have  been  the  extent  of  the 
cairn  before  this  removal  was  ett'eeted.     The  whole  surface  of  tlie  cairn 
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is  cciver<?d  with  liiij^e  stoiieii  n\  every  po&ition,  moat  i>f  which  have  been 
throuii  on  it  from  the  field. 

()n  examihiiii^  the  mirface,  I  nuticed  that  at  the  south-east  corner  a 
larj^e  Bug  stocKl  on  end ;  at  the  west  corner  another  flag,  parti aJly 
c*x|JO!^ed,  lay  horizontally,  its  edge  juBt  projecting  beyond  the  face  of 
the  euirn  wbero  it  liad  lieen  qiiarrieil ;  wliile  a  few  feet  from  the  north 
wdge^  antl  6  feet  from  the  horiKontal  flag,  there  wore  seen  tlie  upper 
(*fige.«  of  t\v(»  >*k>cks  of  schist  placed  nearly  parallel  to  one  another^  jind 


Fi|f.  H*  \wv,  nf  iilvukimluit;  C^iin  (roiu  tiic"  wesL 


4  feet  6  int:h*^»  aparL  I  t'oiunieiiffd  iHH*niti**n?i  hi^re,  making  «  trencli 
extending  from  Ijetween  ilwf^v  two  tipright  iilocks  and  the  buriKontjil 
flag,  in  the  expectation  that  there  wim hi  tberehy  be  uncovered  a  chamber 
mich  aa  1  am  now  famih*ar  wiilu  A  font  of  soil  being  removed^  we 
iletined  twtr  trans^verse  ^tune§,  3  feet  apart,  Taking  these  f^ir  the  septal 
i^tones^  of  a  segmented  s^tnicture,  the  trench  was  extend*5tl  about  10  feet 
on  either  sifle,  but  nothing  was  revealed  eicept  the  loose  stones  of  the 
eairn,  antl  wlien  the  horiioutal  Hag  was  reached  it  proved  to  be  the 
I'ovfr  of  a  short  List. 
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Fig.  15.  Plan  of  Glecknabae  Caini. 
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1  next  extiMuliMl  the  trench  in  tlie  opiK)site  axis,  and  finally  laid  bare 
the  small  chanihtT  represented  in  the  ph(»to^niph  (lig.  16)  and  plan  (fig. 
17).  In  the  plan  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  cist,  hut  the  photograph 
shows  that  the  slaK<  are  massive,  irregular,  and  unequal  in  height. 
Moreiiver,  the  transverse  stone  I)  in  the  i>lan,  not  seen  in  the  photograph, 
is  IS  inches  hel()W  the  upper  edge  of  G,  2  feet  3  inches  l^elow  B,  and 
3  feet  lower  than  A,  the  end  stone  of  the  chanilwr.  Opiwsite  each  side 
stone  of  the  chamber,  and  set  at  right  angles  to  them,  are  two  flags 
K  and  F,  i^i.'^i\  leaning  inwards  in  the  photograph,  2  feet  5  inches  and 
2  feet  2  inches  l»roa<l  respectively,  between  these  stones  there  is  left 
a  space  of  2  feet  1  inch,  which  is  the  [X)rtal  hy  which  an  access  had  been 
])nni(led  into  the  chambt»r,  over  the  sill  formed  by  the  transverse  stone  T). 

There  is  no  sign  of  any  capstone  lying  near,  ami  no  indication  of  how 
it,  or  they,  had  l>een  supported.  T«i  the  outside  of  the  stone  E,  another 
bh»ck  O  further  encroaches  on  the  ]»ortal  s]>ace,  corresjionding  to  n 
fourth  11,  outside  F.  Wheri»as  F  and  G  are  on  the  same  level,  untl 
flush  with  the  top  of  the  end  stone  A,  the  inner  stone  K  is  a  f<X)t  lower 
than  (i,  and  11  is  a  foot  low«'r  than  F.  The  interval  l>etween  G  and  H 
is  reducetl  t«>  11  inches  ;  and  as  they  are  light  stones,  one  is  tempted  to 
suppose  that  they  may  hiwo  been  flags  which  were  u.»<ed  to  bh>ck  the 
portal  after  an  interment. 

The  chamber  itself  is  4  feet  in  length  and  3  feet  in  width,  with  its 
long  axis  lying  due  north  and  s(mth  (magnetic).  The  side  stones  are 
long  flags  of  .schistose  rock,  the  east  measuring  G  feet  8  inches  long  by 
8  inches  thick,  the  west  T)  feet  3  inches  long  by  1 1  inche.^  thick  :  H  on 
the  east  siile  is  T)  inches  lower  than  ('  on  the  west.  The  end  stone  A  is 
a  massive  block  which  lo(»ks  almost  as  if  it  had  been  sipian'd.  It  is 
5  feet  1  inch  high,  3  feet  )«road,  and  1  foot  2  inehes  thick,  and  its  upi)er 
edge  is  a  little  more  than  a  foot  above  tlu"  side  stones.  The  transverse 
stone  1)  is  3  feet  5  inches  ]»road,  so  that  the  chamber  narn»ws  slightly 
from  tlie  portal  inwards,  and  the  top  of  the  stoiu*  is  IN  iiuhes  aVH>ve 
the  flo«)r.  The  depth  of  the  chamber  from  the  upper  ed-r^  (.f  ili»»  lateral 
stones  is  nearly  4  feet. 
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The  chamber  coiitiiined  in  its  upper  i)art  a  number  of  large  stones, 
but  its  (lee|)er  part  was  mostly  tilled  with  dark  earth  containing  pieces  of 
charcoal.  Al)out  2  feet  or  2  feet  6  inches  down,  a  heap  of  burnt  bones 
was  found  along  the  east  wall ;  and  a  foot  deeper,  in  the  south-east 
corner,  there  was  an  unhurnt  interment,  of  which  a  few  fragments  of  a 
much  decomposed  skeleton  were  recovered.     On  the  floor  were  scattered 
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Fisr.  17.  rian  o(  small  Chanilar  at  uorth-west  oornor  Gleckiiabae  Cairn. 


many  fragments  of  reddish  pi^ttery,  which  I  shall  describe  later.  In 
the  riddlings  were  recovered  .*«ome  flakes  of  flint,  a  flake  of  pitchstone, 
and  pieces  of  bn»ken  ijuartz. 

When  the  l)Ottom  of  the  chamlwr  had  been  reached,  to  my  surprise 
the  spade  brought  up  quantities  of  shells  of  many  varieties — whelks, 
linii>ets,  clams,  oysters,  mixeil  with  ash  and  charcoal,  and  fragments  of 
ox  ]K>nes.  The  shell  layer  was  mon^  than  a  foot  deep,  and  extended 
underneath  the  stones  of  the  chamK'r,  which  therefore,  it  appeared,  had 
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been  placed  on  the  top  of  a  refuse-heap  ur  kitchen  midden.  To  ascertain 
the  relations  of  this  layer  of  shells  to  the  cairn,  I  deepened  the  trench 
beyond  the  end  stone  and  carried  it  onwards  to  the  edge  of  the  cairn. 
It  was  then  found  that  the  cairn  consisted  of  large  and  small  stones, 
many  of  which  were  of  quartz  from  the  shore.  At  a  depth  of  about 
3  feet  the  stones  ceased  to  occur,  and  the  colour  of  the  soil  in  which 
they  were  imbedded  in  the  upper  strata,  change<l  from  brown 
to  black.  This  black  layer  covered  a  stratum  of  shells  varying  in 
thickness  from  2  feet  to  1  foot.  In  some  places  it  thinned  away 
t<>  nothing,  though  the  layer  of  black  earth  was  present  all  through 
the  trench  below  the  cairn  structure.  The  stratum  of  shells  rested 
ilirectly  on  the  clay  subsoil.  p]verywhere  the  refuse-heap  showed  the 
same  varieties  of  shells,  and  fragments  of  the  bones  of  the  ox  were 
also  fouml,  though  very  sparsely  distributed.  The  shell  layer  extended 
al>out  16  feet  beyond  the  present  cairn  to  the  south,  i.e.,  under  the 
base  of  that  part  which  was  removed,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
passed  under  the  existing  cairn  left  no  room  for  doubt  that  part  of 
the  cairn  covered  the  site  of  an  earlier  kit(;lien  midden.  The  dotted 
line  on  the  plan  (Hg.  15)  indicates  approximately  the  extent  of  the 
refuse-heap  as  ascertained  by  excavations  in  various  parts  of  the  cairn. 
On  the  south  siile  I  made  trenches  every  few  yards  on  each  side  of 
our  main  trench,  until  the  layer  of  shells  disa})peared.  At  the  north 
side  it  ceased  before  it  reached  the  edge  of  the  cairn,  ending  below 
the  north  side  of  the  chamber.  Its  whole  extent  is  thus  about  35  feet 
north  and  south  and  25  feet  east  and  >vest,  but  it  is  not  a  layer  of 
uniform  thickness,  for,  though  si>read  over  that  area,  the  shells  occur 
in  heaps  of  greater  height  here  and  there. 

Mr  Alexander  Somerville,  B.Sc,  F.L.S.,  lately  president  of  the 
Conchological  Society,  has  been  good  enough  to  name  the  shells  collected. 
There  are  six,  all  present-day  species. 

Littorina  littorea  L. 

Ostrea  edulis  L. 

Pecten  maximus  L. 
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ratella  vuliiala  L  lyie. 

fi»rnia  «iei»r«*>s;i. 
Tei'iura  lesliuiinali:?  (Miilb. 
TnH:hii:>  linorarius  L. 
The  masj;  of  the  JoiH^sit  ctuisistiHl  of  Lillorina,  the  c«.»minon  |»eriwiiikle. 
Thf  other  sjH^'ios  txvurivd  sjKiringly.  aini    are  arrange*!  in  the  list  in 
onler  of  frequency. 

It  is  not  preton«leil  that  thi.^^  list  is  neee>s;iriiy  complete.  I  t<x>k 
specimens  of  all  the  species  I  s;xw,  Init  others  nriy  have  l>een  present  in 
oilier  }>iirts  of  the  tlejx^sit.  Tlie  aWence  r»f  the  mussel  is  to  W  noticed. 
I  noted  at  the  time  that  no  shtdls  of  this  sj>ei*ies  were  ol^served  in  the 
trenches. 

I  must  now  return  to  the  description  of  the  chamWr  discovere<l  in 
thr  south-wi'st  corner  of  the  cairn.  A>  mentioned  alx»ve,  a  large  flag 
resisi»n  its  end  at  the  edge  i»f  the  cairn  at  this  sjm»i.  It  is  5  feet  3  inches 
in  its  longer  and  o  feet  3  inches  in  its  sii.»rler  iliameter.  and  is  3  inches 
to  7  inche<  thick. 

1  lauseil  a  trench  ti»  Iv  sunk  into  the  cairn  from  the  eilge  adjoining 
the  Hag,  and  the  digging  revealed  a  cham]K»r  very  similar  to  the  one 
already  descrihed.  The  pholi\i:raph  (tig.  ISi  was  taken  fn^m  the  outer 
sitli'  KH»king  into  the  chamlnM".  To  the  left  is  seen  the  flag  which 
•  »riginally  must  have  formed  \kxy\  of  the  r«H»f  :  on  each  sitle  are  the  two 
|Kmal  sii>nes.  The  interval  K'tween  their  niesial  edges  is  2  feet.  The 
right  hand  stone  is  2  feel  1  inch  hnvid,  is  triangular  in  se^'lion  (tig.  19) 
with  the  rtat  face  directed  ouiwanls,  and  measun\<  1  fc»ot  thick  at 
the  hase.  The  left  stone  standi  lower  th.m  the  right,  and  is  >een 
(Hg.  18)  lurtially  hidden  hy  the  llag  in  front.  It  measures  2  feet 
6  inches  hroad.  and  1  foot  thick  at  the  ha>e  i*\  it<  Muntly  triangular 
section.  IVtween  these  upright  stone>  is  stcn  a  transvei-se  flag,  the  sill 
of  the  jKMtal  :  hut  as  shown  in  the  ]»lan  ^lig.  liM,  it  lies  nearly  2  feet 
Iwhind  their  op|H>sing  edges.  It  i>  )»l.ucti  hciwtt-n  ti>e  en^is  of  the 
lateral  stones  of  the  chamher,  siand>  'JO  iiu]u'>  .»lv*\c  its  *^^^^^:,  wliile  its 
upjH»r  edge  is  2  fci'i  i^  inches  helow  the  uppei  r»ls:c>  .t  the  l.itrr.il  >ti»ne>. 
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The  dmmlj«r  iiiuasurua  4  feet  6  inches  in  kugth  uud  3  feet  in  lirendtli, 
its  Itjjig  axis  Uisaring  nearly  easit  imd  weal — stricUy,  mmi  by  ^uuth  iind 
wtiftt  by  north.  It  is  fori  net  I  of  tliree  large  blueks  i>f  schistose  shit*^^. 
Tlic  hitoral  stonos  inert^ure  6  fetst  6  inches  ami  5  feet  6  inehes,  ami  are 
both  from  9  inches  to  u  foot  thiuk.  Tfie  iiortli  t^tone  is  3  feet  6  inches* 
dee]*,  iiml  nearly  level  alon^f  itj^  upper  edge  ;  tlie  i*oiith  stone  atanda  lower, 


0  119 

Fig.  l^.  Vim  {irClmmber  Xi>.  !,  Q!«iktiabaf!  Cdru. 

l^iag  3  Ce<*t  deei>  iil  Utt*  portJil  end,  while  its  ii|>|)er  edge  siiik^  down  a 
fuol  Ht  the  in  liar  emb  The  rnd  stiint*  b  2  feet  11  lucht^^  h^ltld  and 
7  inches  thicls  n^n!  it  stjnuis  4  f*"et  10  iiteh«ia  fr^>m  the  floor — ii0*irlj 
IS  inches*  higher  than  the  Literal  stone.*, 

Th€  side  whUs^  in  all  jn^hahility,  were  ^i  one  litue  mi^  U*  tlie 
l«vel  uf  tla*  etid  !Sii>ne  by  btiildini*  wiili  small  $toij**;s,  or  Ihw^  i>wrlu]i|ittig 
iuwan^^-     The  dimen.^ions  of  the  hir|,*«*  ihig  an*  snfticitmt  t**  ci>V4>r  tiie 
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chamber  if  this  were  tlie  case,  without  resting  on  tlie  portal  stones, 
which  guard  the  open  side  of  the  vault  on  its  outer  side. 

Set  across  the  chamber,  and  dividing  it  superficially  into  two  unequal 
compartments,  there  was  a  slab  2  feet  10  incites  broad  and  3  to  4  inches 
thick.  The  stone  was  loosely  placed,  and  being  only  1  foot  9  inches 
deep,  did  not  reach  the  floor.  It  had  no  part  in  supporting  the  lateral 
stones,  and  it  did  not  seem  possiVJe  that  the  smaller  compartment,  only 
about  18  inches  broad,  could  be  a  genuine  division  of  the  chamber.  Its 
measurements,  however,  show  that  if  the  slab  had  rested  on  the  sill  it 
would  have  completed  that  side  of  the  cell ;  and  as  it  was  quite  light  and 
easily  moved,  1  am  tempted  to  believe  that  its  original  purpose  was  to 
close  the  portal,  and  that  it  was  displaced  inwards  when  the  chamber 
was  first  disturbed. 

The  interior  of  the  chamber  had  the  usual  debris  in  its  upper  strata. 
Among  the  stones  removed  there  was  one  perforated,  which  turned  out 
to  be  a  fragment  of  a  large  quern. 

The  soil  contained  many  water-worn  quartz  stones  from  the  beach, 
and  at  one  place  the  floor  seemed  to  have  been  paved  with  a  layer  of 
these  rounded  stones,  all  about  2  to  3  inches  in  diameter. 

On  the  floor,  close  to  the  sill,  were  found  two  large  fragments  of  the 
small  urn  represented  in  fig.  20,  several  fragments  of  the  larger  and 
thieker  vessel  represented  in  fig.  21,  and  a  flint  knife  (fig.  22).  The 
floor  had  the  usual  dark  charcoal  layer  resting  on  it,  l)eneatli  which  was 
the  undisturbed  till.     There  was  no  shell  layer  in  this  part  of  the  cairn. 

In  the  riddlings  I  recovered  two  small  fragments  of  burnt  bone,  seven 
flakes  of  white  cherty  flint,  a  flake  of  pitchstone,  and  many  fragments 
of  the  two  urns.  There  were  also  numerous  fragments  of  chipped 
white  quartz. 

The  small  urn  (fig.  20)  is  an  example  of  the  lipped  type  of  chamber 
pottery.  It  is  3J  inches  in  height,  and  its  mouth  is  5  inches  across. 
The  rounded  segment  of  the  body  is  very  shallow,  while  the  upper 
portion,  which  is  vertical,  is  deep.  The  mouth  is  bounded  by  a 
projecting  flat  lip,  which  is  the  only  decorated  portion  of  the  vessel. 
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TJie  flint  implement  (fig.  22)  is  a  hmsul  uvivl  knife  of  l>ri»wn  flint 
i>iPiarly  3  inelje^t  wide. 

The  pottery  from  clmmber  No*  2  tnmecl  out  to  represeiit  fragments  of 
four  veseeli,  all  probably  of  the  same  f^eneral  type.     The  paate  waB  red 


Fig.  22,  Flint  Ituplement  front  Chambei  No.  1«  Gleckuabfto  Ciini.     {Betlt^  |0 

ill  colour,  and  the  walla  coiimlembly  thiimer  than  the  ves^selH  of  dark 
|jaste  found  in  the  other  chambers.  Tlie  vessels,  as  indicated  by  frag- 
ments of  ihe  base^,  were  fiat-bottomed,  and,  as  fig-  23  will  indicate,  they 


Fi^.  23,  L^m  frcmi  chamber  at  north-west  comer  Gleckiiab*e  Cum.    fSciJej  |- ) 

mufeit  have  been  taU  in  proportion  to  their  width.  Further,  several 
fr«.gments  of  the  brim  showed  that  they  i.M>8!je3sed  thin  lijis  distinctly 
everted.  Tht?  base  of  the  vessel  represented  m  fig-  23  is  2|  inches  in 
tliametet',  and  its  total  height  must  have  been  at  least  6  inches.  The 
l>c»dy  of  the  vessel  bulges  outwatda,  and  h  again  constricted  at  the  neck. 

YOU    XXIVIU.  4 
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Tlie  decorative  pattern  must  liave  covered  the  entire  body.  It  consists 
of  shallow  incised  lines,  irregular  both  in  size  and  direction,  which, 
though  arranged  more  or  less  in  vertical  lines,  follow  no  definite  scheme, 
and  cannot  be  said  to  be  disposed  in  zones.  The  fragment  represented  in 
fig.  24  has  the  same  diameter  of  base — viz.,  2§  inches — as  the  last;  but 
the  decoration  differs  in  being  disposed  in  horizontal  lines  formed  of 
discontinuous  markings  made  by  some  square-toothed  implement.  The 
other  fragments  are  portions  of  the  flat  bottoms  of  two  vessels  of  brown 
and  rougher  clay,  and  have  no  ornament ;  while  in  addition  are  several 
smaller  fragments  which  <lo  not  seem  to  belong  to  any  of  these  vessels. 


Fig.  24.  Fiagnieiit  of  Urn  from  cljiunber  at  luuth-west  corner  of 
Glecknabae  Cairn.     (Scale,  j|. ) 

The  short  (list  seen  in  the  photograjili,  tig.  16,  lay  in  exactly  the  same 
axis  as  the  Megalithic  vault,  No.  IF.,  and  6  feet  from  it.  The  photograph 
was  taken  after  the  covering  slab  had  been  levered  uj)  and  supported. 
It  is  a  fairly  heavy  stone,  and  is  roughly  rectangular,  measuring  5  feet 
6  inches  by  4  feet,  and  7  inches  thick.  The  cist  (fig.  25)  measures 
internally  3  feet  3  inches  long  by  2  feet  1  inch  broad,  its  long  axis 
lying  due  nortli  and  south  (magnetic).  The  slabs  of  which  it  is  built 
have  been  to  some  extent,  I  believe,  sniootlied,  they  are  so  much  squarer 
and  smoother  tlian  the  rough  slabs  of  the  same  stone  forming  the  adjoin- 
ing chamber.  They  are  all  on  the  same  level,  and  the  end  stones  are  placed 
within  the  side  members.  Ft  is  about  2  feet  deep,  and  was  filled  with  fine 
earth,  which  was  carefully  removed  and  riddh'd.  On  the  floor  lay  some 
much-softened  and  decomposed  fragments  of  the  long  bones  of  an  unburnt 
skeleton  ;  but  in  sjiite  of  careful  searching  nothing  else  was  recovered. 
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The  oonttnst  aftbrded  by  this  ^lort,  carefully  (»oiistmcted,  and  cum- 
phtely  dosed  cist  to  the  two  clmiiihers  is  instructive  ;  and  t\w  wlnile 
cairfi,  with  its  underlyin*^  shiill-refuse  layer,  is  a  eurious  e3tami>le 
of  a  site  utiiised  succeSHtvely  in  different  pliaseii  of  culture,  and  at 
different  periods.  But  I  have  not  exlutusted  the  phenoinenu  presented  hy 
the  mirn  without  meutitniing  that  the  farmer,  Mr  Martin^  a  number  of 
years  iigo,  when  nunovinj^  a  portion  of  tlie  t-aii-n,  cauie  nu  a  vesael  *Mikw 


^MM 


■k h 


*0  'I  '3^  '3 

Fi^,  25,  Finn  of  Short  Chi  in  Gleckjmljae  C*ini. 


n  flovver-iK>t  *^  hlng.  in  tlie  hcuI,  It  seems  fr^jn  hi^  accoinit  that  it  \vm  »ot 
|ircjvided  with  a  protectinj^  cist,  hut  simply  iml>edded  in  the  cairUj  and 
unfiirtiinately  it  is  not  f|uite  clear  wlmt  its  relation  was  to  tJ»e  abell  kyer, 


The  only  other  structure  of  this  claas  in  Bute,  I  believe,  is  to  \m  traced 
At  the  site  r>f  a  cairn  long  ago  removed,  on  the  farm  of  Ballycurry  ou 
St  Ninian's  Bay.     There  is  n  "  tumulus  "  marked  on  the  S-ineh  map,  Imt 
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I  mi) not  fiml  any  traces  of  it.     In  a  feiice^  however,  miiriing  over  the  site 
inatked  on  the  map,  there  are  mmn  large  stones  arranged  in  such  a  way 
that  I  WHS  mcliiietl  to  lielreve  they  represented  the  ruins  of  a  chamber. 

B.  CAIHNH  WITH  SHORT  CISTS. 

r.  SoALi'yii  Tumulus. 

At  Scalpsie  Bay  there  are  two  cairns  marked  on  tht*  map.     Near  the 
sliore  there  is  an  extenaive  arm.  coveretl  by  a  confused  maas  of  stones, 

1 

^^ 

1 

Fig.  ^t^^   TimnUus  It  Si'iiljisu*  H*y. 

whU'U  K«  pruhably  the  silt*  of  sonu*  ancient  bnildini^T^  for  I  wius  informed 
tliat  an  ohi  iniil  once  sUmhI  in  the  tichK     Then?  i^  another  he^p  of  stones 
fiirthtjr   itilaud   towanla   Scaij^ie   fannhou^e^  which    is   uudoubtt^illy  a 
(mini,  hut  it  ha«  Ij^n  iu   gre«il   jwirt  reujoved,     A   cntiitig   hiul   been 
tiarriril  throii^di  it«  centrt?,  and  u*  a  bi^t*  iSiig.  i^vidently  n  e^}i^toue,  lay 
oil  thi^  bt'iip  lif  Mlone^  it  wa§  clear  th»t  U!etnti?rni@nt  had  h^n  dislurbed. 
I  thi^rc'frire  lurne^l  my  atl«Dtian  to  a  mound  aiyotntng  the  loakd,  marked 
**Tiinridu»*  *'on  the  Ordnauee  Maj*,     U  is  a  low  eUnation  li<M\i-e**n  4  uid 
5  feet  hi^li.  rnveret!  with  whin  budie.^  (fij;,  *i6V     It  i.^  ui?a?ly  circuUr — 

*-^^^^l 
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45  feet  in  one  diameter,  43  in  the  other,  but  its  contour  is  not  quite 
regular. 

I  'first  caused  a  trench  (fig.  27)  to  be  dug  from  the  north-east  side, 


o.-n 


0|C. 


:::^^^   ^j- ^i^'^  -^^rriJSJ^    \^-r^^-    ^^fe- 
/-^>.\  ^-^^lO  *.9i_%/t;  ?  V    \    \  :#;^,'-'.,.-^ 


ROAD 

Fig.  27.  Plan  of  Tumulus  at  Scalpsie  Bay. 

towards  the  centre  of  the  mound.  The  outer  portion  consisted  of  earth 
with  comparatively  few  stones,  but  these  were  of  some  size.  When  the 
centre  of  the  tumulus  was  reached  we  ascertained  that  under  the  turf 
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and  a  layer  of  soil,  there  was  a  core  of  rather  heavy  boulders,  which 
were  so  firmly  weldeil  that  my  labourers  insisted  that  they  had  never 
l)een  placed  by  human  hands.  On  rem<»ving  these  stones  a  flat  flag 
was  reached,  al>out  3  feet  from  the  surface.  AVhen  fully  disclosed 
this  was  found  to  be  a  schistose  slab,  irregularly  rectangidar  in  shape, 
and  measurin<r  5  feet  8  inches  in  length,  3  feet  4  inches  in  breadth, 
and  6  to  8  inches  in  thickness.  This  proved  to  l)e  the  cover  of  a  cist 
(fig.    28),  small  relatively  to  the    size   of   the   capstone.     It  was  care- 


\ \ ♦ 


Ki«:.  '28.   Plan  of  Cist  in  Scaliwii?  Tumulus. 


fully  constructeil  of  squared  stones,  and  measured  2  feet  10 J  inches 
in  length  and  18  inches  in  brea«hh.  its  long  axis  lay  west-north-west 
and  east-south-east.  The  four  component  stones  were  all  of  equal  thick- 
ness, and  stood  all  on  exactly  the  same  level.  The  end  stones  were 
not  o{  eipial  length,  so  that  the  cist  narrowed  slightly  to  the  west-north- 
west end. 

The  cavity  was  filled  to  the  third  of  its  depth,  which  was  1  foot 
10  inches,  with  fine  sandy  si»il.  Tliis  lay  on  a  Uise  nf  tine  gravel  and 
lH»ach  stutl". 

In  the  south-west  corner,  just  «i.\ored   by  the  soil,  ;nul  placeil  mouth 
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ilowriwanis,  I  fotind  the  food-ves^sel  figured  (fig.  29),  wliich  I  wsje 
forttmately  ahle  to  take  *iiit  entire.  Hcattered  ini  the  floor  were  many 
fragineDts  of  fmrni  Immaii  liune  ;  iiml  in  the  riddling  were  recovered  a 
k*ronm  pin,  a  Hint  scraper  and  severtil  fragments  of  the  aame  silbstancet 
;t  number  of  lirokcn  pi*»i?Oi^  *"f  i|UJirt^^^  and  a  jet  hea«l. 

The  urn  {fig.  29)  lay  nitjuth   downwards.     It   belongs   to  the  ftxtd- 
vediiel  elais,  is  5 A  inches  in  height^  with  a  base  2g  inches  in  diameter, 


frotii  Cist  in  Scalp^ia  TTiniuliia« 
(Settle,  J.) 


Fig.  30,  B«*e  of  Urn  of  food- 
vi^fltiL  tyi>6  fri>m  CiBt  in 
Scalpeie  Tu  m  u1  as.   ( Sc&l  t**  .i^ . ) 


iUid  an  inlet  5  J  inches  across.  Ronml  the  shoulder  there  is  a  broad 
grmive  bridged  over  in  each  ([ua^lrant  by  a  l>ar  which  is  not  perforated. 
The  whole  body  is  eovered  by  zone^  of  a  chevron  [lattem,  even  the 
grrKJve,  edge,  and  upper  surface  of  the  broad  bevelled  lip  being  decomted 
in  a  similar  way.  Thi  the  body^  neck,  and  Vip  a  further  ornament  is  added 
ill  the  sbape  of  a  ^igzjig  produced  by  small  hut  deep  triangular  sinkings 
arranged  alternately,  and  done  with  fair  precision. 

The  flat  Ijottam  of  the  vessel  is  also  de^.-orated  {fig.  30)  by  a  square- 
nrmed  croSv%the  limbs  of  which  are  formed  of  two  bounding  lines,  joined 
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by  a  series  of  cross  lines  arranged  parallel  to  one  another.     The  centre  is 
marked  by  a  small  rectangular  figure. 

The  bronze  pin  (fig.  31)  measures  J-inch  in  length,  and  is  somewhat 
rectangular  in  section. 


Fig.  31.  Jet  Bead  and  Bronze  Pin  from  cist  in  Scalpsie  Tumulus.     (Full  size.) 

The  bead  (fig.  31)  is  of  jet,  and  somewhat  polished.  It  is  f-inch  long, 
and  oval  in  shape. 

The  flint  implement  (fig.  32)  is  a  knife  or  scraper  made  of  a  greyish 
flint.     It  measures  2 J  inches  by  1^^^  inches. 


Fif(.  82.  Knife  or  Scraper  of  Greyish  Flint  from  Cist  in 
Scalpsie  Tumulus.     (Scale,  jj.) 

It  will  Ik*  convenient  to  take  here  tlie  other  instances  of  short  cist 
interments  whicli  I  have  examined,  thouj^li  there  were  no  overground 
structures  to  mark  the  sites,  and  it  remains  a  matter  of  speculation 
whether  tliey  were  ever  covered  by  cairns.  1  have  three  instances  to 
record,  and  they  are  all  situated  on  a  long  elevated  ridge  running  east 
and  west  above  the  farmhouse  of  Auchantirie.     The  site  has  all  been 
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cultivated,  and  in  each  case  the  cist  was  laid  bare  by  the  plough; 
therefore  there  is  no  improbability  attaching  to  the  supposition  that 
they  may  at  one  time  have  been  marked  by  a  cairn  or  tumulus. 

11.  Cist  No.  I. — Auchantirik  (pig.  33). 
There  is  no  sign  of  any  cairn,  and  the  covering  slab  is  exposed  on  the 


|lH|l|llMl| 1 1 1 1 

o  I  ti  a 

Fig.  33.  Plan  of  Cist  No.  I,  Auchantirie. 

surface  of  the  field.  The  cist  was  opened  by  the  farmer  many  years 
ago,  but  the  contents  were  not  removed. 

The  covering  stone  is  a  lieavy  irregular  slab  of  schistose  rock  measur- 
ing 4  feet  3  inches  by  4  feet  2  inches,  and  is  7 J  inches  thick. 

The  cist  measures  internally  2  feet  10  inches  long  ])y  1  foot  9  inches 
broad.  The  side  stones  are  strictly  parallel,  and  the  end  stones  placed 
\%'ithin  them.     The  long  axis  lies  west-north-west  and  east-south-east. 

The  depth  of  the  cist  is  about  18  inches,  and  the  bottom,  to  the  depth 
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of  8  to  10  inches,  was  covereil  by  line  soil.  On  this  layer,  lying  as 
shown  in  the  plan,  was  the  left  half  of  a  skull,  and  in  the  soil  were  the 
fragments  of  some  of  the  long  bones.  They  all  lay  together  as  indicated  ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  tlie  disposition  of  the  skeleton  was  interfered  with 
when  the  cist  was  previously  opened.  The  absence  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  right  half  of  the  skull  shows  that  it  had  probably  rei>o8ed  on  that  side ; 
and  iis  the  parietal  and  occipital  bones  are  more  broken  away  than  the 
frontal,  the  head  probably  lay  on  its  right  side  with  the  face  slightly 
tilted  up  {cf.  Mountstuart  cist).  In  the  riddlings  of  the  soil  I  recovered 
a  few  fragments  of  an  urn. 

The  skull  (figs.  34,  35)  is  unfortunately  defective,  the  greater  jjart  on 
one  side  where  it  lay  on  the  ground  being  absent,  while  the  l)ase,  face, 
and  lower  jaw  have  also  disiippeared.  A  small  portion  of  the  upper 
jaw,  with  some  teeth,  was,  however,  recovered  sepamte  from  the  skull 
itself.  The  skull  is  tliat  of  a  female,  in  all  probability,  and  is  of  small 
size,  its  maxinnnn  glabello-occipital  length  being  only  170  mm.  The 
individual  t^)  whom  the  skull  belonged  was  beyond  the  middle  term  of 
life,  as  the  sutures  are  in  great  measure  obliterated,  and  the  teeth  are 
worn  flat  and  the  crowns  considerably  ground  down. 

The  bones  are  light ;  the  mastoid  {)rocess,  the  glabella  and  super- 
ciliary ridges,  and  the  occipital  protuberancti  are  all  relatively  slightly 
developed. 

The  forehead  rises  fairly  vertically  to  the  level  of  the  frontal  emi- 
nences, which  are  not  prominently  marked,  and  from  this  point  to  the 
occipital  probole  the  vault  is  nearly  uniformly  rounded.  The  occipital 
region  is  somewhat  globose ;  but  this  character  is  exaggerated  in  the 
})hotograph  on  account  of  tlie  fact  that  the  lamlxloidal  suture  could  not 
be  so  closely  dovetailed  as  it  naturally  ought  to  be,  when  the  occipital 
bone,  which  was  separate,  was  placed  in  position.  Notwithstanding,  the 
posterior  part  of  the  skull  does  not  fall  away  so  rapidly  as  it  does  in  a 
pronouncedly  brachycephalous  cranium.  The  occii)ital  point  is  slightly 
above  the  inion.  The  parietal  eminence  is  not  prominent,  and  the  side 
of  the  skull  is  well  tilled  out  and  rounded  below. 
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Tlie   9lc  till  k  thus  of  a  somewhat  nondescript  characler— but  as  it  h 
|iriib4ilnil_y    that  oi  a  female  the  features  vvhich  charai;terise  race  are  nrjt 


¥ig.  34.  Skull  iToin  AiK^hniitirie  Cist  No.  L 


Fig.  36*  Norma  Verticiiliii  of  Skull  from  AaclmulJrie  dut  No.  L 

Ihe   following  are    s^iuch  nienaureaients  aa  it  is  possiljle   to    take   or 

^teia.    The    tmiisverae   dianietet's  are   estimated    liy   doiibling  the 

"^^K^  from  the  |x>iiit  in  question  to  a  care  fully  ^iilaoed  artificial  mesial 
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plane.     Thus  each  figure  is  accurate  on  the  supiwsition  that  the  skull 
was  strictly  symmetrical. 

Glabello-occipital  length, 

Ophyro-occipital  length, 

Horizontal  circumference, 

Minimum  frontal  diameter, 

Stephanie  diameter, 

Asterionic  diameter. 

Greatest  i)arieto-8<|uamou8  breiulth, 

Cephalic  Iwlex,     .... 

Frontal  arc,  .... 

Parietal  arc,  .... 

Occipital  arc  (laniMa  U)  inion  only), 

Vertical  transverse  arc.     (From  auditory  meatus  to 

the  vertex  and  figure  dou])led),   . 
Kadii.      (From    point    on    post-meatal    j)rocess    of 

squamous  Indow  mastoid  crest.) 
A  to  nasion,  .... 

B  to  glabella,         .... 
C  to  ophryon,        .... 
D  to  bregma,         .... 
E  to  vertex  =  greut<*st  vi^rtical  lieight, 
F  to  lambdii,  .... 

G  to  inion,  .... 


.  170 

mm 

.  169 

.  492 

92 

.  112 

.  112 

.  138 

81 

.  108 

.  126 

59 

284 


114 
117 
122 
124 
124 
107 
88 


The  l>ones  of  the  extremities  preserved  are  too  fragmentary  to  yield 
measurements  of  any  value.  They  are  the  lower  half  <»f  the  left 
humerus;  the  u])per  portion  of  the  shaft  of  the  left  femur,  and  the 
lower  ends  of  l)oth  these  Imhics  ;  and  jK)rtions  of  the  upper  ends  of 
lx>th  tibiic. 

All  the  l)ones  are  light  and  delicate,  a  further  indication  that  the 
individual  was  a  female,  and  all  the  ejuphyses  have  fully  united,  showing 
that  she  was  of  full  adult  age. 
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Xhe  humerus  is  not  perforated  through  the  olecranon  fossa.  The 
liead.  of  the  tibia  is  not  reverted,  an<l  there  are  no  signs  of  either 
markeil  platycnemia  of  that  hone,  or  of  platymery  of  the  femur. 

Cist  No.  II.     Auchantirib  (fig.  36). 

Several    hundred  yards  east  of  the  last  cist  described  on   the  same 
elevated  ri<l;;e,  there  are  two  cists  lying   15  feet  from  one  another  with 


0  I  ^ 

Fig.  36.   Plan  of  Auchautirie  Cist  No.  II. 

thin  covering  slabs  just  overlaid  by  a  thin  covering  of  turf.  They  are 
l»oth  small  shallow  cists  compared  with  the  last. 

Cist  No.  II.  (iig.  36)  is  covered  by  a  slab  3  feet  9  inches  long  by  2 
feet  11  inches  broail,  and  (juite  liglit.  The  cist  measures  internally  2 
feet  2A  inches  long  by  14  inches  broad,  and  1  foot  5  inches  deep.  The 
alabs  forming  its  walls  are  (piite  thin  and  light,  one  being  only  an  inch 
thick.  The  end  sUmes  lie  within  the  side  stones  which,  are,  however, 
not  opposite  one  another.  Its  long  axis  lies  east  north-east  and  west- 
s<juth-we8t. 

The  whole  cavity  was  lilled  witli  burnt  human  bones,  mixed  with  a 
little  soil. 
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There  was  no  urn,  and  the  riddle  caii^^lit  nothing  whatever  in  the  way 
of  impleiuente  or  f>niamcnts. 

Cist  Nu.   111.  (viu.  37), 

The  third  cist  lir.^  15  feet  to  the  s<nith-east  of  tlie  last. 

It  ia  coverexl  by  a  liglit  somewhat  oval  flag,  measuring  4  feet  3  incht-.s 
by  2  feet  6  incheii.  The  internal  measurements  are  2  feet  3  inches  in 
length,  1  foot  6  inches  in  breadth^  increasing  to  1  foot  7|  inches  at  the 


Fig.  3".  rku  of  Anchftntiri©  Cist  No.  III. 

SOU th-«ionth -west  end.     The  long  axis  lies  sonth-sonth-west  and  iiorth- 
north-eaat,  so  that  it  does  not  lie  parallel  to  No.  1. 

The  end  stones  lie  witliin  the  side  stones,  ajid  the  sonth-south-we^t 
end  is  provided  with  tvv(\  All  the  fiag^  are  very  tight  and  shallow,  nnil 
the  depth  of  the  eist  is  only  14  inches*  The  Ulterior  was  fiJled  wntli 
soil  wiiich  contained  the  much  broken  remnants  of  the  skull,  and  long 
Ixtnes  of  the  unbnrnt  skeleit*n  of  a  child  in  its  first  dentition, 
•  The  skull  is  represented  by  fragments  of  the  right  fronUd,  jKirietal, 
occipital,  and  tempral  Iwiies. 

The  bones  ate  A^ery  thin,  showing  very  little  diploic  tissue.     All  the 
sutures  are  open. 
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As  neither  the  maxilla  nor  mandible  has  been  preserved,  it  is  not 
possible  to  speak  definitely  as  to  the  af^e  from  the  dentition,  although  a 
number  of  milk-teeth  crowns  were  found  in  the  soil.  In  the  absence  of 
evidence  from  the  teeth,  it  may  be  noticed  that  tlie  frontal  sinus  is  only 
in  the  earliest  stages  of  excavation — which  would  point  to  the  child 
having  been  somewhere  between  seven  and  eight  years  of  age. 

4.    MOUNTSTUART   CiST   (FIG.    38). 

Within  the  Mountstuart  i){)licies,  a  few  yards  from  the  west  lodge,  in 
March  1887,  a  cist  was  exposed  containing  an  unburnt  interment.  Since 
this  find  is  interesting  and  important,  as  a  contrast  to  that  which  I 
opened  at  Scalpsie  Bay,  I  may  be  permitted  to  repeat  here  such  salient 
facts  as  are  known  about  it.  These  are  found  in  a  letter  from  the  late 
Marquess  of  Bute.^ 

The  surface  presented  some  irregularities  wliich  Lord  Bute  always 
looked  on  as  a  natural  hillock,  but  which  he  inclined  after  the  discovery 
to  think  must  have  been  the  remains  of  a  tumulus.  Kighteen  inches  below 
the  surface  of  this  hillock,  during  the  progress  of  some  work,  a  slab  of  red 
conglomerate  sandstone  su<di  as  o(!Curs  on  the  sca-sliore,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  distant,  was  laid  bare.  It  was  5  feet  long  by  3  feet  3  inches  wide, 
and  about  6  inches  thick.  It  rested  on  six  weather-worn  flattish  stones 
set  on  their  ends — two  at  the  head,  two  at  the  feet,  and  one  on  each  side. 
The  cist  was  oriented  north  and  south,  and  was  4  feet  2  inches  long  by 
about  18  inches  wide.  The  east  stone  had  fallen  in,  and  was  therefore 
unsupported  by  the  end  stones — differing  in  this  respect  from  the  ordi- 
nary short  cist.  It  was  three-quarters  full  of  sand  and  sea-pebbles  ;  and 
lying  on  the  floor  formed  of  sand,  pebbles,  and  gravel  lay  the  fragments 
of  a  skeleton  much  decomposed.  From  the  disposition  of  the  parts 
Ix>ni  Bute  justly  concluded  that  the  body  had  been  placed  in  the 
doubled-up  position,  and  on  the  right  side.  Tlie  skull,  represented  by 
the    face  and  left  side  of   the  vault,  lay  turned  towards  the  east  and 

^  A  letter  to  Dr  Anderson,  published  in  the  Qlasyow  Herald^  March  25th,  1887. 
Quoted  here  from  Bute  in  the  Olden  Time,  J.  King  Hewison. 
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tilted  some  what  upwards,  the  right  aide,  as  is  so  fretiueut,  h  living 
decomposed  where  it  lay  in  cniitaet  with  the  soil  Tlie  remaining  hones 
were  in  fragments  on  tlie  floor;  hut  the  remnants  of  the  thigh  and 
ahiii  hones  hiy  close  together,  and  end  to  end. 

On  the  floor  was  founds  under  the  upj^r  |>tirt,  some  hnmt  sfcufF.     Near 
the  feet  and  near  the  hea*!  lay  what  f^aeined  like  the  remains  of  pins  or 


^~  o 


Fig,  3S.  Flan  of  Oivt  and  rt^oustruction  of  the  SJktiletoii  ia  Ciat  at  Mountatnart. 

skewers-  In  the  north-east  corner  was  an  urn  l>'ing  on  its  side-  In 
front  of  the  chin,  **  where  the  hands  hail  heen,"  lay  a  "  cnrrupt  piece  of 
hronsse,'*  arid  where  the  net-k  hud  het^n,  100  jeli  headsj  wliieh  when  put 
together  formed  the  neck  la  ee  figured  on  \\  66  {fig,  40), 

The  urn  is  of  the  uauiil  food- vessel  type,  made  of  darkish  red  paste. 
It  is  7  inches  in  lieight,  with  a  l>ase  2|  inches  in  diameter  and  a  mouth 
7  inches  across.  The  upper  part  is  ornamented  with  horizontal  hands  of 
a  cl)e%Tony  i»attern,  like  that  on  the  uni  from  the  cist  at  Browtdiead| 
Arran^  figured  in  my  paper  in  the  ProeeedingB^  vol,  xjti\n\,  p.  122, 
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The  piece  of  hwnne  ia  m  small  ;is  in  1>«  indetermiimble,  except  that 
there  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  bronze. 

The  necklace  {tig-  40)  ia  of  the  usual  chamcter  of  tlie  necklaces,  miide 
of  bugle-shapil  tieads  and  rboniboidal  aiid  triangular  plates  of  Jet  with 
piiijctuUted  urnaineriU  It  Liunsi^tf*  tif  two  terminal  triaugnlar  jilatcs  and 
four  ititermudiate  rhombiudal  plates  witli  98  bcad;^  and  a  trianguhir 
jjendant. 

The  takull  (fij^.  41)  has  obttiiiied  some  celebrity  owing  to  the  exietence 


Pig.  St.   tirii  from  Cist  at  ^lomnbtaiii't,  Batr.    (BcAle,  j.) 

of  A  |)erforfllion  on  the  left  frontal  Ixine,  which  Dr  MiHm>  has  attributed 
Ui  tr*?i)anning. 

Dr  BeddoCj  who  examined  the  cranial  fra^anentis,  came  to  the  opinion 
**  that  the  owner  was  a  younj^  woman,  Tlie  wisdom  teeth  have  not 
aippearud,  but  the  other  teeth  are  already  ah'glitly  worn  by  the  us©  of 
Imril  food.  The  tii audible  h  mther  BniaU»  The  akidl,  indeed,  must 
have  l»een  a  anuill  one  ait<:igether,  but  this  cannot  lie  attributed  to  mere 
yoath,  as  the  owner  must  have  arrived  at  the  age  when  the  skull  is 
|ifvtty  well  grown. 

**  Fronted  diameter  is  98  mm. — this  ia  pretty  goofl ;  Htephanic  diatjietet 
VOL,   xxxviii.  5 
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(about)   115   miu.i  which  is  sinall     Whether  tlie  skull   was  bradiy  or 
<lolichoce[>hahc  I  caunot  tsay,  but  I  incJuie  to  think  the  fomier.     There  is 


Fig,  40.  Necklaeii  of  Jet  WfmU  and  PUtva  from  Cist  (with  Uru>  fig.  US) 
nt  MouiJi^tuurt,  Bute, 

a  amHll  degree  of  alveolar  prognatlusiu  ivlitch  ia  more  usual  (in  liritmii) 
with  the  foruier/^  i 

^  iVpe.  Stic,  Antiq.  Scot,,  vol.  ii.,  ficrita  iii,,  p.  7. 
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I  hav^  very  cartifully  re-examinod  the  apecimuu^  bat  cannot  add 
an^^tlijng  further  to  I)r  BtMldoe*;*  desert ptioQ.  Comimrhig,  however,  the 
geueral  chanteters  of  the  fmgmeut  with  llie  larger  jHirtiuii  of  the 
Auchantirie  akiill,  I  rt^cogiiise  si  general  resemblance  which  leflViis  uo 
doubt  in  m}^  mind  that  it  be!onga  in  the  same  ehiss. 

On  the  left  frontal  bone^  behind  iind  above  its  extendi  angular 
prof^es^,  with  its  upper  edge  totiching  the  temporal  crest,  there  is  a 
shallow  depression,  roughlj  circular,  measuring  27  mm*  by  24  nini.     It 


Fig.  41.  SktiU  from  Ciiit  at  Moimtstunrtf  Bute,    (Scale,  i.) 

involves  be^th  the  outer  table  and  the  dipltie  of  the  bone,  atid  i^  iKunided 
liy  an  elevated  Hj)  formed  by  a  heaping  up  of  new  Iwne  round  the 
fos3*:i.  At  tlie  low  er  and  anterior  angle  this  lip  ih  undermined,  elsewhere 
it  pa^e.%  gradtially  iuti>  the  floor  of  tbt*  esLcavatitm*  This  floor  is  rough, 
and  covered  by  minute  foramina,  and  is  further  i>erfomted  by  an  irregularly 
rectangular  opening,  meas^iirin*;  9*1  lum.  in  its  longer  by  6 '9  mm.  in 
its  sbortcr  axis.  The  eilgea  of  the  perfiu'ation  are  sluirp,  an^  in  no  'vvay 
rotimled  ofl',  and  are  flush  with  the  inner  surface  ol  the  skull. 

As  I  have  said  alx»\  e,  l)r  Munro  has  advanced  the  theory  that  this 
opening  was  the  result  of  a  trejKvnning  operation  carried  out  during  life. 


I 
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If  this  be  the  case,  tlie  specimen  is  one  of  great  interest,  and  no  account 
of  the  prehistoric  remains  in  Bute  can  pass  it  by  without  careful  ex- 
amination. The  authority  of  so  distinguished  an  archaeologist — himself 
a  doctor  of  medicine — is  a  strong  support  of  the  suggestion ;  but  my  own 
analysis  of  the  specimen,  while  it  does  not  lead  me  to  the  conclusion 
tliat  the  perforation  is  necessarily  an  accidental  breaking  through  of  the 
floor  of  the  fossa  post-mortem^  does  not  support  the  theory  of  trepanning. 

Without  committing  myself  to  a  categorical  statement,  I  shall  simply 
state  the  arguments  against  the  theory  : — 

1st.  The  site  is  an  improbable  one  for  a  prehistoric  trepanning  through 
sound  bone  in  life,  as  it  lay  under  cover  of  the  thick  temporal  muscle. 

2nd.  The  elevated  lip  of  the  fossa  is  undoubtedly  to  be  referred  to 
deposit  of  new  bone  in  the  course  of  a  vital  process.  The  uneven  surface 
of  the  floor,  and  of  the  undermined  portion  of  the  lip,  has  all  the 
appearance  of  a  bony  surface,  which  was,  during  life,  covered  by  granula- 
tion tissue.  The  fossa  thus  shows  evidence  of  a  prolonged  pathological 
process  occurring  during  the  life  of  the  individual ;  and  it  undoubtedly 
was  a  necrosis  of  the  bone,  not  improl}ably  the  result  of  a  wound  or  blow\ 

3rd.  The  perforation  of  the  floor  of  the  fossa  shows,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  evidence  of  a  vital  process.  The  edge  is  quite  sharp,  and  not 
rounded  off  as  one  would  expect  if  the  hole  were  made  by  an  instrument, 
and  the  individual  had  survived  the  operation  for  a  time. 

4th.  Two  explanations  suggest  themselves  which  equally  well,  to  my 
mind  better,  accord  with  the  appearances  than  that  of  trepanning : — 

(1st.)  While  the  edge  is  not  such  as  would  probably  result  from  an 
operative  opening,  certain  specimens  of  perforation  by  necrosis  I  have 
examined,  indicate  that  it  may  have  ])een  left  thus  ])y  the  necrotic 
process  attacking  -the  inner  table  of  the  skull. 

(2nd.)  The  })athol(»gical  process  having  eaten  away  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  dipliie,  so  as  to  ex}»ose  the  inner  table  at  the  bottom  of  the 
depression,  the  thin  papery  shell  of  compact  bone  left  was  broken  out 
after  the  maceration  of  the  skeleton.  Every  other  portion  of  such  bone 
in  the  skull  was  broken  when  it  was  found. 
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This  oist  at  Mountstuart  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  only  instance  of  a  short 
cist  mtexrnent  in  Bute  which  lias  been  adequately  described,  and  from 
vrhicli.  tlie  relics  have  been  preserved.  I  have  examined  every  known 
site  in  tHe  island,  except  the  circles,  so  that,  until  some  accidental  cir- 
cum3t«.i-Lce  reveals  a  new  site,  I  have  exhausted  the  available  data 
regarciiiig   this  class  of  structure. 

A  oonsiclerable  number  of  sites  ^  of  preliistoric  sepulture  are,  liowever, 
i^ierreci  to  in  the  small  available  literature  ;  of  these  l)r  J.  King  Hewison  ^ 
gives  a,   complete  list,  and  I  shall  briefly  refer  to  them. 

*^*^^^    Hlain  ^  in  his  Manuscript,  now  ])ublished  in  book  form,  refers  to 

Jree    «*►  l:)aTrows''  which  were  removed  in  the  end  of  the  18th  century  to 

*^^^t^h  of  Mountstuart,  at  Kerrylamont.     In  a  manuscript  History  of 

^»    ^^y  a  teacher  named  Macconachie,  referred  to  by  Dr  Hewison,  it  is 

^*^^<^1   that  at  Bruchag,  the  next  farm  to  Kerrylamont,  in  1817,  the 

^^     found  an  ornamented  urn  with  burnt  bones  during  the  removal 

^^  ^    ^^iTiuilus. 

^*Vs  apparently  dep<>sited  in  the  soil  have  )»een  found  also  at  Scalpsie, 

^_^.     ^*"^5id,  at  Nether   Ardroscadale,  and   on  a  hill   above  tlie  farm  of 

^^liall,    near    Rothesay.       The    latter   discovery    was   made   about 

^**y-five  years  ago,  when  several  urns  were  dug  out,  until  the  pro- 

.  ^^^^T\gs  yfQYc  stopped   l»y   the   late  Marquess  of  Bute.     I  visited  this 

.«      *    "^^hich  has  been  ploughed  this  year  for  the  first  time  proba])ly  since 

'^^te  of  the  discovery  ;  Imt  nothing  now  remains  to  show  the  character 

_     ^*^e  interment.     The  farmer  informs  me  that  he  found  nothing,  and  I 

lE?^****  fiee  no  cist  covei-s  appearing  anywhere  on  the  hill. 

in  mentions  that  a  cairn  with  a  cist  containing  an  urn  and  burnt' 
"Was  removed  from  a  field  near  Brechocli,  and  that  in  the  same 
were  several  small  cairns  containing  Iwmes  but  no  urns.     He 
o  "  barrows  "  at  Craigbiorach  and  Upper  Barone  Farms  near 

X  in  the  outline  map. 
Time,  vol.  i.,  p.  38. 
1  tee  History  of  the  County  of  Bute,  by  J.  Eaton  Reid,  1864, 
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SniiDfi  Karnes  Bav,  a  cist,  now  hmh  into  tlie  wall  at  Kairies  Castle  Gate, 
fffis  foUMil  in  tho  centre  of  the  cairn.     The  cist  was  almut  30  hiclies 
Jiitf©,  aiiii  contained  dark,  apparently  burnt  ashes,  together  with  a 
l4dy  ornamental  urn,  w]H*-h  on  heiijg  handiedj  broke  into  fragments." 

Tumulus  containing  a  burnt  interment  without  a  cist. 

Above  the  farmhouse  of  Kerrycnit^ochj  which  la  situated  near  the 

1 

y 

Fig*  42.  View  tif  Moiiiia  un  liOl  above  Kerry  enisoch  from  the  south -en  &t. 

Initli  end  of  Loch  Aacog,  there  is  an  elevation  marked  ''  Mound  "  on  the 
ftrd  nance  Mftps. 

It  stands  (fig.  42)  on  the  open  moor,  its  highest  point  commanding 
^wide  prosiiect.     Itself  covered   with   smooth  close  turf,  it  projects 
■  or    6    feet   above   the   heather   winch    surrounds   it   on    every  side. 
H^^^ply  circular,  measuring  44  feet  east  and  west  by  38  north  and 
^^^^^^M^rd  or  tradition  exists  regnrdijig  its  ever  having  been 
^^^^^^^^^pprr^sion   on   the  top   excited  a  suspicion  that  I  had 

^^^^^^^^Bhfeirl  to  lie  removed  over  the  summit  of  the  mound, 

' 

Ll 
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Iam'Ii  tlivtMiaii.     Hi»  furtlier  ilostTilies  sever: 
iinih'i-    I)iiiuigi»il,   wliich    he  caused    to   1)C  ■ 
tt'iuliMu'*'  i»f  Mr  .lolin  Nnrttni,  the  ehief  gar- 
nlitainrd   iindniihtiHl  (>vidi>iu*e,  in  the  sha]M 
phicos  of  se|iuhiHv,  hut  he  (U»es  not  Siiy  wliat 

(Ml  Stravannan  Karni.  near  Kingartli  Chi: 
the  six  inrh    nia))  wliich  has  now  dis4ip])eii 
«;roiind  more  than  onee  wit  lion  t  iH'in^  sueci 
IM-   llewisiMi  informs  nie  tliat  a  numher  oi 
vaHev  of  tlie  luirn  here  reveah'd  an  ancient 

At  RudliaUidarli,  i»n  the  north-east  jwint 
on  I  lie  snrf.uv  the  t-over  of  a  cist  which 
A  skull  was  found,  wliicli  l>r  llewison  asci- 
lluxlrv,  ^^j 

Ui'Miains  x*i  a  rairn  an*  still  to  lie  seen  on  ,  ^^ 
Ardl»ri:.        It    is    refernnl    to   by    Blaiiii 
.1  ••^'i•i^   liute^hire,  vol.  v.,  p.  104,  it 
hern  jMrtiallv  I'peneil,  and  "was  found 
mi\«d  with  the  stones." 

Pv    llewison  ^   »:ives   the   following 
A^l:«.',u'    Tt'ltn    tlieiv    lies  a  little 
h\\:    .\   v'iMiiurv    rti;o  noted    in    Dr  Ml 
lu'iliLji'.idhain,  wiiirh  sii:nities  the  iNirial^ 
ot   :lii'  farm,  il.'se  t%»  the  highway,  whevggfT 
a  moinid  U'<:dr  :lie  P.Mn:    House  Bum,  l^t 
tixe  \eais  a^;.'  an  -.uraiense  cairn,  somgfw^. 
a  :»,'!■:  :.>;i  v«t  a  *.an:er  oairn  which 
!v.  IS>^.  \\:;i-.-.  :h»'  St  on  OS  were 
s  : '.  i.i-  .»i  •.•:vh:*«:'»ri.    hurial,  and 
N.    ■,  .•-. .  i\»Mtaiv.:r.^  '.v.  some  eases 
\w.v^  .a:d  Kill'  '.  •.■.::,:  ::ie  ein'uiuf< 

••  \ur.;\  a:  ::•..    :\\.\\  removal  to 

'ht  iHdm  IM' 

•r 
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^^^H^  mbbit-warren  ;  and  during  this  aimimer,  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  the 
^^^^     lioles,  evidently  scraped  nut  from  iU  interior,  ther*^  wa«  picked  up  what 
^m            ^as  iiescril>*?d  tu  uie  aa  ii  mi'tid  Imekie,  green  in  colour.     Left  on  view  in 
^M             the  farm  parlour,  this  too  hm  dieappeareil, 

^^^^           1  caused  iJie  inotind  to  lie  trenched  right  across  the  centre  in  the  hof^es 
^^^■^      of  discovering  something  to  throw  h^ht  on  these  finds  ;  hut  ahsolutely 
^M             nothing  wui%  ex|H»sed.    The  nujtmd  consists  of  clayoy  eoi^  willi  a  hw  hirge 
^M             «lonef^  hut  there  is  no  ciiirn  liore  raa  ut  Kerrycruioch  ;  and  I  saw  neither 

^ 

1 

Fig,  43.  View  of  Motiud  at  Upi>er  ArdroteHdale  from  tlie  south. 

charcoal  nor  signs  of  burnt  nuiterial     I  then  curried  trenches  at  right 
angles  to  the  first,  out  to  the  other  extremities  of  tlie  mound,  hut  they 
ijmuj];ht  nothing  to  Hght. 

The    Iiopeletisly    spoiled    reconl   *A  \v\nit    v^'^aM    l^ve    lieen    a    most 
interesting  group  of  phenomena  leaves  on&  unable  tt*  say  whether  the 
mound  h  a  tumulus  or  not ;  only  one  thing  m  eertiitn»  that  it   never 
Lunitajned  a  short  cist.     It  is  not  iiupim«tible  tiiat  there  were  fragmeutu 
t>f  an  urn  fcmnd  on  the  first  opening ;  and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  an 
Eintnuned  explorer  would  fail  to  observe  such  a  deposit  of  burnt  honm  aa 
ivas  found  in  the  Kerrycru3och  mound. 

L            \ 
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II.  Tumuli  at  Kerrytonlia. 

Billow  the  furmliouso  of  Kerrytonlia,  quite  close  to  the  beach,  oflf  the 
northern  jn^int  of  Kilchattan  Biiy,  there,  are  twin  green  mounds — 
tlesignatotl  as  tumuli  on  the  Ortlnance  Map.  Blain  refers  to  them  in  his 
HUtonj^  anil  mentions  that  a  thiixl  mound  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
when  oi»ened,  yielded  implements  of  bronze. 

<  hie  of  the  existing'  moumls  was  opened  a  numWr  of  years  ago,  as 
rei-onhnl  by  i)r  Hewison,  but  nothing  was  discoveretl.  In  the  absence  of 
any  definite  signs  to  show  which  of  the  jwiir  bail  been  exploreti  I  trenched 
Unh.  They  ai-e  placed  S4  feet  a^mrt.  P^Iach  is  a  circular  mound  of  very 
nearly  the  same  ilimensions — the  eastern  one  measuring  44  feet  by  42,  the 
western  45  feet  by  42.  The  ft^rmer  is,  however,  considerably  higher, 
standing  nearly  G  feet  alxn-e  the  general  surface  ;  while  the  latter  is  only 
some  ^^  feel  high. 

lUuh  numnds  an*  formed  of  IkmcIi  stuff  coven»d  by  a  layer  of  so\\  and 
each  lias  in  its  heart  a  cairn  of  stones. 

In  the  higher  mound  the  mass  of  stones  was  alkuit  14  feet  across, 
and  the  stones  wen^  large  irn*gular  bKn^ks  nhvstly  of  Siuulstone,  loosely 
piltnl  together.  The  intervening  material  was  Ivach  sand,  consist- 
ing mostly  i^f  sliells  in  minute  fK\gmen:< ;  b:i:  there  were  als4i  many 
larger  fragments,  and  tnnuber^  of  entuv  sluil>  whelks^  c^x-kles,  limpets, 
m\k\  d.uus. 

1  ru:  ir.r,^  :bis  oentrii  ov*:v.  :urv.oxl  or,:  ,vll 
-i  -wi:  tv»  :;ie  subj.uv!*.:  s:r.r.»;Io  o!  :lie  ^'M  ^v- 

"  •.::  .i*s.\'.;:v'v  !;.^:  ■.:•*.*:  ^^  i<  'nx*- •\'v; 

::    'v.iis    I    >!".^'^«\   :V.«'    v.»'..V'i.;;'.\\l     *■  ,"*> 

■.  v.  It'v.^v  :*■.•.:  '**.>    »***>>c*.  ^  .i;-.*'>  ".w-.  ■'.'    . 
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5X     layer  of  soil  resting  on  a  layer  of  beach  sand,  then  a  mass  of  large 
^tiones   loosely  piled  was  met  with.     They  were  mostly  irregular  slabs 
c>:f    sandstone  from  the  cliffs   of  the  25   foot  beach,   some   200   yards 
inland,  or  conglomerate  from  the   beach.     There   was   no  sign  of  any 
5i.rrangement ;  but  they  had  been  quite  obviously  piled  artificially.     The 
^nass  of  stones  did  not  occupy  the   exact  centre  of  the  mound,  being 
bearer  the  south  and  east   edges.     It   was   smaller   than   that   in   the 
iieighbouring  hillock,  being  10  feet  in  diameter.     It   extended   down- 
'wards  to  a  depth  of  2  feet  6  inches  from  the  surface.     The  interstices 
^tween  the  stones  were  filled  with  beach  sand,  and  beneath  them  there 
was  a  stratum  of   loose  beach  stuff,  a])out  18  inches  thick,  this  again 
resting  on  the  coarse  shingle  of  the  old  beach.     This  layer   of   beach 
sand  contained  many  fragments  of  shells,  as  well  as  whole  shells  water- 
washed. 

I  removed  the  whole  central  area  of  stones,  and  found,  at  a  depth  of 
3  feet  from  the  surface,  a  thin  stratum  of  charcoal  at  one  point.  It 
was  nearly  in  the  centre  of  tlie  mound,  but  not  under  the  centre  of  the 
heap  of  stones,  and  it  was  very  limited,  extending  18  inches  at  most, 
and  not  more  than  1  inch  thick  at  any  part. 

There  were  no  burnt  bones  found  in  this  charcoal  bed,  nor  in  any 
part  of  the  excavation ;  and  no  pottery  or  implements  were  seen. 
The  nature  of  these  mounds  is  thus  quite  doubtful,  though  the 
disposition  of  the  central  mass  of  stones,  and  the  fact  of  finding  a 
layer  of  burnt  wood  so  deep  as  3  feet  from  the  surface,  show  that 
they  have  been  raised  artificially.  It  seems  to  me  unlikely  that 
they  are  sepulchral ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  could  be  sites 
of  habitation.  They  are  not  kitchen  middens  for  the  disposition  of 
the  shells,  and  the  appearance  of  them  is  quite  different  from  the 
undoubted  heap  of  that  nature  at  Glecknabae. 

Analysis  of  Data  yielded  by  Explorations. 

If  the  three  mounds  of  uncertain  nature,  last  described,  be  omitted 
from  consideration,  the  record  I  have  submitted  in  this  paper  presents, 
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as  might  have  been  expected,  a  set  of  circumstancos  in  ahnost  all  respects 
similar  to  these  observed  in  the  neighbouring  island  of  Arran. 

There  is  evidence  of  two  markedly  different  cultural  phases  super- 
imposed on  one  another.  As  in  Arran,  the  earlier  phase  is  represented 
l)y  the  cham]>ereil  cairns,  the  later  by  the  short  cist  interments. 

In  Hute,  however,  we  have  in  the  Glecknabae  cairn  a  set  of  phenomena 
which  corresponds  with  nothing  observed  in  Arran,  for  in  the  kitchen 
midden  we  must  recognise  an  earlier  phase  than  anything  met  with  in 
that  island,  while  in  the  modified  chaml>ei-s  there  is  reason  for  l)elieving 
that  there  is  represented  a  phase  which  may  be  termed  transitional. 

Taking  the  refuse-heap  first,  it  is  to  ])e  noticed  that  it  rested  on  an 
old  surface,  and  was  itself  covered  by  a  sui>erficial  layer  of  soil  whicli 
intervened  l)etween  it  and  the  stones  of  the  cairn.  The  question  arises, 
was  tlie  cairn  built  at  a  time  when  the  refuse-heap  was  already  hidden 
l)y  a  layer  of  soil  and  a  covering  of  turf?  The  probabilities  are  in 
favour  of  an  affirmative  answer,  and  therefore  the  midden  may  reason- 
ably 1)0  referred  t<»  an  (jarlier  date  than  the  cairn. 

Coming  now  to  tlie  chambers,  it  will  l>e  noticed  that  they  differ  from 
the  typical  structures  within  the  field  of  my  personal  observation,  yet, 
notwithstanding  the  structural  differences,  the  essential  idea  is  the 
same.  They  are  chaml)ei*s  provided  with  a  [>ortal  of  entrance,  indi- 
cating the  custom  <»f  successive  interments  in  one  vault.  Taking  the 
cairn  as  a  whole,  however,  there  is  no  indication  that  it  is  a  structure 
with  a  definite  relationship  to  one  or  other  of  the  chambers,  nor 
that  it  formed  with  a  chaml)er  a  monument  ex])ressive  of  a  single 
structural  idea. 

The  outline  and  general  plan  is  no  doubt  gone  beyond  recall ;  but  as 
botli  cliambers  must  have  l)een  placed  at  the  edge  of  the  cairn  from  the 
lirst,  their  relative  i)ositiou  indicates  that  it  cannot  have  been  a  structure 
such  as  the  great  cairns  associated  with  the  larger  segmented  chambers. 

The  departure  from  the  idea  exi)ressed  in  the  larger  chambered  cairns 
might  1)0  only  a  local  manifestation  of  the  same  phase  of  culture;  but 
as  we  sliall  see  later,  the  evidence  provided  by  the  dejmsit    indicates 
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that  the  variation  from  the  type  lias  probably  more  than  a  casual 
significance. 

Ijooking  at  the  position  of  the  chambered  cairns,  on  the  map,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  short  cists,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  they  are  placed 
only  on  the  western  side  of  the  island.  In  an  island  of  such  narrow 
dimensions  this  may  have  no  sigiuficance,  but  it  is  worth  noting  since 
this  line  of  chambered  cairns  is  the  eastern  limit  of  such  structures  in 
the  Clyde  basin. 

A  structure,  the  essential  characters  of  which  are  exactly  similar  to 
the  small  chambers  in  Glecknabae  Cairn,  still  stands  at  Ardnadam  on 
the  Holy  Loch.  It  has  two  portal  stones  l)ounding  the  entrance,  which 
stand  nearly  6  feet  above  the  ground,  and  are  therefore  more  prominent 
features  than  those  of  the  Glecknabae  chambers. 

When  referring  to  the  distribution  of  these  chaml»ered  cairns,  I  may 
mention  that,  besides  those  recorded  in  this  and  my  former  pai)ers,  I 
have  met  with  a  much  ruined  example  at  Glenreisdale,  a  short  distance 
inland  from  Skipness  Bay,  in  Argyleshire ;  and  that,  from  certain  de- 
scriptions 1  have  seen  of  structures  which  existed  in  the  peninsula 
between  the  Kyles  of  Bute  and  Loch  Fyne,  I  am  certain  they  are  to  be 
found  in  that  locality  also. 

Implements. — The  structures  in  Bute  have  yielded  very  few  imple- 
ments as  compared  with  the  Arran  examples  ;  but  such  as  have  been  found 
in  no  way  alter  conclusions  ])ased  on  earlier  work.  Nothing  made  of 
metal  has  yet  aj)peared.  The  occurrence  in  the  Bute  chambers  of  the 
same  greenish  mineral  which  was  found  in  the  Arran  chambers,  and 
which  was  identified  as  Corriegills  pitchstone,  is  a  curious  feature. 

So  far  as  I  know,  none  of  this  rare  mineral  is  found  naturally  in  Bute, 
and  in  two  of  the  chambers  the  pieces  were  undoubtedly  chips  or  flakes 
broken  artificially. 

It  may  have  been  employed  for  making  articles  of  personal  ornament, 
or  in  the  absence  of  an  adequate  supply  of  flint  it  may  have  taken  its 
place  in  the  manufacture  of  tools  with  cutting  or  scraping  edges  ;  but  the 
fact  that  neither  ornament  nor  implement  has  been  found  made  of  this 
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stone,  combined  with  the  fact  that  it  occurs  more  frequently  in  the  form 
of  unchipped  rough  pieces,  perha[)s  jwints  to  its  having  been  regarded 
as  an  object  of  intrinsic  value,  l)ut  what  significance  underlies  its 
occurrence  in  the  cliambers  it  is  not  possible  to  guess. 

Pottery. 

The  vessels  put  together  from  the  fragments  in  which  they  were  re- 
covered form  a  valuable  addition  to  our  collection  of  chamber  pottery. 

Those  with  rounded  bottoms  are  all  types  met  with  before,  and  the 
general  character  of  the  ornament  when  it  occurs  is  the  same  as  previously 
described.  There  is  the  shallow  grooving  seen  on  the  lips  of  the  two 
vessels  from  Glecknabae  chaml)er  No.  I.,  and  the  pattern  of  dots  and 
lines  on  the  vessel  from  Bicker's  Houses  chamber.  In  the  latter  the 
ornament  is  in  some  respects  different  from  anything  yet  observed.  The 
dotted  impressions  which  form  the  imttern  are  larger  and  more  irregular, 
and  made  by  a  pointed,  not  a  toothed  implement.  The  curious  device  of 
decorating  one-half  of  the  circumference  of  the  bowl  by  rows  of  dots, 
and  the  other  half  by  vertical  lines,  is  paralleled  in  the  large  vessel  from 
Beacharr  ^  in  which  the  lip  has  a  different  pattern  over  each  half 
of  the  circumference.  This  vessel  in  size  and  shape  must  have  been  the 
counterpart  of  the  large  thick-walled  vessel  from  chamber  Xo.  I.,  at 
Glecknabae  cairn,  of  which  only  the  lip  could  1m?.  put  together. 

The  small  urn  from  Bicker's  Houses  chamber,  though  in  shape  similar 
to  certain  of  the  Arran  and  Beacharr  urns,  is  the  smallest  vessel  yet 
discovenjd.  The  lipped  urn  from  the  same  chaml)er,  and  that  with  a 
lip  from  chamV>er  No.  1.  in  Glecknabae  cairn,  belong  to  the  same  class 
as  the  Liirgie  and  Achnacree  urns,  though  the  decoration  in  the  second 
is  confined  to  the  lij*,  while  in  the  Largie  urn  it  covers  the  whole  Ixniy 
of  the  vessel. 

Glecknabae  chamber  No.  I.  thus  corresponds  in  every  respect  in  its 
deposit  of  pottery  with  the  chaml)ered  cairns  of  Arran  and  Argyle ;  but 
chamber  No.  II.  has  yielded  vessels  of  a  type  not  hitherto  found  in  any 
^  "Cairns  of  Arran,"  /Voc.  Hoc.  Antiq.  ticut.^  vol.  xxxvi.,  p.  108. 
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cha,ml>ered  cairn  in  Scotland.  In  form  the  vessels  correspond  to  the 
variety  known  as  the  drinking-cup  or  beaker  type  of  urn.  The  ornament 
18,  liOAvcver,  atypical.  The  largest  fragments  show  only  a  series  of 
vertiicsa.!  markings,  not  unlike  the  decoration  on  the  ''beaker"  from 
Suffc>llc,  No.  34,  Plate  XXVIIl.  of  the  Hon.  John  Abercromb/s  paper 
on    this  class  of  ceramic.^ 

C>i:x  tlie  other  fragments  the  design  is  more  elaborate,  and  on  one  it  is 
arrxix^^e^  in  a  somewhat  irregular  zonular  manner. 

-■-'i*^  occurrence  of  the  drinking-cup  or  beaker  class  of  urn  in  a 
cna,ncxT3«x  identical  with  another  in  the  same  cairn  which  yielded  typical 
cha.ncxli>^i  pottery,  is  of  much  interest  and  significance. 

-*■  ^    "%'v^  accept  Mr  Abercromby's  conclusions  that  this  class  of  ceramic 

wa^     ixxtixoduced  at  the  end  of  the  Neolithic  period,  and  that  the  tyi)e 

^**^^^^<i     «i  is  earlier  than  those  designated  as  ^  and  y,  we  are  obliged 

^-^^^Xiolude    that    the    culture    of    the    Stone    Age    i)ersisted    in    the 

^^ticii-xi    Islands   for   the   whole   period   corresponding   to   tvpe   a   in 

So^tlx      Uritain. 

~^^  ^^ '^JV'ever  this  may  be,  the  discovery  of   the  beaker  type  of  urn  in 

^^^     these  small  chambers  proves  that  they  must  have  represented  a 

^^^*^^«xl  phase  of  the  Stone  culture    in    Scotland.     They  would  seem 

^^v>i*e  to  provide  a  link  between  the  Stone  Age  and  Bronze  Age  of 

"■"*^^x<i,  or,  perhaps  better,  between  the  chamber  culture  and  the  sliort 

^^"^^Iture,  and  to  supply  us  with  a  working  hypothesis  for  the  classifi- 

^^    of  the  structures  assigned  to  the  Stone  Age  in  this  part  of  the 

Shout  Cist  Interments. 

"^^^    relics  from  the  short  cist  interments  are  not  numerous  :  but  such 
as       vv 

■^^^y   are,    they  provide  the   same   striking   contrast   to    the  earlier 

^_^  ^^^xents  as  was  seen  in  Arran. 

^^"te  has  been  fairly  rich  in  graves  of  this  class ;  and  considering  tliat 

^  ^^land  is  so  much  cultivated,  and  that  the  relic-hunter  has  left  his  tracks, 

^^   ^  matter  for  thankfulness  that  we  have  even  two  short  cist  inter- 

^  Jour.  Anthrojx)logical  Institvtey  vol.  xxxii.,  Part  ii. 
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iiients  with  associated  relics  properly  recorded.  Out  of  the  six  short  cist 
interments  described  in  this  jwiper,  one  was  placed  in  a  cairn  or  tumulus, 
one  in  a  cairn  of  an  earlier  date,  and  the  remaining  four  were  placed 
t)eneath  tlie  surface  with  no  ovei>;round  structure  to  mark  the  site  ;  of 
these,  again,  the  Mountstuart  cist  pruhably  was  once  covered  by  a  tumulus, 
while  the  remaining  three  presented  no  features  on  which  a  surmise 
could  be  founded  in  regard  to  this  point. 

There  are  among  those  I  liave  descril»ed  or  referred  to,  eight  undoubted 
short  cist  graves,  in  whicli  the  m(Mle  of  interment  is  certainly  known. 
In  six  of  these  the  body  had  been  inhumed,  in  two  it  had  been  previously 
cremated. 

The  short  cists  in  which  inhumation  was  tlie  mode  of  burial  are 
distinctly  larger,  more  cai)aci()us — with  the  exception  of  Auchantirie  cist 
No.  II ,  in  which  (^uite  a  young  chikl  was  Imried — than  the  cremation 
cists. 

Of  the  six  cists  of  which  we  have  a  comj)lete  description,  three 
contained  no  furniture  of  relics  ;  one  contained  only  fragments  of  a 
decorated  urn  :  the  remaining  two,  the  Mountstuart  and  Scalpsie  cists, 
had  urns  and  other  objects,  among  which  were  articles  of  lironze. 

The  Scalpsie  cist  containe<l  burnt  bones,  the  Mountstuart  an  unburnt 
ImhIv  in  the  c<»ntracted  position  :  yet  in  tlie  matter  of  reli(;s  there  is 
nothing  dehnilely  to  indicate  that  the  dillerent  custom  of  burial  belonged 
to  a  dillerent  ]»liast'  or  stage  of  the  I>ronze  Age.  Both  contained  objects 
of  bronze,  jet  beads,  and  urns  of  the  food-vessel  type,  differing  from  one 
another  only  in  tli(?  tletail  of  ornament:  and  further,  the  Scidpsie  urn  is 
practically  itlentical  with  om*  found  with  an  unburnt  b<^dy  at  Glenkill 
in  Arran. 

Thus  in  that  phase  of  the  r>ronze  culture,  when  burial  in  short  cist^ 
was  the  rule,  the  same  div«»rsity  of  custom  in  the  form  of  the  interment 
prevailed  as  in  th<*  Neolithic  cultun?  (»f  the.  cham))ered  cairn  period. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worth  noting  that  in  one  of  the  chambers  in 
Craigenew  cairn  at  (Ilocknaba<*,  both  customs  had  ))een  adoj)ted,  as  both 
burnt  and  unburnt  bones  were  found,  though  at  different  levels. 
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Human  Remains. 

Unfortunately  the  practice  of  cremation  seems  to  have  been  the  rule 
among  the  chamber-builders  of  Bute,  so  that  tlie  exploration  of  their 
graves  throws  no  light  on  their  physical  characters,  and  I  am  unable  to 
add  any  confirmatory  evidence  to  that  obtained  from  the  examination 
of  the  osseous  remains  found  in  the  Torlin  and  Clachaig  chambers 
in  Arran. 

From  the  short  cists,  however,  we  have  two  fragmentary  skulls ;  but 
as  they  are  both  female,  the  racial  characters  are  not  represented  in  a 
marked  degree. 

Both  skulls  are  small  and  delicate.  The  Mountstuart  specimen  is  too 
fragmentary  to  enable  one  to  judge  of  the  ratio  between  length  and 
breadth,  but  the  proportions  of  the  Auchantirie  skull  can  be  estimated, 
and  though  the  method  adopted  may  admit  of  a  degree  of  error,  I  believe 
I  am  justified  in  calculating  the  index  above  80. 

Thus  the  skull  agrees  with  the  two  recovered  in  short  cists  in  Arran, 
and  the  contrast  in  skull  form  between  the  chamber  builders  and  the 
short  cist  builders  in  the  Clyde  islands  is  maintained. 


VOU    XXXVIll. 
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IT. 

EXCAVATIONS  MADE  ON  THE  ESTATE  OF  MEIKLEOUR,  PERTHSHIRE, 
IN  MAY  1903.     By  Thb  Hon.  JOHN  ABERCROMBY,  Seerttary. 

( 1 .)  Eoccavatvm  of  the  Black  Hill  Tumulus, — At  the  east  end  of  tho 
parish  of  Capiith,  Pertlishire,  on  the  property  of  Meikleour,  there  rise^ 
a  small  isolated  hill,  marked  on  the  Ordnance  Survey  (Sheet  Ixiii.,  south— 
east)  as  Black  Hill  (Tumulus).  The  height  is  not  given  on  the  map, 
but  I  estimate  it  at  between  30  and  40  feet.  Its  length  is  abouO 
150  yards,  and  a  spur  to  the  south-east  is  about  50  yards  long.  Tli^ 
minister  who  wrote  the  account  of  the  parish  in  the  Old  Statistical 
Account  considered  it  artificial.  This  idea  has  been  adopted  by  others, 
and  is  still  not  quite  extinct.  About  thirty  years  ago  the  hill  wa^ 
planted  with  firs,  which  makes  a  complete  exploration  of  its  summit> 
somewhat  difficult.  The  top  of  the  hill  is  rounded,  and  among  thc^ 
thickly  planted  trees  and  huge  whin-bushes  at  the  northern,  tongue — 
like  end  of  it,  stands  a  small  circular  earthwork,  not  noted  on  the» 
Ordnance  Map. 

With  the  kind  permission  of  tho  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  th» 
proprietor  of  Meikleour,  I  was  able  to  make  some  excavations  from  th» 
4th  to  the  9th  of  May,  both  days  inclusive. 

Owing  to  the  above-mentioned  obstacles,  I  was  never  able  while  on 
the  ground  to  find  the  exact  centre  of  the  work.  Though  on  the  plan  I 
have  drawn  the  crest  of  the  ramparts  as  truly  circular  with  a  diameter 
of  41  feet,  the  base  of  the  rampart  is  oval.  On  the  ground,  the  best 
measurements  I  could  get  were  41  feet  by  38  feet,  so  perhaps  the 
perimeter  of  the  crest  of  the  rampart  is  also  slightly  oval.  But  the  oval 
form  of  the  base  can  be  explained  otherwise.  The  earthwork  is  con- 
structed on  sloping  ground,  so  that  the  height  of  the  rampart  at  the 
south  end  is  only  2  J  feet,  while  at  the  north  end  it  stands  8^  feet 
above  the  berm,  as  near  as  I  could  estimate  without  levelling  instru- 
ments.    On  this  account  its  base  is  9  feet  or  10  feet  wider  than  the  base 
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at  tlie  south  end.     The  north-eastern  portion  of  the  rampart  is  composed 

wholly  of  yellow  sand,  and  this  may  have  been  thrown  up  at  the  extreme 

edg"^     of  the  hill  to  give  a  little  more  room  for  the  earthwork.     The 

d/tcli.     only  exists  at  the  south  end,  where  it  separates  the  earthwork 

from,    tilie  rest  of  the  hill-top;  then  it  gradually  passes  into  a  flat  berm 

from    8  feet  to  12  feet  wide. 

T*^^   rampart  is  best  preserved  on  the  north  and  south  portions  of  the 

circxixxxference ;  to  the  east  and  west  it  is  nearly  levelled  and  much 

^^i"^c>'%3ved  into  by  rabbits. 

^tfc^    plan    (fig.    1)   shows   the   excavations  that  were   made.     They 

8tairt;ci<i  from  the  point  a  at  the  south  end,  and  had  to  take  a  devious 

^^^^^^^ion  to  avoid  trees.     The  rampart  consisted  of  dark  mould  resting 

^^  ■"^^:Mr^  gravel.     About  7  feet  from  a,  while  sifting  the  earth  previously 

*^*0'\i%^i:i  out,  a  small  circular  flint  scraper,  much  chipped  at  the  edges, 

^^    ^-•'^ed  perhaps  as  a  strike-light,  was  discovered  ;  about  15  feet  from  a, 

®'-'^*^U  piece  of  iron  and  then  a  bit  of  bluish  glass ;  at  17  feet  from  a,  at 

^^X^'^iili  of  2i  feet,  a  small  piece  of  thin  transparent  glass  with  a  slight 

^r  oflF-set,  like  part  of  a  cup  ;  about  21  feet  from  a,  a  dozen  small 

of  charcoal  at  a  depth  of  about  1  ^  feet. 

^4  feet  from  a,  two  or  three  thin  flat  slabs  of  freestone  were  dis- 

<i  a  few  inches  above  the  gravel  floor.     At  first  they  suggested  the 

►ne  of  a  cist,  or  a  drain  or  stone  work  of  some  kind.     A  short  cut, 

long,  was  therefore  made  to  the  eastward,  but  without  finding  any 

^     *^tones,  though  one  or  two  bits  of  burnt  bone  and  of  charcoal  were 

^"^3.  up.     As  fifty-three  small  pieces  of  burnt  bone  were  obtained  by 

^^  the  contents  of  the  trench  from  a  to  the  tree,  and  later  on  three 
ot  ^--^ 
J       ^^Vx^  more  flat  stones  and  some  largish  round  stones  -  locally  known  as 

^^^i    bools" — were  found   in   the   ditch,  just   south   of  a,  it  is  not 

.      ^^-^^sible  that  the  builders  of  the  earthwork  had  destroyed  a  cist,  con- 

^^^^^  a  burnt  interment,  in  the  course  of  their  operations.     These  flat 

^^^^  do  not  belong  to  the  gravel,  and  must  have  been  brought  from 

^•"'^^tiance.      Possibly  the   flint   scraper   belonged   to    this   interment. 

^  ^^^inuing  the  search  for  signs  of  a  stone  structure,  a  narrow  trench. 
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afterwards  enlarged,  was  made  westwards,  just  south  of  the  tree.  At  a 
depth  of  20  inches  a  squarish  freestone,  5  inches  by  4J  inches,  was 
picked  up.  It  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  mould,  for  on  one  face  is 
a  countersunk  hole  If  inches  in  diameter  and  ^  inch  deep.  The  bottom 
surface  of  the  hole  is  plain,  and  the  whole  workmanship  is  rude  and 
inferior.  In  this  small  cutting  two  minute  pieces  of  burnt  bone  were 
also  brought  to  light. 

In  digging  the  north  trench  through  the  north  of  the  rampart  it  was 
found  that  about  5  feet  from  the  centre  the  gravel  ceased,  and  only 
yellow  sand  existed  l)elow  the  upi>er  layers  of  dark  and  [mLer  mould, 
each  about  1  foot  deep.  Al)out  5  feet  from  the  centre,  in  sifting  the 
material  thrown  out  of  the  trench,  an  iron  nail  was  obtained.  About 
12 J  feet  from  the  centre,  and  a  little  over  2  feet  deep,  an  iron  nail, 
2|  inches  long,  rather  longer  than  the  first,  was  taken  out  of  the  sand. 

The  square  hole  west  of  tlie  centre,  measuring  1 1  feet  3  inches  by  8  feet 
10  inches,  was  dug  down  to  a  depth  of  4  feet  2  inches,  the  last  half  of  it 
into  hard,  undisturbed,  yellow  gravel,  mixed  with  sand,  without  iindiug 
anything. 

In  extending  the  cutting  south  of  **  tree ''  (fig.  1),  at  a  distance  of  3  feet 
from  it  and  about  1  foot  below  the  surface,  an  iron  nail  was  extracted  : 
quite  close,  but  only  18  inches  below  the  surface,  a  small  piece  of  iron  wa» 
found  Near  this,  Imt  at  a  depth  of  2  f(?et,  and  lying  on  the  hard  gravel, 
was  a  lump  of  charcoal.  At  7  feet  south  of  the  tree  and  15  inches 
below  the  surface  was  anotlier  iron  nail  with  a  large  head  and  l)ent  tail. 
In  filling  in  tlie  excavation  a  fragment  of  wavy  glass  was  found  close 
to  the  surface. 

At  b  a  hole  was  dug  to  a  depth  of  6  feet  to  see  how  the  sand  formed 
a  junction  with  the  gravel  in  a  north-easterly  direction.  It  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  gravel  sloped  away  eastwards  at  a  sharp  angle  at  its 
junction  with  the  sand,  wh(?re  the  latter  came  up  to  a  level  with  the 
gravel  in  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  the  area.  This  seems  to 
show  that  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  earthwork  is  entirely  artificial 
and  covers  more  ground  than  the  original  top  of  the  hill. 
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til  the  trench  that  terminates  at  c.  the  mould  was  only  10  inches  deep, 
11  ul  <>\orlay  the  apparently  undiHturbe<l  gravel.  There  was  no  sand  in 
tlu>  (lirecliou. 

In  iho  cutting  west  of  a,  across  the  ditch  to  the  crest  of  the  rampart, 
nothing  \i\\A  found  hut  a  few  bits  of  charcoal,  and  in  the  ditch,  at  a 
\\v\a\\  of  8  inches,  si^vcral  pieces  of  an  old  tobacco-pipe. 

lu  the  diti'li  south  of  a  the  end  of  a  bronze  pin,  1^  inches  long,  was 
I'ouiul  in  riddling.  It  may  1k)  part  of  a  fibula.  At  a  depth  of  2  inches, 
bill  further  west,  a  minute  fragment  of  transparent  glass  was  found. 
At  a  depth  i>f  3  feet  was  a  little  charcoal  and  fossilised  resiii.  Just 
bi'low  this  sevend  largish,  flat  quarry  stones  and  water-worn  stones 
wore  emumntered,  but  tliey  seem  to  have  l>een  thrown  in  without  any 
^poeiul  intentit>n.  Tliey  may  have  ft)rmed  part  of  the  cist  that  seems 
to  have  been  disturlwd  somewhere  in  the  cutting  to  the  north  and 
situth  of  (f. 

A  trial  pit  4  feet  deep,  made  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  21  feet  from 
tlie  south  edge  t»f  the  iliteh,  showed  that  its  formation  was  just  the  same 
us  at  the  centre  i>f  the  earthwork.  At  the  top  there  were  14  inches  of 
soil,  and  tlien  haiil  gravel  mixeii  with  Siuid. 

The  gent»ral  date  i>f  this  earthwork  is  attonltHl  by  the  iron  nails.  It 
U-longs  to  the  \\\^\\  Age,  and  the  lime  can  Ih»  still  further  narrowed  by 
the  prt»senoe  of  tlie  fragment  of  bluish  glass.  This  ek^sely  resembles 
similar  glass  in  the  Museum  fr\mi  Koman  oamiKs  and  sites,  and  is  itself 
mi»st  pn»l»ablv  Koman.  The  jn^rtion  of  the  brvmze  pin  might  also  l»e 
assigned  to  the  Siime  lime  as  the  glass. 

The  tlai  siMve  in  the  interior  of  the  earthwork  is  very  limited,  having 
onl.v  an  aroa  v»f  aUnit  oi»2  s^piart*  feet  or  19  feet  :kiuare.  and  there  is  no 
water  on  the  top.  AVhat  w;is  the  v^bjoot  of  eonstrueting  this  diminutive 
oiuli'siirw  whieh,  nevertheless,  must  have  taken  a  cvvh.1  deal  of  IalH.»ur ? 
Ceriainlv  from  the  ram^virt  a  ^vwl  and  exten-Usl  \ie>%  v»f  the  oountrv  to 
the  n'.'rth»  east,  ,ind  west  musi  lia\e  lve!i  v>'':aiiia*^It;  'vf.»re  the  trees 
were  plau:t\l.  \et  as  a  men'  p!,ue  of  'ii:!.viv  a  r,i:::'\ir:  seems  un- 
ni\vssat>.  and  ii>  site   \%:--re  >:^!  il   •••.->   :•  1 1   -veri   :•:   u  ,<    lisi:overeii. 
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In  form  the  earthwork  corresponds  with  Eugene  O'Curry's  definition  of 
a  rcUh  :  "The  rath  was  a  simple  circular  wall  or  enclosure  of  raised 
earth  ....  in  which  stood  the  residence  of  the  chief,  and  sometimes 
the  dwellings  of  one  or  more  officers  or  chief  men  of  the  tribe  or  court  " 
(Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Irish^  iii.  p.  3).  The  iron  nails 
seem  to  point  to  a  wooden  structure,  though  the  absence  of  pottery  or 
of  marks  of  cooking  fires  militates  somewhat  against  the  idea  of 
permanent  occupation.  Perhaps  the  cooking  was  done  outside.  The 
absence  of  water  is  a  matter  of  less  moment,  as  the  Isla  flows  at  a 
distance  of  only  al)out  450  yards.  In  Italy  and  Sicily  I  have  often  seen 
villages,  perched  upon  the  tops  of  high  hills,  where  all  the  water  has 
to  be  carried  up  daily  by  the  women  from  wells  at  the  bottom,  a  stiff 
climb  of  half  an  hour  at  the  very  least. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  this  small  rath  or  earthwork  was  not 
intended  for  a  fort  to  defend  a  particular  point  of  ground,  but  rather  for 
the  fortified  residence,  perhaps  of  a  temporary  nature,  of  some  small 
chief. 

(2.)  Excavation  of  an  Earthwork  call&l  the  **  Prcetoriiim." — The  follow- 
ing week,  from  May  11  to  May  16,  was  occupied  in  exj)loring  a  work 
(fig.  2)  named  "  Praetorium '*  in  the  Ordnance  Map,  but  locally  known  as 
"  The  Camp."  It  lies  on  the  farm  of  Hall  Hole  at  a  distance  of  1 100 
yards  east  of  the  Black  Hill ;  it  is  1 80  yards  west  of  the  Isla,  and  if  the 
Cleaven  Dike  were  prolonged  its  southern  ditch  would  pass  nearly 
17  yards  to  the  north  of  the  northern  angle  of  the  "  Prsetorium."  In 
the  past  it  has  hardly  been  noticed.  It  is  ignored  by  the  ministers  that 
contributed  to  the  Old  and  New  Statistical  Accounts,  Imt  Knox  in  1831 
(Topography  of  the  Valley  of  th^  Tay)  says  : — **  At  the  south-east  end  (of 
the  Cleaven  Dike),  next  the  Isla,  there  is  a  square  redoubt,  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  a  prsBtorium,  but  we  rather  think  it  a  work 
constructed  to  strengthen  the  fiank  of  the  intrencliment.  A  small  fort 
within  (the  Black  Hill  (Tumulus))  was  more  likely  to  have  been  the 
Praetorium."     Chalmers    {Caledonia,    i.    175)   considered   it   a   Roman 
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Fij!.  2.  Plan  of  the  Earthwork  called  the  Prfctorinm. 
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work,  and  so  did  Dr  Skene  (Celtic  Scotland,  i.  53),  who  speaks  of 
it  as  a  small  Roman  fort,  and  compares  it  with  one  of  the  camps 
at  Ardoch. 

The  area  on  which  the  "  camp  "  stands  is  now  fenced  in  with  an  iron 
railing,  and  is  dotted  with  about  sixty  well-grown  Scotch  firs,  as  well  as 
with  a  few  stumps  of  others  that  have  fallen.  In  form  the  external 
rampart  is  roughly  quadrilateral  and  quadrangular  with  rounded  angles, 
and  with  the  most  acute  angle  directed  to  the  north.  Three  of  the 
faces  are  fairly  straight,  but  the  one  to  the  south-west  bulges  outwards 
to  a  considerable  extent.  The  next  rampart  has  a  similar  trace,  but  the 
tliird  is  roughly  pentagonal,  while  the  inner  one  approximates  to  a 
circular  form.  At  the  centre  there  is  a  low  circular  mound,  48  feet 
ill  diameter  and  2i  feet  high,  which  has  the  appearance  of  being 
sepulchral. 

There  are  three  well-marked  roads  from  10  feet  Lo  12  feet  wide 
leading  to  the  centre  of  the  work  from  the  north,  the  south,  and  the 
south-east.  There  seemed  to  me  to  be  slight  indications  that  there 
Was  once  an  approach  from  the  north-west,  but  Mr  Ross  will  not 
admit  this. 

The  extreme  diagonal  length  between  the  north  and  south  angle  of 
the  outer  rampart  is  about  250  feet,  and  from  the  south-east  to  north- 
H-est  angle  about  225  feet.  From  centre  to  centre  of  opposite  faces  of 
tlie  outer  rampart  measures  about  207  feet  and  200  feet.  Although  now 
there  are  four  ramparts  and  only  three  ditches,  there  may  have  been 
Originally  an  outer  ditch,  as  the  farmer  informed  me  that  the  total 
«i.rea  covered  by  the  "camp"  was  once  larger  than  what  is  now 
t'enced  in. 

The  exploration  of  the  "  camp "  was  begun  by  cutting  a  trench 
-e\  B  (fig.  3),  6  feet  wide,  across  the  central  mound  from  the 
Houth-east.  It  was  carried  down  to  the  hard  undisturbed  gravel, 
Avhich  was  found  at  a  deptli  of  20  inches  below  the  natural  surface. 
The  finds  were  unimportant,  and  are  best  shown  in  the  following 
table : — 
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I  I  Charcoal  ;  |  i  i 

Distance  from  A.  |  Depth,    or  Burnt     Bone,  j  Pottery.  ,  Glass. 
i    Wood.    I  I 


Remarks. 


3' 

6' 3" 
10' 

uy 

12' 

14V 

16' 


10" 

18" 

18" 

2' 

r 

18" 


17',  18i',  20'     n'-2' 
21  f  9" 


24'  13" 

25'.  26J',  27'    I    2i' 


34' 
35' 


42' 

45' 
46' 
47' 


1' 
I    18" 

18" 

,     18" 

(    ^^" 

I      6" 

12" 


Glazed. 


Several  pieces. 
White,  transparent. 


I  Glazed,     with      yellow, 
white,     and     purple 
I       stripes. 
I  Brown  bottle-glass. 
'  Brown  bottle-glass. 
I  River  mussel  shell. 

I  Coloured  pottery ;  car- 
I      tridge  case. 

Minute. 

White,  glass-like  china. 

White,  glazed. 


I 


As  no  indication  of  an  interment  liad  been  encountered,  the  excava- 
tion at  tlie  centr<»  was  enlarged  by  digging  a  hole  12  feet  by  4  feet  to 
the  north  and  south  of  it,  making  a  total  excavation  at  the  centre  of 
14  feet  by  12  feet.  It  was  carried  down  through  2  feet  of  apparently 
untouched  gravel  to  the  undisturbed  yellow  sand  below.  A  little  more 
charcoal,  two  more  bits  of  l>rown  bottle-glass,  a  tin  canister,  and  several 
fir-c(mes  were  disinterred,  but  there  were  no  signs  of  an  interment.  The 
mound,  and  indeed  the  whole  area  of  the  "camp,"  is  a  regular  rabbit- 
warren,  burrowed  and  tuniicdled  through  and  through  in  every  direction. 
This  made  it  diliicult  to  say  for  certain  whether  there  ever  had  been  a 
central  interment  that  had  afterwanls  been  removed.  If  there  ever  had 
been  one,  it  had  not  been  enclosed  in  a  cist,  as  no  flat  or  other  largish 
stones  were  met  with.  Some  of  the  charred  wood  looked  fairly  recent, 
and  like  the  glass,  the  sherds  of  glazed  pottery,  and  the  cartridge  case,  it 
might  easily  have  been  transported  from  the  surface  to  the  interior  of 
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the  mound  by  the  constant  passage  of  the  rabbits  scuttling  into  their 
holes.  The  mound  was  remarkably  free  from  stones,  and  was  so  inter- 
penetrated by  grass  roots  from  top  to  bottom  as  to  leave  the  impression 
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Fig.  3.  Plan  of  the  Excavations. 

that  it  had  been  built  of  turf  sods.     The  whole  of  the  contents  of  the 
excavation  A  B  was  riddled  with  care. 

The  next  operation  was  to  obtain  a  profile  of  the  entrenchments.  A 
cutting  6  feet  wide  was  made  from  A  (fig.  3),  first  at  an  angle  of  91** 
for  the  (iistance  of  18  feet,  and  then  at  an  angle  of  80**  so  as  to  cut  the 
ramparts   at   right    angles.     The    present   height    of    the   three    inner 
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ramparts  is  from  1  foot  7  inches  to  1  foot  11  inches;  the  outer  one  is 
now  only  1  foot  2  inches  high.  The  distance  from  the  crest  of  one 
rampart  to  another  is  20  feet,  except  in  the  case  of  the  outer  rampart, 
which  is  only  15  feet  apart  from  the  third.  The  ditches  seem  to  have 
silted  up  to  the  extent  of  about  3  feet,  though  it  was  hard  to  ascertain 
this  fact  exactly.  Allowing  the  earth  to  stand  at  an  angle  of  45*",  the 
original  height  of  the  ramparts  above  the  natural  surface  was  only 
4  feet.  These  were  composed  of  mould  and  gravel.  Hardly  anything 
was  discovered  in  the  course  of  the  excavation.     In  the  ditch  nearest  the 
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Fig.  4.  Section  of  Ramparts  and  Section  across  south  road.     (The  vertical  scale 
given  is  double  the  horizontal  scale.) 


centre,  at  a  deptli  of  9  inches,  wa^  a  piece  of  river-mussel  shell,  and 
anotlicr  piece  was  found  10  feet  from  the  end  of  the  trench.  On  the 
inner  side  of  the  second  rampart,  at  a  depth  of  10  inches,  was  a  bit  of  - 
glass  and  another  of  charcoal.  Though  the  contents  of  this  trench 
were  not  riddled,  it  is  not  likely  tliat  any  object  of  importance 
was  missed. 

The  next  operation  was  to  cut  a  section  4i  feet  wide  across  the  south 
road  where  it  traverses  the  ditch  between  the  second  and  third  ramparts, 
and  then  to  examine  the  road  itself  by  means  of  a  cutting  towards  the 
centre  of  the  mound.     The  width  of  the  road  at  its  base  is  16  feet,  and 
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:^rom  10  feet  to  12  feet  at  the  top.  Its  surface,  after  removing  the  turf 
^md  overlying  mould,  was  found  to  consist  of  gravel  mixed  with  earth. 
•Though  a  few  largish  stones  were  observed,  there  was  no  pavement  and 
310  signs  of  tamping.  The  roadway  had  been  formed  by  merely  inter- 
rupting the  course  of  the  trenches.  The  cutting  along  the  south  road 
northwards  from  the  point  C  (fig.  3)  towards  the  centre  of  the  mound 
was  4^  feet  wide  and  carried  down  to  the  hard  gravel.  At  18  feet  from 
C,  just  at  the  base  of  the  mound,  a  quantity  of  rounded,  water-worn 
stones,  forming  a  thin  layer,  were  encountered  in  the  eastern  half  of  the 
trench,  and  these  continued  for  a  distance  of  8  feet.  At  27  feet  from 
C  a  slab  of  highly  fissile  sandstone  D,  measuring  2  feet  long  by  10 
inches  wide  and  2  inches  thick,  was  seen  set  up  on  end  athwart  the 
catting  in  a  north-easterly  direction.  Four  other  thin  slabs  of  irregular 
form,  with  a  greatest  length  of  from  1  foot  7  inches  to  10  inches,  and 
I'inch  thick,  were  set  up  on  end  in  prolongation  of  the  first  slab.  They 
were  slightly  embedded  in  the  underlying  gravel,  and  had  the  appear- 
ance of  forming  one  side  of  a  short  cist.  The  excavation  was  enlarged 
^  feet  eastwards  and  12  feet  10  inches  southwards,  to  see  if  there  really 
was  a  cist,  and  to  trace  the  extent  of  the  stony  layer.  This  was  found 
to  thin  out  towards  the  south.  Though  the  excavation  was  carried 
down  2J  feet  to  the  hard,  undisturbed  gravel,  nothing  was  found  to 
indicate  that  an  interment  had  taken  place,  and  I  did  not  at  the  time 
recognise  it  as  such.  A  cut  was  then  made  from  the  point  E  (fig.  3)  in 
a  north-easterly  direction.  Pebble  stones  were  found  just  under  the 
surface,  beginning  from  the  base  of  the  mound,  and  continuing  towards 
the  top,  but  they  were  thinly  spread  and  less  numerous  than  in  the  last 
cutting.  At  a  distance  of  15  feet  from  the  centre  and  6  feet  from  the 
upper  end  of  the  cutting,  at  a  depth  of  1  foot,  a  largish  freestone  F  was 
found  standing  on  end  in  a  position  bearing  nearly  north-north-west  and 
south-south-east.  It  measured  2  feet  3  inches  by  18  inches,  by  8  inches 
thick.  At  2  feet  south  of  this  stone  a  handful  or  two  of  red,  burnt  earth 
and  some  charcoal  were  observed.  In  riddling  the  soil  to  the  south  of  the 
stone  about  twenty  fragments  of  burnt  l)ones  and  charcoal,  and  a  small 
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globule  of  vitrified  matter,  with  a  thorn-like  process  projecting  from  it, 
were  brought  to  light.  A  large  tree  stump  stood  about  a  foot  south  of 
the  stone  at  the  west  edge  of  the  cut  When  first  planted  it  is  possible 
that  the  interment  had  been  disturbed,  though  I  am  not  inclined  to 
think  so. 

To  complete  the  examination  of  the  mound  on  the  south-west  side, 
a  5- feet  trench  was  cut  to  connect  the  last  cutting  with  the  one  along 
the  south  road.  At  a  distance  of  1 6  feet  from  the  centre,  the  top  of  a 
sandstone  slab  G  was  found  1  foot  below  the  surface.  It  measured 
2  feet  9  inches  by  1  foot  3  inches,  and  was  li  inches  thick,  and  stood 
on  end  in  a  position  bearing  nearly  north-west  and  south-east.  A  thin 
layer  of  water-worn  i)ebbles  lay  all  round  the  slab.  In  riddling,  six 
pieces  of  burnt  bone,  a  bone  button  (modern),  and  a  small  fossil  marine 
shell  were  picked  out. 

It  is  quite  evident,  I  think,  that  the  mound  contained  three  cinerary 
interments,  though  the  mode  of  interment  presents  a  novel  feature. 
Cremated  burials  without  any  urn  or  cist  are  not  infrequently  met  with, 
but  here  a  single  slab  or  a  line  of  short  slabs  was  set  up  on  end,  and  the 
ashes  were  laid  beside  it,  while  the  ground  round  it  was  strewn  with 
pebbles.  It  is  true  that  the  quantity  of  bone  and  charcoal  found  with 
these  interments  was  extremely  small ;  in  one  instance  none  were 
observed,  but  this  circumstance  may  reasonably  be  attributed  to  the 
dispersing  agency  of  rabbits.  The  pieces  of  bone  and  charcoal  dis- 
covered in  the  first  cutting  A  B  may  easily  have  been  brought  from 
these  interments  though  situated  several  feet  apart. 

The  last  excavation  was  a  trial  pit  on  the  north-west  side  of  the 
mound,  measuring  8  feet  by  4  feet  by  3  feet  deep.  Nothing  at  all  was 
found.  Three  or  four  large  Scotch  firs  to  the  north  and  north-east 
prevented  any  excavations  in  these  directions. 

With  regard  to  the  so-called  "  Prsetorium  "  or  "  Camp,"  several  ques- 
tions present  themselves.  (1)  Was  it  Roman  or  native?  (2)  Was  it 
intended  for  a  fortified  post?  (3)  Is  the  sepulchral  mound  coeval  with 
the  ramparts? 
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1m:m.  answer  to  the  first  question  it  may  be  said  that  the  work  is  native. 
rii^  irregularity  of  the  trace  and  the  complete  absence  of  any  find  of 
^^o^K=i:i^s-».ii  origin  leave  no  doubt  on  this  point.   • 

"^^i^^  second  question  cannot  be  answered  so  positively.     The  site  in 

^^'^'^^     respects  is  unfavourable  for  a  fortified  post.     The  free  space  at  the 

cerxtix*^  of  the  earthwork  is  small,  and  the  position  has  the  disadvantage 

^•^   ^3^i-Kig  in  a  shallow  natural  basin,  so  that  to  the  north,  the  east,  and 

tri^     "w-^st  the  view  is  limited  to  a  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 

**^   '■^^^^s-G.     Towards  the  south,  the  eye  can  range  rather  farther  down  the 

^^^^^■^^^  of  the  Isla  towards  its  junction  with   the  Tay.     On  the  other 

*^*^*^*-^i»    it  is  protected  to  the  north-east,  east,  south,  and  south-west  by  the 

^^^»      "^vhich  here  forms  a  loop.     To  the  east  and  north-east  the   river 

^^^'^''^     at  a  distance  of  from  170  to  190  yards  ;  to  the  south  and  south- 

^^"•^     Sit  a  distance  of  a  little  over  400  yards.     And  as  the  ground  slopes 

^^*^^i.y  from  north  to  south,  an  enemy  advancing  from  the  south  would 

^'^'"^       to  attack  slightly  up-hill.     But   in  the  days  when  fighting  was 

^^^^'i.y  all  hand-to-hand,  and  the  effective  range  of  the  bow  was  limited 

^^^>«ut  100  yards,  the  protection  afforded  by  the  river  is  somewhat 

^*^^^^:iry,  especially  as  it  can  be  crossed  in  many  places  when  the  water 

^^^"Vv  in  summer.     The   earthwork   does  not  seem  to   stand   in   any 

^^^i^Dn  to  the  Cleaven  Dike,  the  object  of  which  is  still  an  enigma.     If 

^      ^     "^J^as  a  defensive  work,  and  extended,  as  is  supposed,  from  the  Isla  to 

-■-  ay,  its  front  lay  to  the  north.     If  the  existing  portion  of  it  were 

»-^  ^^x~iged  in  the  same  direction  so  as  to  touch  the  Isla,  the  Cleaven 

*^-^     would  pass  a  few  yards  to  the  north  of  the  *'Pr8etorium,"  which 

^^    ^^X^:J  therefore  be  in  rear  of  it,  and  none  of  its  faces  would  be  parallel 

X>^»t  of   the  Cleaven  Dike.     It   could   never,  therefore,  have  been 

'"^^sd  as  a  fort  to  flank  the  dike, 

*x«  third  question,  whether  the  sepulchral  mound  is  coeval  with  the 

^^  J>^rt8,  cannot  be  answered  with  certainty.     A  tumulus  surrounded  by 

«         ^^csular  trench,  and  sometimes  by  an  external  rampart  or  earth-wall, 

*^^^d  by  the  spoil  from  the  trench,  is  a  recognised  type  of  sepulchral 

^^o-w,  especially  in  Wilts.     But  here  there  are  four  earth- walls  and 
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three,  perha^is  four,  ditches  which  do  not  conform  ti>  the  circular  shape 
of  the  enclode«l  moiiud.  It  i.s  therefore  p«>3sible,  and  perhaps  probable, 
that  the  moiinti  and  the  interments  are  later  than  the  ramparts.  The 
interments  seem  i*}  tielong  to  a  late  |>eriod,  and  the  earthwork  surround- 
ing them  wijuld  therefore  he  Siimewhat  older,  though,  broadly  speaking, 
contemporary.  In  that  case,  although,  fn>m  insufficient  examination  of 
the  whole  site,  no  relics  were  discovered,  it  may  be  that  the  "  Pnetorium  " 
was  not  a  fortiHed  p<^t,  but  merely  a  fortitied  dwelling,  afterwards 
turned  into  a  place  of  burial.  In  Ireland  interments  have  frequently 
been  discovered  in  rttfh/t. 

III. 

EXCAVATION   OF  THREE    LONG  CISTS   AT  GLADHOUSE   KESERVOIR, 
MIDLOTHIAN.     By  The  H.^n.  JOHN  ABERCROMBY,  Sfcretary. 

In  the  mouth  of  June  liK)3,  Mr  Georje  Forrest,  Linden  Cottage, 
Loanhead,  brought  S4>uie  human  l)ones  to  Dr  Joseph  Anderson  at  the 
Museum  of  Xational  Anti«iuitie.s.  He  reinirtetl  that  he  liad  found  them 
in  a  cist,  the  end  of  whieli  projecte^l  from  a  bank  on  the  edge  of  the 
Gladhouse  Reservoir,  and  that  there  were  two  other  cists  beside  it. 

After  obtahiing  |H?rmission  fnnu  tlie  Chairman  of  the  Water  Trust  to 
make  a  closer  investigation  of  the  cists,  a  i)ermission  which  was  very 
readily  granted,  1  inoceetled  on  23nl  June  with  Mr  Forrest  to  the 
reservoir. 

The  site  wliere  the  cists  were  ft^und  lies  on  the  south  side  of  the 
reservoir,  ami  consists  of  a  slight  eminence  near  the  edge  of  the  water. 
This  small  natural  liill«>ck  has  fallen  in  on  the  west  side,  and  so  presents 
a  gravelly  face  running  north  and  south.  Its  height  may  be  about 
15  feet  alwve  the  onlinary  level  of  the  reservoir.  Close  to  the  summit 
Mr  Forrest  pointed  out  the  ends  of  three  sti>ne  cists,  the  westerly  heads 
of  which  had  l^een  bR»ken  away. 

We  ])egan  operations  by  digging  out  Cist  Xo.  1,  which  lay  farthest  to 
the  south.     The  cover-stone  lav  aK^ut  a  foot  beK»w  the  surface  of  the 
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turf,  and  was  directed  70"  east  of  the  magnetic  north.  Allowing  20*  for 
the  variation  of  the  compass,  the  stone  coffin  was  laid  due  east  and  west. 
Its  greatest  length  on  the  top  was  4  feet  7  inches,  the  west  end  having 
broken  away.  Its  width,  measured  also  on  the  outside,  was  2  feet  1  inch, 
and  its  depth  10  inches.  The  cover-stones  measured  1  foot  3  inches  by 
1  foot  1  inch,  and  1  foot  5  inches  by  1  foot  2  inches.  The  longest  stone 
at  the  south  side  was  2  feet  9  inches  by  9  inches  by  41  inches  thick, 
on  the  north  side  1  foot  10  inches  by  10  inches  by  3  inches  thick.  The 
top  stones  seemed  to  have  fallen  in  or  to  have  been  laid  very  irregularly 
and  carelessly  in  the  first  instance.  The  skeleton  was  greatly  decayed, 
T)ut  four  ribs  and  the  right  arm  were  found  in  position,  and  seemed  to 
show  that  the  body  had  been  laid  on  its  back  or  a  little  on  the  left  side. 
The  cist  was  full  of  gravel,  which  was  carefully  riddled  with  a  small- 
mesh  riddle,  but  no  relic  of  any  kind  was  brought  to  light. 

Cist  Xo.  2  lay  5  feet  4  inches  to  the  north  of  the  last,  measuring  from 
centre  to  centre,  and  had  the  same  direction.  Its  outside  measurement 
was  6  feet  by  2  feet  4  inches,  and  1  foot  4  inches  wide  at  the  east  end. 
The  northern  side  was  composed  of  four  stones,  1 2  inches  deep ;  on  the 
south  side  there  were  three  stones,  and  one  closed  the  east  (jud.  The 
west  end  was  open  and  truncated,  and  at  this  end  the  cover  was  brt»ken 
in.  The  skeleton  measured  1  foot  8  inches  from  the  shoulder  to  the 
top  of  the  thigh,  and  lay  on  its  back,  with  the  head  to  the  west.  The 
shoulder-blade,  part  of  the  left  arm  and  thigh  bone,  and  a  portion  of  the 
pelvis  were  in  position.  The  hands  were  stretched  down,  with  the 
fingers  behind  the  thigh.  The  bones  of  the  two  legs  and  ankles  were 
about  5  inches  apart.  Though  the  skull  was  missing,  three  teeth  were 
picked  out  of  the  contents  of  the  cist. 

Cist  No.  3  lay  between  4  feet  and  5  feet  to  the  north  of  No.  2.  The 
length  and  breadth,  measured  on  the  outside,  was  5  feet  3  inches  by 
1  foot  10  inches,  and  the  west  end  had  broken  away.  This  cist  was 
smaller  and  damper  than  the  others,  so  that  the  skeleton,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  pieces  of  bone*,  had  completely  di.Sii]>peared.  The 
ankle-bones  -found  side  by  side  at  the  (;ast  «?nd  sliowed  that  the  body 
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had  heen  lai<l  on  its  buck  with  the  head  to  the  west.  The  east  end  of 
the  cist  was  s(»  narrow  that  there  was  only  sutliciont  room  to  receive 
the  feet. 

In  no  case  was  the  l)ottoni  of  the  cist  jKived,  and  the  Ixxly  had  been 
laid  on  the  natural  j^ravcl.  Tlic  cists  seem  to  have  been  filled  with 
gravel  lM»fore  laying'  on  tlit^  covc^r-stones.  Altliough  the  contents  of  the 
cists  wt»ri»  can»full\-  passfMJ  through  a  riddle  with  J-inch  mesh,  nothing 
was  found.  In  spite  of  tin-  absenre  of  any  direct  proof,  there  is  reason 
to  Indieve  that  interments  of  this  description  belong  to  a  late  i>eriod, 
possibly  as  late  as  the  C'liristian  |)eriod. 


Monh.vy,  Wth  Jatwiry  1^04. 

KOr.KKT  MTNKO,  M.A..  M.D.,  LL.1).. 

Vii't*  Tivsident.  in  tho  Chair. 

\     Balloi     having    been     taken,    the     f.»llo\ving    were    duly    elected 
F.dlows  :  — 

Kimrxi.  KrsTAi  K  1)\ku,  M.Ii.,  r.M.,  Mar  Pla.v  Hnisi-,  AlW. 

.Sir  Jam  Ks  (arniiiK,  Piv>ideni  oi  iho  Koval  .Sotiish  Academy,  41  Moray- 
Pi  aoe,  KdinlunLili. 

Mackkxzik  Mai  l'»KihK,  Kviuor  of  the  /.  .M'/.  •■  .<-,t.<man,  Lyndhurst, 
('iiL-l.-ham  Kmui.  S.mtli  rrv»\vKMi. 

Jamks  Whitk,  St  Wiiimii  >,  lVHrs.loii,  l>umKirioushire, 

Tli'^  f-'lluwing  P-'ii  i:i<'n«i  b\  ^evjiie^:  \\,io  exhibited  . 

t{)  h\   the  lat»*  Mr  Wim.vm   r^.'\i..   M.A..   K.S.A.  Se.:..  :»6  Palmer- 
-t"n  PLiee.  Kdiubiii-gh. 

A  O^Il»^cti-n  -f  Antiiiuu;e>,  :U»^  :-  --iv''.-.  .  :^:e:!\  ::   -    :h,^  lUicluui 
district  in  Af'^.-pleeri-ihire.  e-Mr.^i  :>;•.•._: 
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Stone  Implements. — Seventeen  Arrow-heads  of  flint,  witli  barbs  and 
stems,  thirty  leaf-shaped,  and  ten  imperfectly  finished  or  broken. 

Forty  Scrapers  of  flint,  including  five  of  large  size,  one  circular,  and 
one  hollow  scraper. 

Seventy-seven  Flakes  of  flint,  about  twenty  of  which  show  secondary 
working. 

Thirteen  flint  Cores  and  one  flint  Disc,  2 J  inches  in  diameter,  which 
was  used  as  a  charm  against  diseases  of  cattle  in  a  byre  in  Slains. 

One  Fabricator  of  reddish-brown  flint,  3|  inches  in  length  by  1  inch 
in  greatest  breadth. 

Two  knife-like  Tools  of  flint,  one  very  finely  worked ;  and  one  flint 
Saw,  2  inches  in  length  along  the  cutting  face. 

Twenty-one  polished  Stone  Axes,  of  granite,  greenstone,  or  clay-slate, 
varying  from  3  inches  to  11|  inches  in  length. 

Five  Anvil-stones  of  granite  or  greenstone,  and  six  Hammer-stones  or 
Pounding-stones. 

An  oval  Sink-stone  of  granite,  2 J  inches  in  length  by  IJ  inches  in 
breadth,  with  a  groove  round  the  middle. 

A  carved  stone  Ball  of  reddish  granite,  3J  inches  in  diameter,  with 
six  projecting  discs ;  another  of  greenstone,  2 J  inches  in  diameter,  with 
six  projecting  discs ;  and  a  third,  also  of  greenstone,  2  J  inches  in 
diameter,  with  six  projecting  discs,  from  Brae  of  Biflie. 

Ball  of  reddish  granitic  sandstone,  2J  inches  in  diameter,  having  a 
large  spiral  incised  on  its  periphery.  This  example  does  not  jwssess  the 
usual  characteristics  of  the  typical  varieties  of  these  stone  balls,  the 
spiral  resembling  that  on  the  bronze  ball  from  Walton,  Lanarkshire. 

Two  oval  and  seven  circular  Balls  of  difl*erent  varieties  of  stone,  with 
plain  surfaces,  varying  from  about  3  inches  to  2  inches  in  diameter. 

Seven  perforated  Discs  of  stone,  some  rather  irregularly  shaped,  the 
perforations  countersunk  and  placed  nearly  in  the  centre. 

Eight  stone  Whorls,  from  1  to  li  inches  in  diameter,  more  or  less 
ornamented;  eleven  plain  Whorls,  from  '2\  to  1^  inches  in  diameter,  and 
one  Whorl  of  clay,  semi-globular,  \\  inches  in  diameter. 
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Seven  small  flat  Kings  of  stone,  from  half  an  inch  to  ahout  an  inch  in 
iliametcr  ;  half  of  a  flat  King  of  stone,  1^  inches  in  diameter,  and  an  im- 
perforated Disc*  of  thin  slaty  stone,  I J  inches  in  diameter. 

Six  Kuhhing  or  I'olishing  Stones,  two  being  oval  oblong  i)ebble8  of 
greyish  ^uartzite,  oj  and  4^  inches  in  length,  each  with  a  curved 
inilentation  at  one  end  :  one  of  greenstone,  flattish,  with  rounded  edges 
and  ends,  5 J  inches  in  length  by  If  inches  in  breadth;  one  of  greyish 
(|uart7.ite,  4  J  inches  in  length  by  1^  inches  in  breadth,  pointed  at  one 
enil :  one  of  brv>wnish  quartzite,  rather  wedge-shaped,  3  inches  in 
length  :  and  one  of  nnldish  tjuartzite,  2  J  inches  in  length,  with  the  broad 
em  I  rubUnl  flat. 

Stone  Mould  of  slaty  stone,  4}  inches  in  length  by  3|  inches  in 
breadth,  with  moulds  apjurently  for  buttons  on  both  sides;  and  a 
smaller  stone  Mould,  also  of  slaty  stone,  2i  inches  by  2J  inches,  having 
on  one  face  an  imiH»rfeot  mould  ap[Kirt*ntly  for  a  button,  and  on  the 
other  side  moulds  tor  two  rings,  one  within  the  other. 

I.hjhfimj  J/7»//<iMt»\ — Thnv  in^i  Crusies  and  Bottle  of  Whale-oil ; 
v«ne  iDMi  vimibined  Taudlestiok  and  Kush-holden  on  stand :  one  tinned- 
irv>n  Tinder-K^\»  with  llint.  steel,  and  tinder,  and  Candleholder  on  top; 
one  triaUiTular  w^hmIou  Kush-h\*lder :  one  small  Teerman  for  fir  candles, 
auil  bunoh  of  Fir  Candles,  and  iiully-knife  for  splitting  tir  candles ;  one 
Ll^^e  **  Kleevish,"  or  steel  strike  lijihl. 

.Uf'.<i>  .*,\ I  -i  •:  *  ,*,  Nine  | vu  r^  ot  o Ki  S jhv ;ao les  :  live  jxiire  of  Shoe- 
Inu'kles  v»f  steo)  ;  small  hank  of  :wo-ViY  hauvl-si»u:\  worsted  Yam.  found 
in  the  Mo»  of  l.»vl\hindie,  Slaitis :  two  Sr.utf-r.iulls  of  hv^ro,  with  Snuff- 
sl^^^n  .  o:\e  o\al  T^Kuvo  Ivx,  v.;aae  o:  w,\\io:i  siAves,  feathered  and 
hvv^:vd  ,  v>i^e  Ale,\u\  v,u«le  o!  s;a\»Ss  ^»::^.  ::\^r.  ho^-jx? ;  two  horn 
Sivv-v.s  ^xv,)\  x>h:s;lo> .  xNUo  V,>'r!i  IV.v.-.V^i  r  :  o:;o  -.i.uMe  £^-cup  of 
r.r.nM  xxxsvl .  .^r.e  Uw.ul  s^a^.xo  ot  iv.^v.  ,  v-.*-  U  ::*.v~>:s-.r.::v.  "Inverugie"; 
.  r. 0  : rv ^ n  H .i v. •. ^ v. c \  to \  \ \ \  \ \\\\\^  \ \ \ o  ;,■,;>  :  /. : : ;y ;  r. > : .  .  .i  silver-mounted 
R^,;oM  ot  .^  v/.ovwiKW.i;  \v,v.>  t..;:  .M  A>.v.av.;..^  :  a  Cha|^biK>k« 
Vh ,  V, ;  i ^  '^w  \\\  w. .' '.  >  I ^^ ^*. V ; ,\  .  ^  ,-  ,^ '  . ,\- «  . ■  .  . n :  Tr.i  :e  Tokens^ 
Kv.v'.^Ij*  «»v,»i  iiv.  Sxo;,.v': 
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Foreign, — One  Patu-Patu,  from  New  Zealand ;  one  QuCyer  of  skin, 
from  the  Niger;  one  Eskimo  Bow  of  lx>ne,  in  its  casefrwjth  four 
Arrows;  a  small  Arrow-head  of  slate,  from  Cumberland  Gfulf^;  four 
pieces  of  Pottery,  from  excavations  at  Polis,  and  twelve  from  Salamis, 
Cyprus.  "  •-'-'; 

(2)  By  the  late  Mr  John  Shedden  Dobie,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  of  Morishill, 
Beith. 

Manuscript  in  small  folio,  172  paj^es,  with  Map  and  Drawings, 
entitled  **  Fragments  of  Perambulations  in  Kintyre  in  the  Summer  of 
1833,"  by  William  Dobie,  of  Grangevale,  Beith. 

It  is  a  neatly  written  account  of  the  author's  tour  in  Kintyre,  con- 
taining many  interesting  descriptions  and  observations.  Tombstones 
received  much  attention,  their  emblems  and  motives  being  described, 
and  many  inscriptions  given  in  full,  among  which  there  are  several  in 
the  Gaelic  language.  Old  sculptured  gmve-slabs  of  the  usual  West 
Highland  type  and  fragments  of  old  Celtic  crosses  are  also  descri])ed, 
and  in  several  cases  he  has  taken  much  pains  to  give  accurate  drawings 
of  them.  He  gives  details  of  the  condition  of  many  old  and  ruined 
churches,  and  describes  with  much  care  and  fulness  the  old  castles  of 
Saddel  and  Skipness.  He  also  gives  a  drawing  of  the  curious  carved 
stone  which  still  lies  at  the  Well  of  St  Kieran,  in  the  entrance  to  St 
Kieran's  Cavf ;  speaks  of  the  vitrified  forts  at  Carradale  and  Dunskeig  ; 
refers  to  circular  duns  at  Rannachan  and  Dunskeig;  and  describes  a 
solid  stone  coffin  at  Kilchouslan.  He  saw  a  wattled  partition-wall  in  a 
house  at  Southend ;  speaks  of  disused  salt-pans  at  ^lachrihanish  ;  tells 
of  water  from  Barbreck's  Well  having  been  sent  to  Glasgow ;  and 
states  that  the  Relief  Seceders  at  Campbeltown  bury  their  dead  in  a 
cemetery  apart.  The  drawings  in  pen-and-ink  and  sketches  in  water- 
colour  are  eighteen  in  number,  all  very  cleverly  executed. 

A  volume  entitled  "Examination  of  the  Claim  of  John  Lindsay 
Crawfurd  to  the  Title  and  Estates  of  Lindsay  and  Crawfurd,"  etc.,  1851, 
by  the  late  Mr  James  Dobie,  Writer,  Beith,  in  which  are  bound  letters 
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•  .\  • 

receive«l  fri»(n'^any  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  with  reference  to  the 

•  •  ••• 
work  anAf^jV.suhjeft-inatter. 

V&]  By'tlie  late  Mr  G.  H.  M.  Thoms,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  Sheriflf  of  Caith- 

•        ,    * 
*•/%  •'        ness,  Orknev,  and  Shetland. 

.*'  L;w^'e  brass  Kn»H.kor,  formerly  Wlonging  to  the  Office  of  the  Northern 

Lighthouses. 

The  following  Coniniunicaiions  were  read  : — 


I. 

EXPLORATION  OF  CIRCULAR  ENCLOSURES  AND  AX  UNDERGROUXD 
HOUSE  NEAR  DINNET.  ON  DEESIDE,  ABERDEENSHIRE.  By  The 
Hon.  JOHN  ABEKCROMBY.  Sc-'':ary. 

^h\  the  narrow  mn-k  of  land  Wtwoen  Lochs  Da  van  and  Kinord — 
K^ally  prvMiounci\i  Pa- wan  and  Kinner — and  als«>  on  the  slopes  of 
Culblfan  Hill,  ihore  ari^  sovoral  circular  enclosures,  cireles  of  stones, 
alignments  of  stoiu's  and  oairr.s,  which  were  first  noticed  by  the  Rev. 
.1.  ii.  Miohio,  then  niinisior  oi  the  jurish.  He  believed  they  were  the 
remains  of  tlic  Picti^h  \iHago  of  IVvana,  and  dated  from  about  the 
time  of  I  he  Koman  iHvuiuiiim  of  Britain. 

luisi  year  IV^fessor  i>g>^!eii  vf  i'^ien  IXivan  called  the  attention  of 
Pr  K.^lvrt  Muniw  K.S.A.  Sco:..  :•  t]ves<^  curious  simctures,  which  are 
suppostsl  no;  ;.»  K^  f.^uud  ::;  o:i;er  ivir:s  ^-f  So.-'tland,  and  they  visited 
I  hem  togi'thei.  I:  was  l>r  Mv.urv^'s  intontion  to  excavate  these 
enclosures  himself  this  \ear,  :ni:  as  :::  svriu*:  :.r  found  this  would  be 
•.miH'ssiMe,  I  otVeved  iv»  uudcriake  :i:e  w^rk,  s.-  ::.a:  no  time  should  be 
lost.  In  cvMu\Mn\  witli  Ir.v.v  av.d  Pr  t.\;^:t:u  1  mA-le  a  i^reliminary  visit 
:v*  Piiwu't  *.:;  :he  scco?'.d  week  of  t'v.;\.  av.i  *:ygA:i  ,*.r rations  on  the  17th 
Aui;ii>i:  P.KV\  wliu'ii  l.i>:cvi  fcv  f.  ur  woik<  A'/.  ::>vS*-  strictures  are  on 
ti.o  ;»r\wr:\  .f  \|r  Ki»vla\  Har\c\  :  I^.v.v.i:  H  v,se,  who  kindly 
j::\u::td  {vnai^^^^u'!;  f^^i   t:;c  .  \c.i\.i:\  !>  :•    :.\k^  :  l.:;v. 
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A  walk  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Diunet  station,  first  north- 
wards along  the  high  road,  and  then  sharp  to  the  left  towards  the  farm 
of  New  Kinnord,  takes  to  the  neck  between  the  two  lochs,  which  has 
the  form  of  a  low  ridge  or  hog's  back,  sloping  northwards  and  south- 
wards. On  the  crest  and  south  side  of  the  ridge  tliere  is  a  birch  wood, 
which  formerly  covered  the  whole  neck,  and  these  enclosures  were  first 
noticed  some  years  ago,  when  the  wood  was  cut.  None  of  them  are 
marked  on  the  6-inch  Ordnance  Survey  map.  Except  round  the  margin 
of  IxKih  Da  van,  the  northern  slope  of  the  neck,  where  the  trees  have 
l)een  removed,  is  remarkably  stony.  Everywhere  larger  or  smaller 
blocks  of  grey  hornblende  meet  the  eye  and  encounter  the  foot,  so  that 
in  many  places  it  is  impossible  to  take  a  step  without  kicking  a  "  blue 
heathen,"  as  these  stones  are  locally  termed.  A  short  distance  down 
the  slope  towards  Loch  Davan,  at  the  east  end  of  the  neck,  there  are 
three  or  four  enclosures  and  one  or  two  less  well-defined  ones,  all  close 
together.  At  the  same  level,  but  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  west,  there 
is  a  group  of  three  well-marked  enclosures  and  a  circle  with  stones 
at  intervals.  A  little  to  the  south-west  there  is  another  circle, 
perhaps  two. 

Between  these  two  groups  of  circular  enclosures  may  be  observed  long 
lines  of  stones,  which  seem  to  be  artificial,  stretching  in  an  uneven 
course,  sometimes  from  east  to  west,  sometimes  from  north  to  south. 
In  their  present  state  they  are  not  walls,  and  perhaps  were  never 
destined  to  serve  as  such.  Sometimes  the  stones  are  single,  sometimes 
there  may  be  several  to  represent  the  thickness  of  a  wall.  In  places  the 
stones  are  great  large  blocks  that  would  take  three  men  to  move,  else- 
where they  are  smaller  and  partly  embedded  in  the  ground.  There  is 
nothing  regular  alx)ut  them  except  their  continuousness,  and  the 
constant  small  changes  of  the  direction  of  the  alignments  is  inexpli- 
cable. The  most  northerly  alignment  begins  at  the  eastern  side  of  No.  3 
enclosure  and  after  a  zigzag  course  of  about  300  yards,  disappears  among 
the  stones  that  strew  the  surface.  These  alignments  may  have  been 
l)oundaries,   though  the  spaces  they  bound   seem  too   contracted   and 
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too  stony  to  1k»  worth  the  trouble  of  marking  out  in  so  laborious  and 
.s|ieciul  a  niannor. 

The  wt^sierly  ^roup  of  threo  eiu'losurej*  wtis  the  first  to  be  explored. 
The  uiost  westerly  of  these  is  Xo.  1,  which  differed  from  the  others  in 
that  it  was  inipin<(ed  upon  by  a  circle  with  stones  at  intervals  in  such  a 


FiR.  1.  tiroun  i  V\ai\  of*  Kn.\i'>iiiv  Xo.  1.     ^Sodle  -4  iVft  lo  *n  iiioli.) 


way  that  it-  s-'UiluTii  oirxiinitVroiuv  was  slii^'litly  Iv.l-od  inwanls.  No.  2 
lii-s  40  f»M-t  ea>t  of  Ni\  I,  and  has  tho  poiuliaritA  .  f  bvini:  jsived  with 
Htones.  N''.  .">  li''-  -^i*  v.irvi-  1  f.^.»r  fix-iu  N.-.  -J  in  a  vlii\v:i..ii  north  60"* 
east  (mapieli. -^ 

The  MUtsid'-  diar.;.  trr  ^l  N".  I  thjis.  1  jv.a  -J  i<  .i-,..;:  .*>>  fcot  and  the 
internal  diameior  ;V-  ftvt,  with  an  eutranvo  :••  :jio  >. -L-.i.-^as:,  The  walls, 
frlikb  an*  in  a  ttt]A{i4ilftt«d  con|||||manrmr  iht^  jpo\mf^  ^w  a  widtli  of 
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fmm  1^^  feet  to  17  feet,  and  enclose  a  slight  hollow.  The  general  form 
is  somewliHt  of  a  horseshoe,  in  con  sequence  of  the  bulging  in  at  the 
ioitthem  segment  of  the  enclosure.  The  floor  lies  about  4  feet  below 
the  top  of  the  low  mound  of  the  circle  to  the  south,  and  2  feet  2  inches 
below  the  slope  of  the  hill  to  the  north*     On  the  west  side,  where  the 


Eui'IoaufQ  Ku<  1 1  6xcavai&U. 


Willi  is  best  preaeTve^l^  ejcciivation  showed  that  the  foundation -stonea 
r©p*>scil  on  the  fine  yellow  gravel  underlying  tlie  upper  layer  of  humus 
from  10  inches  to  12  inches  deejt.  Here  the  wall  was  4  feet  high,  or 
3  feet  iihove  the  present  level.  The  stones  are  not  laid  in  regular 
courses,  but  in  the  northern  segment  larger  stones  are  found  on  the 
uriginal  outer  and  inner  faces  of  the  wall,  with  smaller  stones  between. 
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At  pn^sout,  except  towanis  the  west,  all  the  stones  have  fallen  down  the 
8lo[^  of  the  hollow  forming  the  enclosure,  so  that  along  the  crest  of  the 
slo|H*  no  two  stones  are  left  one  on  the  lop  of  the  other.  Some  of  the 
st^»nes  an*  of  hinre  size,  and  though  j^arllv  emhedded  in  the  ground, 
measure  4  ft^et  10  inches  by  2  feel  S  inches,  and  3  feet  8  inches  by 


d 


C*^<><i 


^>0 


?^^o^ 


■.'■.-i::  .•;  >T:; ,':■,-*.:>,  N.\  i       5oi!.-  i*  *«■:  :.-  4a  iaick.* 


::  tvv:.      A  :>:;:.;  . .::  tr^.  •^.  :  .::!.  :.  s;.  .:;^  ,.:,•  jL:>.:iv:r  fr-ZEi  r^ftsfi  to  vest 

s.v:-.    •^V.:'.*.  >*■.:■.  ^*■r.-.^.    •;•.••  I    •:   >*.ts   ".^^fl-ssi^   :■    i::ec:yc   :.:   nddle  tbe 
N  .  ::  '.>  i  jiiUs-xfr -1:$.^  vW:»5v«»:^»tu  s».'2::<^h^:  ."ill  •-:  :c!ii  »&-  5)L  with 
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63  feet  mid  56  feet,  the  internul  onea  47  feet  aiid  39  feet.  The  floor 
lie*  3  feet  2  incliea  helow  the  top  of  the  hill  slope  qu  the  south  side  and 
2  feet  9  inches  1*g1l*w  it  on  tlie  uoxth  siile,  8onio  of  the  stones  of  the 
enclosure  are  of  large  size.     Though  partly  embedded  in  the  soil,  t\?o  of 


South  end  ui  En€ii>sure  Ko.  2. 


tbem  uieajsure  4  feet  3  inches  hy  4  feet  hy  3  feet  4  inches,  and  4^  feet 

Viy  3  feet  3  inches  by  2  feet  4  incheti  ahove  the  surface. 

For  iv  disUuice  of  34  feet  from  the  north  the  Hour  is  paved  with  large 
stones,  many  of  them  of  very  regular  quadrangular  form,  requiring  two 
men  tfl  lift*  The  pavement  extends  up  to  tlie  very  end  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  enclosure,  and  terminates  at  the  foot  of  some  large  stones  set 


formed  by  the  nattinil   lev^l   nf  the   hill.     Tlie  entrfliice  faces  Mount 
Keen  to  the  &uuth« 

At  the  lowest  point  o!  the  enclosure,  on  a  level  with  the  ground,  three 
large  .Hones  are  arranged  to  form  a  quadrangular  orifice  (fig.  7),  1  foot 
9  inches  M-ide,  I  foot  high,  and  reaching  2  feet  kick,  where  it  was 
closed  by  another  large  stone.  The  stone  on  the  right  side  is  a  nearly 
quadrangular  block  of  granite,  measuring  4  feet  2  inclies  by  1  fo(^t 
9  biche^  by  1  ff.H>t  9  inches.     The  .sstone  to  the  right  of  it  was  still  larger^ 
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the  same  depth  a  third  stratum  of  the  same  stuflf.  Though  all  this  was 
carefully  riddled,  nothing  was  found.  A  small  patch  of  burnt  earth  and 
ashes  was  found  at  6  at  a  depth  of  14  inches.  At  the  point  r,  13  feet 
from  the  entrance,  alK)ut  I  foot  from  the  inner  side  of  the  wall,  and  at 
a  depth  of  2  feet,  a  small  pocket  of  burnt  earth  and  charcoal  was  cut  out 
and  riddled,  but  with  no  result.     A  little  more  was  observed  at  d. 

Just  to  the  right  of  the  entrance,  and  below  the  wall,  a  hole  6J  feet 
long  by  2  feet  w^ide,  excavated  20  inclies  into  the  hard  pan,  which  is 
nearly  as  hard  as  stone,  was  discovered.  The  bottom  of  the  hole  was 
3  feet  4  inches  below  the  surface,  but  its  purpose  was  not  ascertained. 
A  few  small  pieces  of  charcoal  lay  above  the  hole,  but  none  in  it. 
There  were  no  signs  in  the  overlying  gravel  and  earth  that  a  hole  had 
been  sunk,  though  ])its  of  broken  pan  were  observed  not  far  otF,  between 
the  yellow  gravel  and  the  dark  earth  overlying  it. 

By  removing  all  the  stones  of  the  eastern  semicircle  of  the  enclosure, 
a  better  opportunity  was  afforded  of  observing  the  construction  of  the 
wall.  The  foundations  were  very  well  and  firmly  laid,  and  were 
embedded  from  6  inches  to  1 2  inches  in  the  clean  yellow  gravel.  As 
there  was  no  thin  layer  of  decomposed  l)lack  vegetable  matter  beneatli 
the  stones,  such  as  would  have  ]»een  present  had  the  stones  been  laid  on 
a  grassy  or  heathery  surface,  it  is  probable  that  a  shallow  trench,  a  few 
inches  deep,  was  first  cut  to  receive  them.  The  wall  was  about  5  feet 
thick,  and  comp(»sed  on  the  whole  of  an  inner  and  outer  circle  of  large 
stones,  some  heavy  enough  to  require  three  men  to  raise,  with  a  packing 
of  smaller  stones  between.  The  stones  of  the  out«r  ring  were  laid 
lengthways,  with  a  short  end  to  the  front,  and  slant  shghtly  inwards. 
Below  the  largest  stones,  which  seemed  to  lie  on  the  surface  and  form 
the  foundation,  thore  was  often  a  bedding  of  smaller  stones,  tbougli 
some  of  thes(»  \vere  of  fairly  large  dimensions.  On  the  steepest  jmrt 
of  the  slope,  for  several  feet  on  each  side  of  tlie  orifice,  there  was  a 
sort  of  platform  or  batter,  about  2  feet  wide,  in  front  of  the  wall, 
evidently  placed  there  to  strengthen  and  retain  it  where  the  thrust 
was   greatest.     The    total   height   of    the    wall    when    complete   could 
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hardly  have  exceeded  3  feet,  for  few  if  any  stones  seem  to  have  been 
removed  on  tlie  north  side,  where  in  one  part  three  layers  of  stones 
were  still  in  place.  On  the  south  side  the  stones  were  fewer  in  number, 
and  some  of  them  may  have  been  removed,  as  in  the  old  leases  certain 
tenants  had  the  right  of  taking  them  away  for  building  purposes.  On 
Culblean  Hill  all  the  stones  are  granite  blocks  which  are  suitable  for 
building ;  the  hornblende  found  on  the  neck  of  land  between  the  two 
lochs  is  not  so  used. 

No.  5  enclosure  is  somewhat  larger  than  No.  4,  having  an  internal 
diameter  of  42  feet;  it  hes  42  feet  from  it  in  the  direction  north  10** 
west.  The  entrance  was  from  the  south-east.  An  area  20  feet  square 
round  the  centre  was  trenched  down  to  the  hard  pan,  which  was 
encountered  at  a  depth  of  from  16  to  18  inches,  but  nothing  was 
found,  not  even  charcoal.  But  outside  the  enclosure  on  the  south 
side,  in  a  trial  excavation  measuring  10  feet  by  5  feet,  a  little  charcoal 
and  burnt  earth  in  scmie  quantity  was  found  under  a  stone,  but  nothing 
else.  Just  outside  the  enclosure  on  the  north-east  side,  Greig,  one  of 
the  workmen,  who  had  a  remarkably  keen  sight  for  flints,  picked  up  a 
small  but  very  well  made  flint  arrow-head  of  Neolithic  type  at  the  mouth 
of  a  rabbit-hole.  Towards  the  south-east  there  is  a  re('ess  formed  in  the 
centre  of  the  wall,  measuring  2  feet  10  inches  by  3  feet  by  2  feet 
10  inches  high.  A  large  stone,  forming  part  of  the  front  of  the  originjil 
wall  has  l)een  utilise*],  but  other  stones  have  been  displaced  from  their 
old  iKjsition,  and  the  sides  are  built  up  with  small  ones.  It  has  all  the 
appearance  of  being  a  temporary  shelter  of  relatively  recent  construction. 
No  plan  was  made  of  this  enclosure,  as  it  offered  no  special  feature  to 
distinguish  it  from  others. 

No.  6  is  a  small  enclosure,  lying  about  120  yards  north-east  of  No.  4, 
in  a  fold  in  the  ground  at  a  considerably  lower  level.  T(>  the  east  and 
south-east  is  a  small  watercourse.  ( )n  the  west  side  the  walls  are  some 
feet  lower  than  the  crest  of  the  rising  ground  in  front  of  them.  In 
other  directions  they  are  on  the  same  level  as  the  ground  outside.  A 
trench  10  feet  wide  and  37  feet  long  was  first  cut  from  east  to  west,  as 
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at  10  feet  from  the  east  end  there  was  a  small  mound  10  feet  in 
diameter  and  6  inches  higli,  which  looked  as  if  it  might  be  sepulchral. 
On  removing  the  earth  above  it  down  to  tlie  pan,  what  seemed  to  be  a 
paved  area  was  tlisclosed.  But  further  investigation  showed  that  two  or 
three  of  the  stones  were  embedded  so  tirndy  in  the  ]>an  that  they  could 
not  liave  l>een  placed  there,  and  the  whole  pavement,  as  well  as  the 
mound  above  it,  was  evidently  natural.  Except  a  few  pieces  of  char- 
coal, nothing  was  found  in  this  trench.  The  whole  of  the  southern 
half  of  the  enclosure  was  then  trenched  down  to  the  hard  pan,  but  with- 
out success.     The  plan  made  of  this  enclosure  was  unfortunately  lost. 

Exploration  of  a  Circle  and  Underground  House. 

As  no  finds  of  importance  had  been  yielded  by  the  exploration  of  the 
enclosures,  their  age  and  destination  still  remaining  uncertain,  it  became 
necessary  on  5th  September  to  examine  more  thoroughly  the  circle  lying 
south  of  No.  1  enclosure,  and  actually  in  contact  with  it.  It  consists  of 
a  low  circular  mound  about  1  foot  high,  in  some  places  from  12  to 
14  f(5ot  wide,  in  others  less,  bounded  by  a  circle  of  largish  stones,  placed 
at  intervals.     The  outside  diameter  is  about  60  feet. 

As  iMirly  as  19th  August,  quite  by  accident,  a  trial  trench  had  been 
niado  in  it,  which  disclosed  at  a  depth  of  17  inches  a  piece  of  rough 
pavfUKUit  (lig.  ^),  33  feet  long  and  7  feet  wide,  of  curved  form,  partly 
following  the  periphery  of  the  circle.  Charcoal  and  signs  of  fire  hail 
been  observed  on  its  surface  at  various  points  along  its  whole  length. 
On  22nd  August  the  exploration  of  the  circle  was  resumed,  and  the 
pavement  was  found  to  cover  a  length  of  56  feet,  but  it  narrowed  to 
4  feet  3  inches  in  width,  and  seemed  to  come  to  the  surface  and  there 
disappear.  About  15  feet  of  the  pavement  at  the  north  end  was  lifted 
and  found  to  rest  on  iine  yellow  gravel.  Traces  of  lire,  such  as  charcoal, 
burnt  earth,  and  a  white  sand  containing  diatoms,^  the  result  of  Imrning 

^  Extract  ol  a  Letter  to  Dr  Ogsten  from  Profe.ssor  Trail: — "The  charcoal  still 
retains  enough  of  its  structure  to  show  that  it  is  from  a  conifer,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  was  wood  of  a  Scotch  fir  {rinus  si/lvcslria).     The  earthy  matter  is  very  largely 
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peatf  were  abiiudrmt,  butli  above  ami  litlow  tlie  pavement.  Tliough  all 
this  burnt  stuff  Antl  the  enrth  near  it  was  carefully  passed  through  a  fiue 
riddle,  nothiu^'  waa  fauml,  uosjjerils  of  jxittery,  no  animal  iKUies  tjr  fooil 


Fig*  S,   Pjivement  in  tlie  iiituiior  of  the  ci^ck^ 


«ftDd  (lika  tlist  alung  tbe  Dee)  mixf^d  uitk  tiuei  particles,  ami  Beemiugljr  cotuiiacted 
ill  jjart  witli  iron  oxiJe.  Tlve  lion  uiiglit  be  merely  from  the  mil,  Waa  there  auy 
sigti  of  iwetal  we*i[)ous  or  iirtieles  i 

**  The  finer  pMrLidt-tt  sbaw  ootiaea  of  ^tntetm-e,  but  mixed  with  thetti  lie  a  u umber 
-of  difttoms^  iU^gt!^tiDg  ik.  tniitUirtr  with  thi^  diatom  t^artb.  Theit;  seeins  do  niuil^ 
ft  I  1^1  thert'  b  na  etrerre&ci^nce  with  Aci^tic  uoicL  Mnj  tb<^  MtutT  iu  j^it  he  tb» 
■ahe^  remiiuing  atter  ci-Dmnitoti  of  a  bi>ily  i  The  use  of  turly  jipqI  (ah^ng  with  woo4 
^Of  alooe)  might  aecoutit  for  the  &cuid  and  diiitotiis/'  Dr  Og»len  had  submitted  to 
FrofSewor  Tmil  of  Aberdeen  aoine  of  the  charcojLl  and  white  sttndydookiug  iitutf^  fgr 
iiU  opi&iou  upon  it 


< 
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refuse.     It  was  on  account  of  finding  so  little  that  the  excavation  of  the 
circle  had  been  temporarily  abandoned. 

From  about  the  point  a  on  the  plan  (fig.  9)  ^  a  trench  5  feet  wide  was 
now  cut  in  a  direction  south  20'  east  (mag.)  towai-ds  b,  Down  to  a  depth 
of  2  feet  the  humus  was  unusually  dark.  At  6  feet  9  inches  from  a  and 
at  a  depth  of  2  feet  there  was  a  cavity  or  pocket  containing  a  layer  of 
ashes  and  burnt  wood  from  6  to  9  inches  deep.  It  was  covered 
by  a  good-sized  stone  which  lay  6  inches  below  the  surface,  and  may 
have  been  one  of  the  paving  stones.  Under  another  stone,  8  feet  from 
a  and  1  foot  1  inch  below  the  surface,  was  a  quantity  of  charcail,  burnt 
earth,  and  white  diatomaceous  sand.  This  extended  for  a  foot  in  width 
across  the  trench.  The  burnt  stuff  was  riddled,  but  produced  nothing. 
Between  8 J  feet  and  11  feet  from  a,  at  a  depth  of  a  foot,  there  were 
continuous  traces  of  l)urning  across  the  width  of  the  cutting.  At  a 
distance  of  22  feet  10  inches  from  a,  at  the  depth  of  a  foot,  a  flint 
pebble,  showing  conchoidal  fracture  and  rough  chipping  at  one  edge,  was 
picked  up.  At  23  feet  from  a,  charcoal  and  burnt  earth  for  the  space 
of  a  foot  were  again  encountered.  At  32  feet  from  a,  under  two  large 
stones,  lay  a  quantity  of  burnt  earth,  white  diatomaceous  sand,  and  char- 
coal, in  a  layer  2  inches  deep  and  3i  feet  wide.  These  stones,  which 
formed  the  limits  of  the  circle  in  the  direction  ft,  were  squarish  blocks, 
measuring  on  an  average  2  feet  by  2  feet  by  1  foot  3  inches.  The  whole 
contents  of  the  trench  for  the  iirst  10  feet  from  a  were  riddled,  but 
without  result.  This  portion  of  the  area  seemed  to  be  unpaved,  but 
from  10  feet  to  about  22  feet  in  the  direction  of  b  there  was  a  paved 
surface. 

^  On  the  last  day  but  one  I  )iad  the  misfortune  to  lose  my  note-book,  containiDg 
all  the  notes  and  working  plans  drawn  to  scale  on  the  grouml,  that  I  had  made 
during  a  month's  work.  Fortunately,  every  evening  I  used  to  transcribe  ray  noteSy 
and  had  had  time  to  make  fair  copies  of  the  plans  of  enclosures  1-4,  so  that  much 
was  saved.  But  the  plans  of  the  circle  and  details  of  the  underground  house  I  have 
not  been  able  to  restore  exactly.  Before  leaving  Dinnet  I  made  a  plan  of  the  circle 
after  some  of  the  stones  had  been  removed  during  the  excavations,  and  after  all  the 
holes  had  been  tilled  up  and  the  turf  replaced.  It  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  the  plan 
that  was  lost,  but  is  sufficient  perhaps  for  the  purpose. 
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From  the  point  c,  10  feet  from  a,  a  cross-cutting  was  made  to  the 
right  and  left  in  order  to  trace  the  extent  of  the  paving.  That  to  the 
right  proved  that  the  pavement  was  continuous  witli  tlie  end  of  the 
56  feet  of  pavement  disclosed  on  22nd  August.  What  was  now  exposed 
was  very  rough,  and  lay  immediately  below  the  grassy  surface. 


^<4 


■%,^0- 


-<?'  -7  ^'''^'K'yJ  '^^' 
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<0' 


a      r^:^ 


o  o  ^t  :-^m'^^' 


Fig.  9.  Ground  Plau  of  Circle  and  Underground  House  adjoining  Enclosure 
No.  1.     (Scjile  24  feet  to  an  inch.) 

In  the  cutting  to  the  left,  in  the  direction  d,  the  paving  ceased  at 
22  feet  from  c,  but  it  was  remarkably  level  and  well  laid.  At  26  feet 
4  inches  charcoal  was  encountered  at  a  depth  of  18  inches,  and  a  stone 
blackened  by  fire.  Between  27|  feet  and  32  feet  from  c  some  large 
stones  were  found,  from  9  inches  to  12  inches  l)clow  the  turf.     They  rose 
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up  like  the  base  of  a  wall,  and  formed  a  flat,  paved-like  surface  on  th 
top.     They  lay  on  the  periphery  of  the  circle,  and  bounded  it  in  thH^ 
direction. 

Although  the  circle  ended  here,  the  trench  was  continued  in  a  nortk^ 
easterly  direction  to  d,  a  distance  of  54  feet  9  inches  from  c,  so  as  tc::* 
examine  a  slightly  curved  hollow  in  the  ground  a  short  distance  beyond.- 
The  end  of  the  hollow  which  lay  to  the  right  of  d  was  marked  by  a  deeper^ 
setting  of  large  stones,  as  shown  on  the  plan.  At  34  feet  more  charcoalH 
and   a   layer   3  to  4   inches   deep   of   the   white   sand   was   observed,  ^ 

the  lowest   layer  being  2  feet  ])elow  the  surface.     The  space  between 

36i  feet  and  40  feet  from  c  was  occupied  by  a  huge  stone  e,  lying  across— 
the  trench.  This  was  afterwards  found  to  mark  the  edge  of  an  under- 
ground or  earth-house.  The  whole  of  the  stuff  henceforth  extracted 
was  the  filling  in  of  this  dwelling,  for  the  roof  had  disappeared,  and  the 
interior  was  occupied  by  loose  mixed  earth  and  stones.  The  excavation 
was  carried  down  to  a  depth  of  6  feet,  to  the  floor  of  the  earth-house, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  lower  4  feet  had  been  cut  out  of  the  hard  and 
solid  pan. 

At  54  feet  from  c,  at  a  depth  of  2  feet,  half  of  a  burnt  hazel-nut  was 
picked  u]).  At  various  points  and  depths,  such  as  2  feet  8  inches,  3  feet 
4  inches,  and  5  feet  2  inches,  a  few  small  pieces  of  charcoal  were  found 
while  excavating  the  trench  ;  and  at  2  feet  beyond  the  point  e,  at  a 
depth  of  3  feet  4  inches,  small  particles  of  burnt  lK)ne  occurred,  with 
small  bits  of  charcoal.  At  2  feet  10  inches  from  «,  and  at  the  same 
distance  bolow  the  surface,  two  or  three  more  small  pieces  of 
bone  and  diarcoal  were  observed,  and  also  on  the  pan  at  a  depth 
of  5i  feet. 

The  excavation  now  took  a  direction,  slightly  curved,  in  the  direction 
of/'.  At  a  de])th  of  2  feet  8  inches  and  1  foot  from  e,  we  came  on  what 
looked  like  a  small  wall  f/,  3  feet  long  and  2  feet  2  inches  wide,  with 
one  end  resting  against  the  side  of  the  earth-house.  At  1  foot  7  inches 
in  front  of  the  wall,  at  a  depth  of  2  feet  9  inches,  an  angular  piece  of 
iron  was  picked  out,  and  a  little  below  it  many  small  particles  of  burnt 
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ixed  with  charcoal.  At  a  depth  of  6  feet,  in  the  angle  formed 
wall,  though  this  did  not  reach  quite  so  far  down,  was  a  stone, 
ickened  T>y  fire,  and  many  particles  of  bone.  Quite  in  the  angle 
lyer  of  black  ashes,  overlying  2A  inches  of  red,  burnt  earth,  the 
overing  an  area  about  4  feet  long  by  2^  feet  wide.  The  depth 
e  surface  was  5  feet  7  inches.  Riddling  the  stuff  did  not  result 
find. 

feet  3  inches  from  e,  at  a  depth  of  3J  feet,  part  of  the  upper 
f  a  quern,  which  when  whole  had  a  diameter  of  16  inches,  was 
led. 

nd  the  wall,  on  the  floor  of  the  earth-house,  was  a  very  smooth 
nt  h,  of  12  to  14  flat  stones,  measuring  5  feet  10  inches  by  4  feet 
ts  wide.  On  lifting  the  stones  they  were  found  to  cover  a  trough- 
vity  sunk  into  the  pan,  measuring  4  feet  by  2  feet  by  15  inches 
The  stutt"  from  the  cavity  was  riddled  when  sufficiently  dry,  but 
trticles  of  charcoal  and  one  or  two  of  burnt  bone  were  observed. 

be  that  the  whole  floor  of  the  house  was  originally  paved,  and 
lis  was  a  portion  of  it.  For  a  few  feet  further  on  another  bit  of 
?nt  t,  3  feet  long,  was  brought  to  light  at  a  depth  of  5  feet  from 
•face.  Below  it  was  a  saucer-like  depression,  a  few  inches  deep, 
ing  a  very  few  minute  fragments  of  burnt  bone  and  some  larger 
charcoal. 

inuing  the  excavation,  it  was  found  that  the  floor  gradually  rose, 
5  succeeded  by  a  pavement  A*,  10  feet  10  inches  long,  which  fitted 
,  and  continued  to  rise  till  it  joined  the  pavement  of  the  circle 
'  any  break  or  discontinuity  whatever.  The  circle  and  the 
'ound  house  are  therefore  intimately  connected.  It  is  the  first 
at  the  exit  from  an  earth-house  has  been  found  to  lead  out  upon 
ar  paved  space,  bounded  by  a  low  mound,  with  a  setting  of  stones 
The  entrance  to  the  liouse  was  from  the  south-west,  and 
marked  by  two  stones,  one  on  each  side,  of  con- 
s,  requiring  thre^  men  to  move.  That  on  the  left 
feet  7  inches  by  1  foot,  and  about  half  of  it  was 
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emiMjdded  in  the  ground.  Tlie  side  walls  of  the  interior,  from  the 
entrance  to  nearly  as  far  as  e,  were  partly  composed  of  very  large  stones, 
with  a  smooth  surface  on  the  outside,  and  these  had  evidently  been 
selected  and  laid  in  position  witli  care. 

The  far  end  of  the  underground  house  was  also  cleared  out,  and  about 
6  feet  from  (f,  at  a  depth  of  6  feet  1  inch,  two  largish  pieces  of  burnt 
bone  and  a  mixture  of  smaller  particles  and  charcoal  were  found  in  a 
small  cavity,  covered  by  a  flat  stone  /.  It  had  the  appearance  of  being 
an  interment.  With  the  exception  of  occasional  particles  of  burnt  Iwne 
and  charcoal,  nothing  of  importance  was  brought  to  light ;  but  it  was 
found  that  the  far  end  of  the  house  was  somewhat  enlarged,  and  the 
walls  were  composed  of  the  hard  ])an.  The  plan  of  the  earth-house 
here  given  is  only  approximately  correct,  for  the  reasons  given  in  the 
note  above.     Its  total  length  was  about  41  feet. 

S(mie  15  feet  of  the  pavement  of  the  circle  in  the  cutting  between  c  e 
was  now  lifted,  beginning  at  the  north-east  end.  Occasionally  the 
stones  were  found  in  two  layers,  and  in  any  case  they  lay  on  the  fine 
yellow  sandy  gravel.  As  each  of  the  large  flat  stones  was  raised,  where 
the  pavement  was  best  it  was  found  to  overlie  burnt  earth,  pieces  of 
charcoal,  burnt  woo<l,  and  occasional  particles  of  bone.  One  area, 
showing  strong  traces  of  Are,  was  from  5  feet  to  6  feet  long,  others 
might  l)e  2  feet  square.  All  this  showed  that  the  circle  was  in  use 
before  the  pavement  was  laid  (hnvn,  and  that  this  improvement 
was  an  afterthought. 

Traces  of  another  Underground  House. 
On  the  north-east  side  of  No.  1  enclosure  there  is  a  curved  hollow  in 
the  ground,  about  30  feet  l(Hig*and  6  feet  from  the  wall,  which  looked 
as  if  it  might  contain  another  underground  house.  As  it  was  the  last  day 
and  a  short  one,  being  Saturday,  tliere  was  only  time  to  sink  a  trial 
trench  across  the  hollow.  At  a  depth  of  7i  feet  we  came  u]>on  a  fine 
piece  of  smooth,  well-laid  pavement,  5  feet  10  inches  wide  by  5  feet  8 
inches  long,  the  length  of  tlie  excavation.     ( )nly  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal 
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and  particles  of  bone  were  brought  to  light,  but  it  was  evident 
that  we  had  hit  upon  another  underground  house.  As  there  was  no 
time  to  make  a  complete  exploration  of  the  site,  the  hole  dug  was 
filled  in  again  and  returfed.  But  its  position  is  now  known  for  any 
future  explorer. 

An  underground  house  at  Milton  of  Whitehouse,  })etween  two  and 
three  miles  to  the  north  of  the  Dinnet  example,  presents  certain  features 
in  common  with  it.  It  was  first  described  by  Mr  G.  Gauld  in  Scot. 
Notes  and  Queries,  vol.  ix.  p.  147  (1896),  and  then  commented  upon  by 
MJr  D.  MacRitchie  in  The  Antiquary^  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  135.  Botli  seem 
to  have  had  a  roof  of  timl)er,  and  in  the  Milton  example  the  inner  end  of 
the  dwelling  is  paved.  In  front  of  the  entrance,  at  a  distance  of  about 
18  feet,  there  is  also  a  paved  space  measuring  about  7  feet  9  inclies  by 
5  feet  3  inches,  but  raised  from  10  inches  to  1  foot  8  inches  alx^ve  the 
level  of  the  ground.  Mr  Gauld  took  it  for  an  altar.  The  differences, 
however,  l)etween  these  two  eirde-houses  are  considerable.  At  Milton 
the  entrance  lies  on  the  top  of  a  knoll,  and  nearly  the  whole  length  of 
the  dwelling  is  on  a  slope.  The  entrance  is  partly  blocked  by  a  slab 
2  feet  4  inches  in  height,  wliile  at  the  bend,  which  forms  nearly  a  right 
angle,  the  narrow  passage  is  nearly  filled  by  a  granite  slab  3  feet  11 
inches  high. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Dinnet  earth-house  is  that  it  is 
connected  with  a  jmved  space  surrounded  l>y  a  very  low,  scarcely  per- 
ceptible ring-wall  of  earth,  along  which  there  is  a  setting  of  stones  at 
intervals.  Here  the  cooking  seems  to  have  taken  place,  to  judge  from 
the  numerous  marks  of  fire,  though  it  is  remarkable  that  no  regular  fire- 
place, no  refuse,  and  no  sherds  of  pottery  were  brought  to  light.  The 
burnt  lx)nes,  as  a  rule,  were  in  an  exceedingly  comminuted  state,  but 
some  larger  pieces  were  submitted  to  Professor  R.  Reid  of  Aberdeen.  In 
a  letter  to  Dr  Ogsten,  he  says  the  only  fragment,  of  the  nature  of  which 
he  can  be  satisfied,  is  the  small  piece  of  the  shaft  of  the  long  bone 
marked  No.  1.  It  is  certainly  not  human,  and  seems  to  have  belonged 
to  the  humerus  of  a  small  animal  such  as  a  cat.     He  can  make  nothing 
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definite  of  the  other  fragments,  but  his  impression  is  that  they  are  not 
human. 

What  was  the  olyect  of  these  walled  enclosures,  Nos.  1  to  6,  described 
alK)ve?  As  the  excavations  yielded  practically  nothing,  I  can  only 
sup])ose  that  they  were  cattle-])ounds,  where  the  l)ea8ts  were  enclosed  at 
night  to  j)reserve  them  from  wolves  and  human  marauders.  The  traces 
of  lire  found  in  Xo.  4  do  not  militate  against  this  suggestion,  as  in 
olden  times  passing  sick  cattle  through  fire  was  a  recognised  specific. 

The  comparatively  late  date  of  these  structures,  supjwsing,  as  may 
reasonahly  l)e  done,  that  they  are  ccuitemporary  with  the  earth-house,  is 
sufliciently  indicated  hy  tlu;  quern  and  the  fragment  of  iron.  The  frag- 
ments of  glazed  jKjttery  from  No.  2  may  possibly  show  that  this 
enclosure  was  in  use  up  to  a  relatively  recent  period. 
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II. 

ON  THE  STANDING  STONES  AND  CUP-MARKED  ROCKS,  ETC.  IN  THE 
VALLEY  OF  THE  ADD  AND  SOME  NEIGHBOURING  DISTRICTS  OF 
ARGYLE.     By  DAVID  CHRISTISON,  M.D.,  Skcretauy.     (Plates  I,  II.) 

Perhaps  no  district  in  Scotland  contains  so  many  interesting  remains 
of  antiquity  as  the  part  of  Argyle  between  the  south  end  of  Lochawe 
and  the  MuU  of  Kintyre,  especially  the  part  comprised  in  the  parishes 
of  Kilmartin,  Kilmichael  Glassary,  and  North  Knapdale.  Sepulchral 
cairns,  stone  circles,  standing  stones,  cup-  and  ring-marked  rocks,  Early 
Christian  monuments,  churchyard  recumbent  monuments  of  the  lona 
type,  hill  forts,  mediseval  castles  are  all  represented,  and  generally  well 
represented.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  chief  antiquarian  remains  in  a 
region  so  riclily  endowed  have  been  already  recorded  in  our  Proceedings, 
or  in  special  works,  by  such  ardent  observers  as  Canon  Mapleton,  Canon 
Greenwell,  Captain  Thomas,  Sir  James  Simpson,  Miss  Christian 
Maclagan,  Colonel  White,  Messrs  James  Drummond  and  Romilly  Allen. 
But  where  they  reaped  there  is  still  much  to  be  gleaned,  and  during  a 
residence  last  autumn  at  Cairnbaan  I  was  able  to  make  observations  on 
a  considerable  number  of  objects  which  have  either  altogether  escaped 
attention,  or  have  been  imperfectly  noticed  hitherto.  In  the  present 
paper  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  standing  stones,  cup-marked  rocks, 
and  one  or  two  other  remains  which  specially  deserve  to  be  recorded, 
leaving  the  hill  forts,  of  which  I  succeeded  in  seeing  no  less  than  twenty- 
two,  to  a  future  occasion. 

I.  Standing  Stones. 

The  standing  stones  of  the  district  are  all  derived  from  the  early 
diorite  rock  which  along  with  quartzite  forms  the  infinitude  of  rocky 
knolls  and  miniature  mountain  ranges,  invariably  running  from  south- 
south-w^est  to  north-north-east,  that  play  such  a  prominent  part  in  the 
geology  and  scenery  of  Southern    Argyle.     The  diorite  knolls,  as  Dr 
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Peach  pDinted  out  to  me,  are  readily  distin^ishable,  by  the  growth  of 
grass  and  bracken  upon  them,  from  tlie  quartzite  knolls,  which  are  usually 
clothed  with  heather,  and  alrk^  by  their  ni»:Hle  of  decay.  Usually  rounded 
and  ?mo«3thed  by  glacial  acti«in  at  the  ends,  the  sides  at  the  top  are  apt 
to  break  into  thin  tabular  slal>s,  which  not  unfrequently  are  narrow 
and    jx-kinted,    an«l    project     in    long    irregular    lines,    which  at    first 


Vic,.  1.   Piv^riio  Kvvks,  TvTnibhIaniiL. 


\M.m\l  upwanls,  thon  liori/ontaliy,  aiul  then  downwards,  finally  losing 
their  hold  and  lyiui;  on  llio  slope.  A  tine  txaii.ple  ^tig.  1)  occurs  at 
Torrabhlaraiu,  (Ua-'^uv,  when^  the  vli>n:p:t>i  r\vk>  form  a  natural 
chevaujC'd-i/rise  xo  a  pn^hisiorio  fort.  1  i;a\e  >ec:i  many  such  tables  in 
situ,  S  to  12  tVoi  long,  )i;t    Mr  K.    U.  IViiiey,  vt  :i.e  l^iev^k^ical  Survey 
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Staff,  estimated  the  length  of  some  on  a  knoll  near  Tayvallich  at  not 
less  than  25  feet.  Nature  having  thus  provided  ready-made  standing 
stones,  all  that  the  primitive  inhabitants  had  to  do,  after  sliding  them 
down  the  slopes,  was  to  drag  them  along  the  valleys  to  the  selected  sites, 
which  are  always  on  low  ground. 


Fig.  2.  Chart  of  Standing  Stones,  Valley  of  the  Add. 

The  most  interesting  standing  stones  of  the  neighbourhood  occur  in 
groups  in  the  valley  of  the  Kilmartin  Burn,  but  as  they  have  l)een 
already  described  by  Dr  Stuart,^  Sir  James  Simpson,*-  and  Mr  Romilly 
Allen,^  I  need  say  nothing  about  them. 

^  Th^  Sculptured  Stones  of  Scotland,  ii.  67,  pi.  cxix. 
*^  Proc,  S.A.  Scot,,  vi.,  App.  34,  pis.  xvii.   xviii. 
»  Op,cU.y  xvi.  110. 
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Stanimm;  Stonejs  in  the  Vale  of  the  Add. 

Thf  river  Ad<l,  on  ftr^aiiniv^  from  the  liill  country,  meanders  through 
four  niih'.H  of  cultivjitfjd  niojulow,  as  far  as  Dunadil,  whence,  with  many 
a  ImmkI,  it  (lows  3  niih'8  further,  thr«^ugli  the  dead  level  of  the  Monadh 


Fi>i.  o.  ^Si.ubiiu:;  Stoiu-  No.  1.  Lookuaiy. 

Moi\  lo  tall  mil*  v^uu.in  l.vvh.       lu  liu'  uu\ulv«\vLuvd  an' three  monoliths 
,iud  ihivo  i;i\»uiv<  v»t  siaiuliuj;  siouos.  pLvoovl  .w  sh^'Wii  in  the  churl,  tig.  2, 
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stands  250  yards  west-south-west  of  Leek  nary  farmhouse,  and  30  north 
of  the  river.  It  is  called  "  An  Car "  on  the  Ordnaiice  map,  a  rare 
instance  of  this  application  of  an  obsolete  Gaelic  term.  I  did  not  see 
this  stone,  but  I  am  able  to  give  a  front  and  side  view  ^  of  it 
(fig.  3),  from  a  measured  drawing  kindly  taken  for  me  )>y  Miss  C.  8. 
Campbell,  Glassary  Manse.  It  is  12  feet  high  and  3  wide  at 
the  \mse. 


2.   Monolith  near  Kilmichael  Glassary,     Figs.  4  and  5. 

Nearly  a  mile  south-west  of  the  last  and  J  of  a  mile  north-north- 
east of  Glassary  Kirk,  in  a  level  field  on  the  west  side  of  the  public 
road  and  350  yards  east  of  the  river,  facing  south-soutli-west,  or  right 
down  the  valley.  It  is  6  feet  4  inches  high,  4  feet  wide  at  the  base, 
narrowing  to  2  feet  8  inches  at  the  toj),  and  is  7  inches  to  9  inclies 
thick.  Near  the  base  of  the  face  are  about  thirty  small  round  and  oval 
cups,  most  of  which  were  recently  uncovered  by  JMiss  Campbell,  from 
whose  rubbing  fig.  5  is  taken.  The  back  of  the  stone  (fig.  4)  has  two  longi- 
tudinal ridge;i  and  bears  five  cups  near  the  base. 


3,  4.  First  group  near  Dunamuck.    Fig  0 

Nearly  IJ  miles  south-south-west  of  the  last,  and  r)00  yards  east  by 
south  of  the  fort  at  Dunamuck,  two  slabs  lie  prostrate  in  a  field  sloping 
gently  to  the  Add,  220  yards  to  the  north.  The  Rev.  Duncan  Campbell, 
Glassary,  informs  me  that  the  spot  is  callei^  Learairhluaine,  and  in  his 

*  My  sketches  of  the  stoues  are  front  views,  with  an  ocoasional  side  view,  and  are 
oil  the  uniform  scalt^  of  4  teet  to  tiie  inch.  I  have  set  up  some  of  the  fallen 
stones  in  the  figures  as  they  would  a|»[»ear  if  rooted  about  3  feet  in  the  ground. 
Others,  beiiiji:  partially  overgrown,  are  merely  represented  in  outline,  as  their  form  is 
uncertain.  The  numbers  before  the  headings  correspond  with  tlie  distinguishing 
numbers  o!  the  stones  on  the  chart. 


/m     ^  «    • 


m 


Fi^;-  5,  Cup-marks  on  th(>  fact?  of  the  Stamlmg  Stojjc  No.  i2,  Kllmichael  Glassiry. 
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early  days  a  few  cottages  were  still  inhabited  there,  of  which  no  vestige 
remains.  Tradition  has  it  that  markets  were  formerly  held  here,  and  webs 
of  cloth  were  measured  on  one  of  the  stones.  If  re-erected,  the  stones 
would  both  face  south-east,  but  one  would  stand  about  its  own  length  in 


tr  h'  6 


10      n       II      f5Tc, 


Fig.  6.  Standing  Stones,  now  prostrate,  Nos.  3  and  4, 
east  by  south  of  Dunamuck  Fort. 


fronts  and  to  one  side  of  the  other.  The  eastmost  stone  is  13  feet;  3 
inches  long  and  5  feet  6  inches  wide  at  3  feet  from  the  base.  The 
other,  much  buried  at  the  base,  is  10  feet  2  inches  long  and  5 'feet 
"iiride  near  the  middle.  The  top,  partially  buried,  is  split  so  as  to  gape 
like  the  open  jaws  of  an  animal,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 

VOL.   XXXVIII.  9 
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5,  6.  Second  group  near  Dunamuck,      Fig.  7. 

Two  stones  stand  in  line,  20  feet  apart,  and  facing  north-east,  180 
yards  nortli  of  the  last,  and  60  soutli  of  the  Add.  One  is  12  feet  6 
inches  high  and  5  feet  wide  at  the  base,  the  other  8  feet  6  inches  high 
and  3  feet  4  inches  wide. 


Fig.  7.  Standinp^  Stones  Nos.  5  aud  6,  and  side  view  of  5, 
east  bv  north  of  Dunamuck  Fort. 


7,  8,  9.  Third  groujt  near  Duiiamuck,     Figs.  8,  9. 

Nearly  500  yards  north-north-west  of  the  last,  and  630  north-north- 
east of  Dunamuck  Fort,  70  yards  from  the  river.  Nos.  7  and  9  stand 
14  feet  10  inches  apart,  in  lino,  facing  nearly  east,  as  laid  down  on  the 
Ordnance  map,  and  No.  8  lies  prostrate  al)out  half  way  between  them, 
with  its  butt  a  foot  behind  thoir  line,  and  its  top  pointing  obliquely 
from  it  to  the  south-east.  No.  7  loans  back  considerably ;  it  is  9  feet 
high  and  4  feet  8  inches  wide  at  the  base.  No.  9  is  7  feet  6  inches 
high  and  4  feet  6  inches  wide  at  the  base.      No.  8,  the  fallen  stone 


es 
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(fig.  9),  is  columnar,  12  feet  3  inches  long  and  2  feet  3  inches  to  2  feet 
7   inclies  wide. 

10.  Monolith  near  Lhinadd.     Fig.  10. 
A  massive  prostrate  slab,  1000  yards  west-north-west  of  the  last,  300 
east  of  Dunadd.     If  set  up  it  would  face  east-north-east.     It  is  14  feet 
3  inches  long,  4  feet  5  inches  wide  at  tlie  })ase,  increasing  to  6  feet  at  11 


Fig.  8.  Standing  Stones  Nos.  7  and  9,  north-north-east  of  Dunamuck  Fort 

feet  up.  It  is  16  inches  thick  on  one  side  and  only  4  inches  on  tlie 
other.  A  wide  semicircular  hollow  in  the  top  must  have  given  it  a  sin- 
gular aspect  when  erect. 

It  may  be  remarked  regarding  the  Standing  Stones  in  the  vale 
of  the  Add,  that  they  do  not  seem  to  be  placed  so  as  to  favour 
the  theory  that  has  been  advanced  of  their  ]>eing  the  remains  of  a 
great  avenue. 
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11,  12,  Standivg  Stones  at  Acknabreck,  Oaiml*amu     Fig.  11, 

11,  Aliout  J  of  ft   mile  cast-soutli-east  of  Caimbftari   Inu»   and  300 

m\xi\i  of  Achnabreck  Farm,  a  slender  nionolitli  \\m  on  the  west  side  of 

Achahoish  Eurn^  and  cloee  to  the  south  of  a  road,  which  Vfm  probably 


Fi^,  9.  Stan  Jill  y  Storit?  Ni>,  8,  as 

if  rservctcd,  iu  the  sJiue  gronp 

&ft  Noa*  7  and  9. 


Fig,  10.  Standing  Stone  Nu.  10,  M 
if  rG'ei'€ct«dj  eaj»t  (»f  Dunidd, 


the  higliway  to  Lochgilphead  before  the  luoor  in  the  valley  below  was 
drained.  The  stone  (on  the  right,  fig,  1  l)ia  15  feet  in  length,  from  2  fe©t 
to  2  feet  6  inches  in  width,  and  10  inches  to  16  inches  thick.  A  very 
artificiui-looking  projection  at  the  base,  shown  in  the  figure,  ig  prolmbly 
natural.     The  Eev,  Mr  Campbell  renienibers  when  this  stone  was  erectp 
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12.  300  yards  south  by  east  of  the  last,-  and  500  south  of  the 
fann,  a  very  thin  slab  (on  the  left,  fig.  11),  7  feet  9  inclies  high, 
3  feet  to  3  feet  3  inches  wide,  and  sharp-pointed,  stands  on  the 
north  bank  of  tlie  road. 


.%%?.. 


Fig.  11.  Staudiog  Stones  Nos.  11  and  12  (No.  11  as  if  re-erected),  Achiiabreck. 


13.  Standing  Stone  at  Creagantairbh,  Ford.   Fig.  12. 

13.  A  mile  and  a  quarter  south-south-west  of  Ford  Church,  130 
yards  east  by  south  of  Creagantairbh  Beag  farmhouse,  close  to  the 
-west  side  of  the  highway,  stands  the  base  of  an  obelisk,  at  the  foot  of 
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which  the  shaft  lies  prostrate.  The  base  is  5  feet  6  inches  high,  and 
has  an  oblique  leJge,  half  way  up  on  to  wliich  the  shaft  would  ac- 
curately fit.  If  restored,  the  height  of  the  stone  would  be  16  feet  2 
inches  above  ground,  and  it  must  have  had  a  very  handsome  appearance, 


¥\f^.  12.  Standing  Stone  No.  13,  as  if  restored,  near  Ford. 


tajHiring  in  width  as  it  gradually  does  from  2  feet  6  inches  to  2  feet.  It 
is  18  inches  thick  at  the  base  and  10  inches  to  12  inches  at  the  top. 
Mr  Romilly  Allen,  in  a  paper  in  our  Proceedings  in  1880,  says  that  he 
saw  it  "  inclined  considerably  from  the  perpendicular,"  so  the  shaft  must 
have  fallen  comparatively  recently. 
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14.  Standing  Stone  at  Bamshalltg,  Tayvallieh,    Fig.  13. 

14.  About  1500  yards  south-west  of  Tayvallich  Church,  300  south 
by  east  of  Bamshallig  farmhouse,  and  140  east-south-east  of  the 
prehistoric  fort  on  Dun  Bronag,  this  slender  stone  stands  conspicuously 
on  a  pleasant  green  plain  in  a  sequestered  open  moorland.     The  stone  is 


Fig.  13.  Standing  Stone  No.  14,  Barnshallig,  Tayvallich. 


11  feet  high  and  three  sided.  I  am  informed  by  Dr  Peach  that  a 
similar  stone  stands  about  350  yards  to  south  by  west,  near  Upper  Farnock, 
as  marked  on  the  Ordnance  map. 

The  general  remark  concerning  all  these  standing  stones  may  be  made, 
that  they  nearly  all  end  in  a  point.  Some  gradually  taper  to  the  top. 
Others  end  in  a  peak  at  one  end  of  the  top.  Occasionally  the  nearly 
level  top  is  emphasised  by  a  minute  sharp  point. 
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IL    CllOSS-SL\y   AT    KiLliOBV   OlH,    I^OCH   SWBKN. 

Of  tlie  seven  Early  Chn^tlait  Cross  slaljs  near  Loch  Sween  described 
ami  figurtxl  by  Oiptalii,  now  Colonel,  White,  R  E,,*  I  have  only  ae^eifl 


■u 


.v^    '*■•'■■ 


f\/' 


- I    ■    i    i    .    t   i 

Fig,  U.  CrosS'Skb^  Kilmory  Oib, 

the  one  ab  Kilmory  Oib,  As  niy  drawings,  frc>m  rubbings  made  l>y 
myself,  show  some  details  not  given  in  his  freehand  sketch,  I  reproduoe 
them  in  fig.  14, 

The  slab  stands  sentry  over  a  well  at  Kilmory  Oib>  ^  deserted  hamlet, 
^  Archmohgiixd  Bkci^hti^  in  Seotian^, — Kiiapdalfl.     Captaia  T.  P.  White,  R.E* 
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3  miles  north-east  of  Tayvallich,  and  half  a  mile  east  of  the  Caol 
Scotnish  head  of  Loch  Sween.  With  its  l>ack  against  a  rocky  hillside, 
the  hamlet  stands  facing  Loch  Coil  a*  Bharra,  on  a  shelf  raised  90  feet 
above  it  and  200  above  the  sea.  But  although  the  loch  is  not  150 
yards  off,  it  is  concealed  from  view  by  a  natural  bank  at  the  edge  of 
the  shelf. 

The  approach  from  the  north,  leaving  the  highway  near  a  sharp  bend 
where  there  is  a  stone  circle,  is  by  a  beautiful  road  of  close  green  turf 


Fig.  15.  Cro88-8lab  and  Ancient  Well,  Kilmory  Gib. 


along  the  shelf  for  500  yards,  and  the  hamlet,  standing  on  a  lovely 
sequestered  site,  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  of  the  many  sad  evidences 
of  a  vanished  population  that  I  have  seen  in  the  Highlands.  Over  the 
well  the  cross-slab  still  stands  (fig.  15),  where  in  all  probability  it  was 
originally  erected  many  centuries  ago,  in  pious  gratitude  for  the  never- 
failing  spring,  which  still  flows  abundantly  from  the  square  carefully-built 
well,  headed  by  a  massive  slab,  6  feet  6  inches  long  and  2  feet  6  inches 
wiiie,  laid  between  the  well  and  the  monument.  A  close  level  crop  of 
watercress  fills  the  well,  the  watercourse,  and  the  neighbouring  ground. 
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which  must  have  l)een  wet  when  the  hamlet  was  inhabited,  as  stepping- 
stones  lead  to  the  well. 

The  cross-slab,  fig.  1 4,  is  4  feet  3  inches  high,  1  foot  3  inches  wide, 
and  4  inches  to  5  inches  thick.  It  has  a  cross  on  either  side,  each  of 
which  presents  some  unusual  features.  The  one  on  the  face  towards  the 
well  is  incised,  the  other  on  the  back  is  in  relief.  The  peculiarity  in 
the  incised  cross  is  that  it  appears  to  have  three  perpendicular  lines  in 
the  south  arm  of  the  cross,  close  to  its  outer  margin,  and  three  horizontal 
ones  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  within  the  shaft,  and  prolonged  beyond  it 
on  one  side.  The  horizontal  direction  of  the  one  set  and  perpendicular 
direction  of  the  other,  as  well  as  the  similarity  in  depth  and  width  to 
the  incised  lines  of  the  cross  itself,  seem  to  indicate  that  these  markings 
are  original,  and  are  not  natural  defects  or  the  result  of  decay.^  Seven 
parallel  marks  running  in  an  oblique  line  near  the  foot  of  the  stone,  and 
a  branching  or  leaf-like  set  of  marks  near  the  top,  which  come  out  in  the 
rubbing,  do  not  resemble  the  cutting  of  the  cross,  and  are  probably  the 
result  of  decay  or  accident. 

Tlie  cross  in  relief  on  the  back  is  much  worn.  Even  since  Colonel 
White's  freeliand  sketch  was  taken,  the  incised  St  Andrew^s  cross  on 
the  right  side  of  the  raised  cross  must  have  l>ecome  very  indistinct,  as  I 
did  not  notice  it,  and  it  came  out  very  faintly,  if  at  all,  in  my  rubbing. 
The  only  other  example  of  a  rudely  incised  cross  saltire  among  the 
Early  Christian  Monuments  of  Scotland  appears  to  be  not  far  oif,  at  the 
very  ancient  burying-ground,  Cladh  Bhile,  Ellary,  Loch  Caolisport, 
described  by  Mr  William  Galloway  (Proc,  S.A,  Scot,  xii.  32,  pi.  iii* 
No.  4a). 

The  upper  bird  on  the  left  of  the  cross,  better  preserved  than  its 
fellcnv,  is  perched  on  what  at  first  I  took  to  be  the  bill  of  another  duck- 
like bird,  but  this  is  probably  an  odd  result  of  decay. 

Below  the  transverse  bar,  and  separated  only  by  a  pair  of  bosses,  is 

'  The  only  analogy  to  these  triple  lines  that  I  know  of  is  at  Balquhidder,  where 
three  parallel  peri)endicnlar  lines  are  inciseil  in  the  lower  right  quarter  of  a  rudely 
incised  cross  on  a  slab  with  a  sword. — Sculptured  SOmes  of  S&Mnnd^  pi.  Ixviii.  9. 


Fig.  16.  Scottish  and  Irish  *•  Patriarchal  "  Crosses. 
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ap|V{U^^nllY  a  sivoml  K^r,  with  oxixuuietl  ends  like  the  one  above. 
Tolouol  Wliilo  i*H>k  this  for  a  jK\ir  of  loaves,  but  they  spring  from  the 
oix^NS  will*  swob  a  wiile  tlul  surfai.v  that  ibis  seems  unlikely.  If  it  be  a 
jiooou\l  Ku\  il  is  a  unitjuo  example  in  Scotland  of  a  **  |iatriarclial "  cross 
»n  ivhet\  ritnv  rudo  iuois<\l  examples,  however,  are  known,  two  at 
tV,«,i#  f\\uf  y\  s  .*!;.,  pi  iii»  on  and  pK  iv.  ?),  and  one  at  Balquhidder 
^Stuar;'>  N.N.yjfc'^.j  S,VHr-s  .j^^c^av.-j'mI,  ii.,  ]•!.  Ixviii.  Ti.  The  proximity 
^vf  I  bo  K-*r>  dxvs  v,.^;  srvm  :.^  )v*  an  obHv::on  ;o  the  "  jviiriaivhal "  theory, 
a>  M*,  ;:r.>  ^x-^siVv-;  v.;v.vV.  trtwjo::;  was  \;jai\i.  1  have  collected  in  fig.  16 
th.'  ih:>v  ^.v.x;s>fsl  S,v::::^Ji  o\,i:v.v^>s,  ar.d  f.i  ^vmi^rison  the  three 
kv,»*x\»j  ',v,  lri^*,',v,.\  ,  l^-'*iNrJHl•n  /*«s.'-i;f,.^*>  lu  :\i  Ins*,  Linjhd^,  George 
IV^^^,  n.l\  cx^;:«nI  :>  M^N>  M   S;Av* 

Vv  ^  .  "a'..v  .:  \*  v.xAx  V  :*.    ,"a1>.:.  *>  ::  :>  4  'w -flj-**-* dried  oriL  is  500 
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in  a  rough  way.  They  are  thirteen  in  number,  vary  from  about  3  to 
6  feet  in  length,  and  lie  generally  pretty  close  to  eacli  other.  Save  one 
in  the  area,  but  near  the  south  standing  block,  not  a  stone  is  to  be  seen 
at  or  near  the  south-east  side. 

This  circle,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  is  unique  in  Scotland,  as  far  as  I 


>- 


0 


Fig.  17.  Stone  Circle  near  Kilmory  Oib. 

know,  in  its  regular  long  oval  form,  and  still  more  unique  if  the  blocks 
at  the  apices  were  originally  the  only  erect  ones,  as  they  are  now. 
Whether  the  south-east  side  was  originally  lined  by  stones  like  the 
north-west  side  must  remain  doubtful,  unless  excavation  may  possibly 
reveal  their  beda  It  is  likely  enough  that  they  did  exist  and  have  been 
used  up  for  road  metal,  as  the  circle  stands  temptingly,  almost  touching 
the  highway. 
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apparently  a  second  bar,  with  expanded  ends  like  the  one  above- 
Colonel  White  took  this  for  a  pair  of  leaves,  but  they  spring  from  the 
cross  with  such  a  wide  flat  surface  tliat  this  seems  unlikely.  If  it  be  a 
second  bar,  it  is  a  unique  example  in  Scotland  of  a  **  patriarchal "  cross 
in  relief.  Tliree  rude  incised  examples,  however,  are  known,  two  at 
Cladh  Bhile  (pp.  cit,^  pi.  iii.  5b  and  pi.  iv.  9),  and  one  at  Balquhidder 
(Stuart*8  Sculptured  Stones  of  Scotland,  ii.,  pi.  Ixviii.  7).  The  proximity 
of  the  bars  does  not  seem  to  be  an  objection  to  the  "  patriarchal "  theory, 
as  in  this  respect  mucli  freedom  was  used.  I  have  collected  in  fig.  16 
the  three  incised  Scottish  examples,  and  for  comparison  the  three 
known  in  Ireland  (Christian  Inscriptions  in  the  Irish  Language,  George 
Petrie,  LL.D.,  edited  by  Miss  M.  Stokes). 

III.  Stone  Circle  near  Kilmory  Oib. 

This  circle,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  as  it  is  a  well-defined  oval,  is  500 
yards  north  by  east  of  the  sculptured  stone  and  well  at  Kilmory  Oib, 
about  ^  a  mile  south-west  of  the  farmhouse  of  Baranloisgan,  close  to  a 
sharp  bend  in  the  road  on  its  ascent  of  the  pass  to  Loch  Sween. 

A  very  regular  oval  space,  measuring  65  feet  by  42  feet,  is  marked  by 
a  standing  stone  at  each  end  of  the  long  axis,  a  row  of  recumbent  stones 
on  the  north-west  side,  and  on  the  south-east  side  by  the  well-defined 
edge  of  a  steep  short  slope  to  the  marshy  flat  below,  fig.  17.  On  the 
north-west  side  a  steep  hillside  rises  up,  with  a  narrow  level  space 
between  it  and  the  circle.  The  contained  area  is  slightly  and  regularly 
domed,  and  the  whole  conformation  suggests  artificial  making-up,  al- 
though rock  crops  out  on  the  slope. 

The  erect  stone  at  the  south  apex  is  a  curious  three-sided  block, 
measuring  5  feet  10  inches  round  the  base,  3  feet  2  inches  in  heigbt 
towards  the  area,  and  4  feet  4  inches  towards  the  outside.  The  opposite 
one  is  a  flat  slab,  9  inches  thick,  3  feet  9  inches  in  height,  and  1  foot 
9  inches  to  2  feet  3  inches  in  width. 

A  dense  growth  of  bracken  and  briars  prevented  me  from  surveying 
the  recumbent  stones  accurately,  and  they  are  laid  down  in  the  figure  only 
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Xa  5  was  destroyed  wlien  first  discovered,  witli  the  exceptiou  of  two 
fragments  which  may  still  be  preserved  at  rultalloch. 

Tlie  discovery  only  a  few  yeai-s  ago  of  another  rock-set  at  Kilinichael 
Glassary  by  Miss  C.  S.  Campbell  adds  a  15th  to  the  list.  This  and  Xo. 
14  are  illustrated  for  the  first  time  in  the  present  |«ii)er,  and  1  also  give 
the  Cairnbaan  Rock,  as  my  rubbings  of  it  show  details  not  given  in  Sir 
Junes  Simpson's  plate. 

To  produce  my  illustrations,  the  rublnngs  were  copi(»d  on  one-fuurth 
of  the  scale,  by  measurement  on  paper  ruled  in  scjuares.  The  drawings 
were  studiously  compared  with  the  rock-markings,  which  should  always 
be  done,  as  details  that  do  not  come  to  the  surfa(fo  may  be  missed  in  the 
rubbings,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rubbings  may  prove  apj)an!nt  cups 
to  be  due  to  weathering.  Finally,  the  drawings  were  reduced  about  one- 
fourth  in  the  figures. 

Cup-  and  Ring-marked  Rock  at  Cairnuaan.     (Plate  I.) 

The  n)ck  lies  300  yards  north  by  west  of  Cairnbaan  Inn,  on  a  h?vel 
bit  of  moorland  east  of  the  disused  slate  quarries.  As  it  does  not  rise 
above  the  grass  and  heather,  it  is  not  easily  found,  except  ])y  noting  its 
position  on  the  Ordnance  map.  The  rock  slop(;s  gently  in  the  long 
direction  of  the  sculptured  spac^e,  which  measures  9  feet  by  5 J,  Init  the 
mass  of  the  carvings  is  in  the  upper  6  feet  by  41.  There  are  in  all 
16  simple  cups  and  21  ringed  cups,  of  which  only  2  simple  cups 
and  2  single-ringe*!  cups  are  appropriated  by  the  det^ichment  at  tlie 
foot.  Sir  J.  SimjKSon's  plate  shows  another  simple  cup  and  a 
one-ringed  cup,  detached  a  foot  from  the  main  set  to  the  left,  but 
the.se  are  now  overgrown  with  turf.  Th«*  cups  are  from  2  inches 
to  4  inches  in  diameter.  The  ringed  cups  have  from  1  to  4  concjentric 
circles,  and  the  figures  thus  formed  vary  from  5  inches  to  14  inches 
in  diameter. 

A  certain  degree  of  order,  and  particularly  a  tendency  to  an  arrange- 
ment by  threes,  can  Ik?  made  out.  Near  the  toj)  are  three  ringe<l  cups 
in  line,  diminishing  in  size  to  the  right,  ami  attached  to  each  other,  the 
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first  to  the  secoinl  Ijy  intersecting  it,  the  third  to  the  second  by  a  very 
short  channel. 

Below  these  are  three  others  nearly  in  line,  but  widely  detached  from 
each  other.  Further  down,  three  ringed  cups  are  connected  by  inter- 
sections of  the  rings,  and  so  are  the  lowest  three  of  all,  which,  although 
almost  touching  the  three  above,  are  not  connected  with  them  either  by 
intersection  or  by  channels. 

Possibly  all  the  cups  and  circular  figures  were  originally  connected  by 
channels,  because,  as  the  latter  are  quite  shallow,  they  wear  out  sooner 
than  the  much  deeper  cups.  Even  now,  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  breaks  due  to  cracks  in  the  rock,  all  four  row^s  are  connected  with  a 
channel,  which,  for  no  apparent  reason,  unless  to  include  a  solitary  out- 
lying cup,  takes  a  wide  sweep  over  the  unsculptured  part  of  the  rock  to 
thti  right,  and  returning  inwards,  ends  in  the  outer  ring  of  the  lowest 
right-hand  figure.  A  long  straight  duct,  shown  in  Sir  James  Simpson's 
plate,  running  down  on  the  left  from  the  main  set  towards  the  detached 
few  at  the  bottom,  I  could  not  see. 

Of  minor  details  the  most  noticeable  are  :  a  small  triangular  annex  at 
the  top  of  the  left-hand  upper  circle  ;  a  hooked  annex  to  the  right-hand 
circle  of  the  second  row ;  and  in  the  same  row,  the  form  of  the  middle 
figure,  when;  the  two  encircling  grooves  nearly  unite  below,  but  are  cut 
ort*  by  ridges  both  from  each  other  and  from  the  central  duct,  which  itself 
is  cut  off  from  the  cu|». 

Cup-MAKKED  Rock  at  Kilmichakl  Glassary.     (Pfjite  IL) 

This  example,  discovered  a  few  years  ago  by  Miss  C.  S.  Campbell,  of  the 
Manse,  and  only  completely  uncovered  during  my  stay  at  Cairnbaan  last 
autumn,  lies  about  100  yards  from  the  church,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  roail,  on  the  old  site  of  the  village.  The  rock  is  partially  subdivided 
into  three  parts  by  two  clefts,  but  not  so  as  to  disconnect  the  parts 
entirely.  This  has  apparently  led,  however,  to  the  sculptures  being 
arranged  in  three  divisions,  which,  although  they  might  have  been  con- 
nected, are  not  so,  and  each  division  has  characteristics  of  its  own.     The 
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three  sets  run  parallel  to  each  other  from  south-south-west  to  north-north- 
east, and  the  rock,  nearly  level  at  the  upper  or  north-west  side,  slopes 
gently  in  the  middle  to  the  south-east,  ending  with  a  steep  fall  from  the 
lower  margin  of  the  cup-markings. 

The  Upper  Division  occupies  a  nearly  level  space  of  8  feet  by  2  feet. 
It  contains — 

(1)  Nineteen  detached   circular   or   oval   cups,  from  IJ  inches  to 

6  inches  in  diameter. 

(2)  Two  pairs  of  cups,  each  united  by  a  shallow  groove. 

(3)  A  pear-shaped   figure,  11    inches   by  8  inches,  outlined  by  a 

groove,  with  a  cup  in  the  body  of  the  pear,  and  a  Minie- 
bullet-shaped  flat  boss  in  the  neck. 

(4)  Another,  8J  inches  by  5J  inches,  containing  a  round  flat  boss, 

with  a  long  tongue-like  projection. 
The  Middle  Division^  on  a  surface  of  8  feet  by  from  1  foot  to  2  feet 
4  inches,  contains — 

(1)  Fifty-one  detached  circular  or  oval  cups,  1  inch  to  7  inches  in 

diameter. 

(2)  Two  very  elongated  ovals  and  one  broad  curved  hollow. 

(3)  One  cup  with  a  blind  projection. 

(4)  A  row   of  seven  cups   connected   by  a   groove    and  two  cups 

connected  by  two  grooves. 

(5)  Seven  cups  connected  with  other  figures. 

(6)  Six  "  dumbells." 

(7)  A  large  cup,  nearly  surrounded  by  a  groove  ending  in  small 

cups. 

(8)  One  cup  and  ring. 

The  Lower  LHoiaion,  on  a  space  of  10 J  feet  by  3  feet  greatest  breadth, 
contains — 

(1)  Twenty-nine  detached  circular  or  oval  cups,  1  inch  to  6  inches 

in  diameter. 

(2)  Thirteen  cups  attached  to  each  other  or  to  other  figures. 

(3)  Eight  pear-shaped  or  tongued  figures. 

▼OU  XXXVIII.  10 
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(4)  Connected  with  one  of  them,  a  complex  figure  consisting  of  two 

oval  spaces,  enclosing  or  intimately  related  to  eight  small  cups. 

(5)  One  ringed  oval  cup. 

On  the  whole  carved  surface  of  the  rock,  the  number  of  cups,  detached, 
attached,  and  central,  is  154,  exclusive  of  two  long  oval  excavations,  and 
a  broad  curved  one,  and  the  cup-shaped  ends  of  the  dumbells. 

Of  "dumbells  "  there  are  six,  and  of  pear-shaped  or  tongued  figures  ten. 

In  two  of  the  latter  the  centre  is  not  a  cup,  but  a  fiat  boss. 

Whether  by  accident  or  intention,  the  carvings  are  sometimes  so 
placed  as  to  form  complex  designs.  In  the  middle  division  there  is  the 
large  cup,  surmounted  by  a  groove  cu[)pe(l  at  the  ends,  suggestive  of  a 
judge's  head  and  wig,  with  an  irregular  ring  of  cups  encircling  the  whole. 

In  the  lower  division  three  cups,  whose  rims  have  projecting  tongues, 
are  connected  as  a  tripartite  and  much-channelled  figure. 

In  the  same  division  is  the  complex  figure  (4  in  the  list),  which 
almost  defies  description. 

Of  concentric  circles  there  are  none,  and  even  the  simple  circle  can 
hardly  be  said  to  exist,  except  in  one  rather  doubtful  instance,  at  the 
left-hand  bottom  corner  of  the  middle  division,  where  the  carving  is 
much  worn  and  partially  erased.  The  tongue-like  figures  are  indeed 
surrounded  by  grooves,  but  they  are  not  circular,  and  their  raison  d'etre 
seems  to  be  to  define  tlie  figures. 

Character istica  of  the  three  Divixions. 

The  upper  set  is  extremely  simple,  consisting  almost  entirely  of 
detacliod  cups  witli  two  pear-shaped  figures. 

In  the  niiddle  set  are  no  pear-shapes,  but  the  **  dumbell "  is  intro- 
<lured,  and  tliere  is  the  complex  ''  wigged  "  figure.  The  channel  is  very 
scantily  represented. 

In  the  third  division  tlie  **duiubeir*  is  absent,  but  the  "pear''  or 
*'  tongue'*  reappears,  and  we  have  the  tripartite  tongued  figure  and  the 
other  indefinaV»le  design. 
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In  the  southerly  half  of  this  division  channels  continue  to  be  almost 
absent,  but  in  the  northern  half  they  abound,  tending  ultimately  to  run 
out  at  the  edge  of  the  steep  fall  in  the  rock  to  the  east. 

'' Dumbell"  Figures, 

The  dumbell  or  spectacle-like  figure,  proceeding  from  the  junction  of 
two  cups  by  a  channel  or  groove,  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Rock  Sculp- 
tures of  this  country  and  the  Continent.  Sometimes  it  is  represented  as 
if,  besides  the  surface  resemblance,  a  second  **  dumbell  *'  was  sunk  in  the 
floor  of  the  cavity,  and  I  thought  this  was  the  case  in  one  of  those  at 
Glassary,  but  it  proved  to  be  a  deception,  due  to  a  sediment,  and  disap- 
peared when  the  sediment  was  cleared  out.  In  one  of  the  Glassary 
examples  both  cups  are  deeper  than  the  connecting  groove.  In  another, 
only  one  cup  is  so. 

Pe.ar-shap&i  or  tongued  Figures. 

In  some,  the  tongue  is  a  groove  protruding  from  the  cup,  and  in  one 
of  these  a  little  oval  boss  occupies  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  In  other  cases 
the  tongue  is  a  solid  projection  from  the  rim  of  the  cup.  In  two,  the 
centre,  instead  of  being  a  cup,  is  a  boss,  from  which  the  solid  tongue 
proceeds.  These  bosses  are  flat,  and  are  simply  the  original  rock  surface 
left  undisturbed,  and  defined  by  a  groove.  As  far  as  I  have  observed, 
«uch  tongued  figures  have  not  hitherto  been  recorded  anywhere  else,  at 
home  or  abroad. 

The  Ducts  or  Channels. 

The  ducts  or  channels,  both  in  the  Cairnbaan  and  Glassary  rocks,  are 
not  more  than  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  in  depth,  whereas  the 
cups  and  rings  average  from  1  to  3  inches  in  depth.  The  ducts,  there- 
fore, could  only  serve  as  drains  for  the  cups  and  rings  to  a  very  sui)er- 
ficial  extent.  Moreover,  the  cups  and  rings  are  often  purposely  blocked 
where  they  join  the  ducts.  Yet  it  is  natural  to  regard  them  as  drains, 
because  they  always  tend  to  run  in  the  direction  of  the  downward  slope 
of  the  rocks. 
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General  Remarks. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  the  theories  that  have  been  started  as 
to  the  origin  and  meaning  of  tlie  mysterious  and  widely-spread  cup- 
markings  on  rocks  and  stones,  but  I  would  merely  |)oiut  out  the  diffi- 
culty of  reconciling  with  any  one  theory  two  sets  of  carvings  so  utterly 
ditteront,  although  locally  so  near  each  other,  as  those  of  the  Cairnbaan 
and  Glassiiry  rcK^ks.  If  we  take  the  ideographic  theory,  for  example^ 
the  one  set  is  apparently  a  totally  different  script  from  the  other.  I 
should  like  also  to  notice  the  danger  of  generalising,  when  a  new  dis- 
covery may  at  once  upset  conclusions  that  seemed  warrantable  enough. 
The  seven  sculptured  rocks  previously  known  in  the  Criuan  district 
wen»  all  of  the  cup  and  ring  type,  but  the  newly  found  Glassary  rock  is 
of  the  cup  ty[H».  I^istly,  I  may  ol)serve  that  the  absence  of  traditions 
or  legends  concerning  the  euj^marked  rocks,  among  a  people  so  given  to 
legemls  as  the  Highlanders,  seems  si.»mewhat  remarkable.  Single  marks, 
such  as  tlK»se  said  to  have  Wen  made  by  the  foot  and  knee  of  Ossian 
when  he  landed  in  his  fanunis  leap  of  a  mile  fr^mi  Kudale  to  Dunadd, 
may  draw  legends  arvnmd  them,  but  even  the  imaginative  mind  of  the 
iJael  seems  to  have  Khmi  unable  to  devise  a  legend  that  would  fit  the 
collected  masses  oi  cups  ami  rings,  and  this  apparent  absence  of  any 
trace  of  a  oonnociion  K'tween  them  and  his  race  may  perha|)s  be  re- 
gaixled  as  a  proi»f  of  their  remote  origin. 
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Monday,  8/^  February  1904. 

ROBERT  MUNRO,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

A  Ballot  having  been  taken,  the  followiDg  Candidate  was  duly  elected 
a  Fellow  of  the  Society :  — 

Mr  John  Watson,  Architect,  25  Frederick  Street. 

The  following  Donations  to  the  Museum  and  Library  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  Donors :  — 
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Fig.  1.  Bead  from  Loch  Ronald.     (1^.)  Fig.  2.   Bead  from  Camelon.     {{.) 

(1)  By    the   Right   Hon.    Sir   Herbert    Maxwell,    Bart.,    M.P., 

President, 

Bead  of  Vitreous  Paste,  with  yellow  spots  (fig.  1),  found  at  Loch 
Ronald,  Kirkcowan,  Wigtownshire. 

(2)  By  Robert  Beatson,  Camelon. 

Bead  of  Blue  Vitreous  Paste  (fig.  2),  having  white  spots  with  blue 
centres,  found  in  the  South  Camp,  Camelon. 

Small  Altar  of  Grey  Sandstone,  uninscribed,  15i  inches  high,  found 
at  Camelon. 

(3)  By  A.  W.  Johnston,  F.S.A.Scot. 

Midrib  of  a  Bone  Comb,  ornamented  ;  and  a  plain  Bone  Handle  of  an 
Implement,   with   a  hole  for  the  tang,  found  in   excavating   near  the 
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Round  Church  of  Orphir,  Orkney.     (Figured  in  the  last  volume  of  the 
Proceedings,  p.  24.) 

(4)  By  D.  Fraser,  Lochawe  Hotel,  through  Rev.  John   M'Lsan, 

Grandtully,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Slender  Whetstone  of  Quartzite  (fig.  3),  5|  inches  in  length,  found  in 
excavating  near  Lochawe  Hotel. 

(5)  By  Professor  G.  Baldwin  Brown,  F.S.A.  Scot 

The  Arts  in  Early  England.  By  G.  Baldwin  Brown,  M.A.,  Watson- 
Gordon  Professor  of  Fine  Art  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  2  vols. 
8vo.     1903. 


Fig.  3.  Slender  Whetstone  of  Quartzite  found  near  Lochawe  Hotel.     (H.) 

(6)  By  Erskine  Beveridge,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Coll  and  Tiree :  Their  Prehistoric  Forts  and  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities, 
with  Notices  of  Ancient  Remains  in  the  Treshnish  Isles.  By  Erskine 
Beveridge,  Author  of  The  Churchyanl  Memorials  of  Crail,  etc.  4to. 
1903. 

(7)  By  Rev.  W.  A.  Stark,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

The  B<Hik  of  Kirkixitrick-Durham,  Kirkcudbrightshire.  By  the  Rev. 
William  A.  Stark,  .Minister  of  the  Parish.     8vo.      1903. 


(S)  By  Alan  Heip,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

The  Royal  Burgh  of  Forfar :  A  Local  History. 
1902, 

Limekilna  and  Charleston  :  A 
IfotaMf!  FifesUtre  Neuk.     LVv  Ak 


Bv  Alan  Reid.     8vo. 


ptiYe  Sketch  of  a 
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(9)  By  William  J.  Hay,  John  Knox's  House. 

A  Handbook  and  Directory  of  Old  Scottish  Clockmakers  from  1550 
t^o  1850.  Compiled  from  Original  Sources,  with  Notes  by  John  Smith. 
Sa^o.     1903. 

(10)  By  Professor  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy. 

The     Money    of    the     Bible.      (Reprint     from     the     Encyclopaedia 
^^^xitannica.)     15  pp.  and  Plate. 

The  following  Communications  were  read  :  — 


I. 

TEMPERA-PAINTING  IN  SCOTLAND  DURING  THE  EARLY  PART  OF 
THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.     By  ANDREW  W.  LYONS. 

This  very  quaint  style  of  decorative  painting,  so  prevalent  throughout 
^^cotland  from  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
^^ems  to  have  been  the  outcome  of  a  "  craze,"  among  the  greater  number 
^^i  those  members  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  who  were  in  possession  of 
Vfcaronial  residences,  to  decorate  the  roofs  of  their  principal  apartments. 

Most  of  these  tempera-painted  roofs  are  to  be  found  in  castles,  palaces, 
^ixiansion-houses  and  towers,  or  small  churches,  as  may  bo  instanced  in 
tilie  Montgomerie  Aisle,  Largs  Church,  Ayrshire,  and  St  Mary's  of 
Orandtully,  Perthshire,  which  after  disuse  for  worship  were  renovated 
vrith  a  view  to  utilise  them — as  tliey  did — by  converting  them  into 
Tuausoleums  for  those  gentlemen  and  their  spouses  who  were  responsible 
for  the  interior  decorations  under  their  direct  personal  supervision,  and 
during  their  own  lifetime. 

All  these  painted  chambers  bear  some  evidence,  either  by  dates, 
^nnorial  bearings,  badges,  or  ciphers,  of  having  been  executed  after  the 
Union  of  the  Crowns  in  1603. 

Although  much  of  its  execution  is  scarcely  equal  to  its  inspiration. 
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yet  the  work,  generally  si)eaking,  ia  exceedingly  good,  its  charac- 
teristic features  being  simplicity  and  breadth,  and  what  may  be 
termeil  ^'  fearless  '*  treatment  lx)th  in  design  and  execution  all  tbiough. 
A  few  examples,  however,  lack  that  feeling  which  is  looked  for,  and 
is  most  certainly  to  l>e  found,  in  all  work  designed  and  executed  by  the 
same  artist.  "  Purely  decorative  "  may  best  describe  such  work,  although 
much  more  interest  is  to  ]>e  had  while  viewing  those  in  Hnkie  House, 
Largs  Church,  St  ^fary's  of  (rrandtully,  and  Nunraw. 

Many  more,  finer  examples  prol)a]>ly,  must  have  existed  throughout 
the  Ci>untry,  but  these,  unfortunately,  have  now  disappeared  from  view, 
no  doubt  partly  through  utter  neglect,  while  several,  beyond  dispute, 
have  had  the  misfortune  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  destroyer,  as 
in  the  case  of  (irey friars  Priory,  Elgin,  where  in  1897  the  kte  Marquis 
of  lUite  was  carrying  out  very  extensive  restorations. 

While  the  different  apartments  in  that  building  were  being  gutted, 
the  lathing  underneath  the  plaster-work  was  observed  to  bear  apparent 
t Rices  of  decorative  painting,  many  parts  being  as  fresh  as  when  first 
jvainteii.  The  plaster  was  very  carefully  removed,  the  lathing  taken  down 
and  pieced  ti»gether,^  with  the  good  result  that  many  excellent  notes  were 
obtained,  prt>ving  very  conclusively  that  more  than  one  ceiling  had  borne 
most  elal>orate  decoration,  embracing  pictorial  scenes,  figure-work,  deli- 
cately [xiinled,  and  dressed  in  costumes  of  James  VI.  and  Charles  I.*s 
time,  and  other  panel  omamentAtion  enriched  with  gold-leaf.^  The 
walls  of  one  of  these  ro<:»ms  had  evidently  })een  decorated  with  pilasters, 
dado-moulding,  and  i)anelling.  Very  little  remained,  however,  to 
indicate  the  extent  to  which  it  had  been  carrieil  out,  although  the  sketch 
taktMi  of  what  still  remained  of  one  of  the  painted  pilasters  reveals  clearly 
tlie  character  of  the  work.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute 
to  restore  these  paintings,  but  owing  to  the  lamented  death  of  his  lord- 

^  Tbe4«  ^ero  {^iecad  tog^^^^|^^riter,  aiul  l^ft  l^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 
wiifk  was  di(M;oiitiuiied,  "  ^.^^^^^^ 

QXftiupbft  of  this  work 


I 
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sbijp  sliortly  afterwards,  the  restoration  of  this  most  interesting  piece  of 
decora-tive  painting  was  never  carried  into  effect. 

So-taae  of  the  decorative  painting  in  Culross  Palace,  Clackmannanshire, 

^^■s    ^tlsomet  a  somewhat  similar  fate — not  quite  split  up  and  used  as 

^^-^^^IrE^,  but  it  has  been  taken  down  from  the  original  positions   and 

^^*^^"^d    away   in   a   side   apartment   of   the  building.     These   removed 

i^*^*"^ioii8  of  painted-timber  lining  may  still  be  seen.     The  reason  given 

*^^^^       t. Viis  act  of  destruction  was  :  "It  prevented  any  notes  or  sketches 

^^^^mrm,^^    taken  of  the  work."  ^     Owing  to  the  great  ditticulty  in  trying  to 

^  t>"fc^^i  ^-^  sketches  here  of  any  of  the  work,  a  passing  glance  indicated  that 

*        '^^^^- xrx-el- vaulted  ajwirtment  had  its  ceiling  lined  with  wood  having  its 

^^^'^^^^^i  surface  divided  into  sixteen  rectangular  compartments  by  painted 

^^^*^^i  ^,  all  very  sorely  faded,   each    containing   quaintly   drawn    figure- 

^^  ^~^^JB  ^^^jts,  with  quotations  lettered  underneath.'- 

j^rcat  many  of  these  ceilings  are  very  much  faded.     Although  much 

*  colouring  is  obliterated,  the  outlines  were    more    easily    traced, 

■^^^^X  ing   careful  water-colour  drawings  to  be  made ;   but  to  make  the 

^^e  of  the  work  more  clearly  understood,  the  water-colour  drawings 

^^^rect  in  every  detail — taken  from  the  best  known  surviving  examples, 

^ lightly  richer  than  the  paintings  as  they  now  appear. 

Aberdour  Castle,  Fifeshire,  1636. 

,j^      ~^  i:ae  room  containing  this  painted  ceiling  is  cm  the  first  floor  in  the 

y*J^^'*"       wing  of   the  building.     At  present  it  is  used  as  a  kitchen  with 

^^^^^^    ^'^recess  and  small  pantry.     Originally,  however,  it  has  been  one  single 

^^^'^^^timent ;   the  partitions  are  of  a  more  recent   date,  and   have   only 

^^^"^^  erected  for  a  less  important  use. 

-*^lie  plan  of  the  original  apartment  is  almost  sjjuare,  measuring  15  feet 

Ihis  remark  was  made  to  tlie  writer  by  the  lady  occupant,  from  whom  permission 

j^^   l)eiDg  asked  to  allow  drawings  and  notes  to  be  taken.     Every  solicitation  proved 

^^o  avail,  even  although  on  one  visit  Lord  Bute  gave  me  authority  to  use  his  name. 

,^    Kine  of  the  painted  compartments  of  the  wooden  telling  at  Culross  Palace  are 

*5\Vfcn  from  coloured  drawings  by  Thomas  Bounar  and  (i.   Watcrston,  jun.,  in  the 

-^^^hitectiiral  Association's  SkeOh  BwK;  vcl.  iii.  (1880  82),  ].l.  60. 
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6  inches  by  15  feet,  while  the  portion  now  exiK)8eil,  reve^iling  the  painted 
roof,  is  15  feet  6  inches  hy  10  feet  7  inches,  the  other  part«  still  remain- 
ing covered  with  plaster. 

The  roof  is  of  timlter,  and  is  divided  into  eight  long  compartments 
by  cross-joists  (tig.  1),  eac)i  of  which  has  its  sides  and  face  sub- 
divided by  yellow  painted  bands  into  several  oblong  blue  panels  bearing 
in  their  centres  a  small  light-coloured  ornament  with  a  red  heart — the 
charge  of  the  Douglas  family — introduced  at  either  end  of  the  design, 
enclosed  by  square  and  l)evelled  ends  alternately.  The  surface  of  each 
large  compartment  is  completely  covered  with  very  quaint  and  broadly 
painted  decoration,  embracing  all  manner  of  curious  ornamentation — 
fruit,  foliage,  mouldings,  and  grotesques — painted  in  red,  green,  yeUow, 
blue,  and  white  on  a  black  background.^ 

In  another  apartment,  now  used  as  a  hay-loft,  a  painted  door,' 
divided  into  panelling,  clearly  indicates  that  decorative  painting  must 
have  been  carried  out  very  extensively  in  other  parts  of  the 
building. 

Everything  points  to  this,  and  other  carved  defloration  in  stone,  having 
l)een  executeil  for,  and  during  the  lifetime  of,  William  Douglas,  eighth 
Earl  of  Morton,  who  died  in  1648. 

CoLLAiKxiK  Casti.e,   Fifeshire,  1607. 

This  building  is  now  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition.  The  first 
drawing  (fig.  2)  sliows  the  j»ainti'd  nK»f  in  the  room  on  the  second  flat. 
It  lios  a  plan  of  14  feet  '2  inches  by  13  feet  10  inches. 

It  is  divi(l«Ml  into  seven  long  o<»nij)artnients  by  cross-joists,  each  with 
its  sides  and  faiM*  sul)divi(led  intu  tliree  lon*^  jKinels  by  yellow  painted 
bands  and  red  linos,  with  a  liulil-coloured  sen*!!  ornament  Idling  the 
entire  (•cntre  surfaces,  ]iaint«Ml  <in  red  or  black  grounds.  Two  small 
eireles  are  furnied,  by  the   interlacing  of  these  yellow  and  red  buids,  on 

'  TliO  only  rt-mainin;^  rxaini'L*  ot  this  work  liaving  its  entire  bai'kgrouml  painted 
l)lai:k. 
'^  All  tljut  now  rrmains. 
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each  beam,  containing  the  initials  H,B.  and  D3,*  lettered  in  white  on 
a  blue  ground. 


Fijp';  "2.  Te  III  pera-p  Id  luted  Ceiling  m  atcond  iUt  of  CoUaimio  Castk»  FifesUirei  1607» 
(Drawn  hy  A.  W*  Lyons,  J 


The  panels  on  the  sides  of  tliese  joists  Ijear  dilferent  quotations^  sorely 
defaced  and  scarcely  teaflahle,  in  black  German  text,  showing  exquisite 
and  exceptionally  free  f>encil-work,  lettered  on  a  white  ^'ound. 

*  Iiutiiila  or  Hugh  Bjirday  and  David  Bethum^  of  Balfour^  in  tlie  county  of  Fiff. 
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1k)1(1  and  fnu'Iy  paintud  floriated  desij:;!!  in  semi-naUiral  tints  outlined 
with  blark  on  a  wliite  j^rouml. 

Thij  drawing  rcproductMl  in  %.  3  shows  anotlier  imintod  roof  in  the 
room  on  tho  thinl  flat,  immediately  alN)vc  tlie  last,  in  the  same  building. 
It  has  a  plan  of  U  feet  9  inclies  hy  14  feet,  and  is  similarly  divided  and 
enrieheil  to  the  onc^  already  referred  to,  except  that  the  shields  bear 
ditterent  ehargi»s,  and  the  beams  are  decorat(M.l  with  different  designs. 

P'alklano  Paijic'k,   Fifeshike,  1C33. 

The  Chapel  Royal  in  Falkland  Palace  is  Gf)  feet  long  hy  25  feet  broud. 
It  has  a  lon^'  and  deeply  nmulded  ronf,  lined  with  oak^  and  divided 
into  several  diflVnMitly  shaped  ccmipartments  (fig.  4),  each  of  which  ia 
emlK?llished  with  eartnm-he  framework,  imperial  crowns,  the  English  and 
Scottish  crests,  and  other  national  badges,  witli  the  cnsigneil  initials  of 
Charles  I.,  and  tliose  of  his  consort,  ^faria  (Henrietta  Maria),  daughter  of 
Henry  IV.  of  France. 

The  crowned  armorial  hearings  (►f  King  Charles  are  fully  emblazoned 
on  a  wooden  escutdieon  planted  and  fixed  ui\  the  centre  of  the  ceiling 
over  the  intersecting  mouldings.  Theie  aw.  also  ]xiintcd  on  the  roof 
St  Andrew's  Cross,  St  ( Jeorge*s  Cross,  an  ensigned  portcullis,  and  the 
badge  of  Charles,  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwanls  Charles  11.  The  work  ia 
similar  in  many  points  to  that  seen  in  lIolynKxl  Palace. 

A  frieze,  0  fi«et  G  inches  deep,  is  formed  <m  two  sides  of  this  long 
apartment  by  timber  lining  having  its  entire  surface  decorated  with 
upright  panels  containing  thistle  designs  i)ainted  in  yellow  on  a  blue 
ground,  fnricbe<l  by  royal  crowns  and  monograms  in  gold. 

IJetwt-en  these  upright  panels,  in  each  division,  there  is  a  smaller 
<»bloug  cartouclic  containing  scriptural  texts-  lettered  in  gold  on  a  black 
groinid.  Tln'se  an*  connected  to  tin*  larger  juinels  by  clusters  of  fruit 
suspcndi'il  from  ornamental  brackets.     In  addition  to  these,  on  one  side 

^  With  thi-  ex  rjitiuii  of  fuiir  nntial  i.;iiiC'l.->  wliioli  arc  ciitiivly  covered  with  re«l 
aiil  j:<»M  aii'l  ^ii'cn  and  g»l<l  di'i-oraridu,  thr  real  oak,  i'X|u»se<l  as  backgrouutl,  is 
un|>aiiiti-d. 

-  M'lstlv  talxoii  ti'iiii  INalm^. 
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of  the  (ihaiiibcr  only  an«l  uinloriieiith  tlie  cartouche  panels,  the  upper 
])()rtioti  of  a  iloublo-lattirnl  window  is  ] tainted,  showing  an  Elizabethan 
strain  work  soHit  drawn  in  perspective,  with  lunettes  and  scontions.  A 
small  cartoiiclio  panel  in  tho  centre  of  the  frieze  Ikiats  the  date  a.d.  1633. 
Tlir  nmst  of  tlie  paintiiij^  is  sorely  obliterated,  espt^cially  that  on  the  frieze, 
but  rareful  drawings  were  made  afterwanls,  showing;  the  ceiling  and 
tliat  portion  «)f  the  frieze  traeed  fuit  and  restored  for  lA)rd  Bute  in  1896. 

Kaiu^^hai.l,  Kifkshirb,  1620. 

Tlie  eeilinj;  in  tlie  i^allery  is  elliptically  shap(Kl,  and  lined  with  timber 
having  its  entire  surface  covered  with  decorative  [Kiinting  in  black  and 
white.  It  has  an  extended  plan  of  51  feet  long  by  24  feet  wide,  and 
is  divided  liy  durk-grey  ]»ainted  bands  into  many  comiwrtments,  giving 
21 S  sipiare  and  circular  panels,  with  the  spaces  l^etween  enriched  by 
scroll  and  tlt»wer  orn;imentati«»n,  as  shown  in  fig.  5.  With  the  exception 
of  thirty  of  these  which  are  unpainted,  each  pitnel  contains  either  armorial 
bearings,  or  some  «piaint  rejireseniation  of  difleriMit  animals.^ 

One  (•ircle-i»anel  K'ars  a  rei>resentati«»n  of  two  human  hearts  interlacing 
each  iUher,  containing,  within,  the  initials  W.B.  (William  Bruce)  and 
n.A.L.  {l>ame  Agnes  Lindsiy),  Hanked  by  the  date  1620. 

riiderneath  the  painted  ceiling  on  tlie  side  walls  a  frieze  is  formed 

l>y  a  >crie>  i»f  a  reading  renting  on  very  « plaint  three-sided  pillars  in  black 

on  a  wliiie  ground,  with  sonn'  of  the  inner  spaces  l)el ween  these  pillan 

Ivaring  old  Scv'llish  ijHoiatii 'Us,  such  as  : 

"Trv  and  ihi-n  trust 
Klior  guilo  assurance 


illd 


Im'I  trust  no!  or  ye  try 
Fit  iVar  of  reivntauce  ' 

•M;ivc  bU'ralvi-  in  ucidiul  lolke 
IVnve  iianc  of  tluni  all 
Wr  litle  thou  kno'iU>t  heir  in  this  lyf 
K^\\\u\:  ih.r.ui.  c  may  :lu*  Ivfai'..' 

V\w  ,1, .  ..va:i.n  wa>  icst.^ird  i,t  1.\  W.  K.  M'Kenzie,  Esq.,  in  1892- 

A  ii.iw.v..  .^!  :.i::  i^t  :).>  .»:".::..:  sv  r  . ';.a>  boi^r.ar  i-i  j;i«-on  in  the  Arcliit 
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BToitfiJLLL  Camtle,  PsntiisEme,  1G33.                                ^^^H 

The  ro«if  in  the  chapel  i«  22  feet  long  by  16  feet  9  inches  broad.     It             ~^H 
U  diviiled  into  fivo  long  compart nieuts  by  croas-beamsj  each  of  whicli             ^^M 
fviiH   rino    pidin    imtiel,  i^m^IdBi;*!    by    yellow  iminted  bands,  on  its  Isice,              ^^H 
while  tho  iniior  panols  on  the  sides  uf  the  beams  coiiUitti  ditlereut  kinds             ^^H 
of  tturoll  oruiuueiitatioiu                                                                                            ^H 

A  jM»rtinij  ill  the  etui  divisi«iu  uf  the  riwf  has  l>een  removed  to  allow              ^^M 
tbi'  oriy;iii(d  (lotbie  gable  wimlow  U*  be  geeu  In  its  entirely.     This*  jmrt             ^^M 
of  tbw  ee^iling  has  Iweu  placdd  un  t]ie  end  walb  fomiing  a  friease  over  tbe             ^^M 

UPJfgMi^^yedbi^^^Bttt^^^^B^^^^^^^^^^-  '""^F  Uftfl                     ^1 

^lta^^B^^rifeB5H^mVi^H^^^^^HI^^^^c^Edk£fll^          ^H 

ll                                                 ^                                             ^B               ^^^1 

■la^^MH 

U^S  1 

6 

L HL. 

fig.  fi.  Turt  of  tlifi  Titnii>nrft-i*jnttHl  CoiUo^  at  StoVilmU  Cnstle.  Pertlisliir^,  1033.                  ^H 
(Drnwn  by  A.  W.  Lymi^J                                                              ^H 

<1oofway  (1^,  t>K  \^itb  the  Isirge  ornamentnl  pnnels  at  either  end,  aiuL           ^^H 
the  nrmi*Hul  kuirinft?*.  with  snpiMirlers,  c^f  the  Dninnnmid  funiily  (ibc-s^         ^^M 
Kiirldoni  of   IVrtb)*  sumnniateii  by  an   earls   corL>net.  in    the  ceiitti?-          ^^M 
The  stivfrtee  of  mch  couittanuient  la  s^uMivided  into  sevenil  iwineLs,  o^         ^^M 
ttirtiMt^tU  flhupe?^  find  aiie*»  by  ytdlow  1  Kinds  outlined  with  bliiek   on    jg».         ^^M 
white  i«MHnd       I  hiToe  r<*etan|;nl!ir  |«inels  *m  meh  of  tbe^e  divisions  eni*^         ^^H 
Uihi  a  \^ty  i|iniitit  CLilounnl  ornamentatiau  similar  U>  Uiat  on  the  frles^^-^          ^^M 
but  *nuUer  (tij:,  7).     Tbi^  arch  lop  |aueb  u  eillier  end  have  [^inlingn:^        ^H 
iif  \n%nou^  kind*  ol  snitu^K     The  two  larger  t?emml  compartments  imi—       ^H 
tNheh  diviftiou   contain  rfpn^s<«^t.1tiofls  of  ilii«*renl  kings,  fully   dveaso^B-           1 
ia  llieir  rv^v^l  t.iU^^  iiiHuig  on  lu>a»Wk  ;  »^n**  b  $^tM  cm  an  ele|i1iaimm —             1 
A  liri^illv  iKiiuttd  €kuiGkMv4  botd«r  wkIim^  «b«-  •*"*!**-  mot                              ^J 

Hitiiig  straight  ocro.^  it«  centre,     Thif*  plastering  was  iigaiu   removed 
Some  yciirs  laterj  and  u  purtiou  of  the  roof  cut  away  «a  already  referred  to. 
Th»  decomtion  was  restored  in  1858  by  Jainea  Robertson,  Perth,  as 
rtiBed  by  aii  iiiicrii*tiori  un  tlie  aiMe  of  one  of  the  liei^ins. 
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The  CiiURi.'ii  ok  8t  Maiiv,  Grandtllly,  Perthshire,  1636. 

Tliis  little  rhiirch,  not  now  used,  t:xcej)t  as  a  tool-house,  has  no 
exterior  architectural  pretensions.-  A  portion  of  the  raftered  ceiling 
in  the  interior  is  barrel-vaulted  and  lined  witli  wood  having  its  entire 
surface  enriched  with  decorative  painting  (fij^.  8).  It  has  an  extended 
plan  of  25  feet  10  inches  long  by  '23  feet  broad,  witli  the  boards  in  three 
different  lengths  and  nf  various  widths,  enframed  at  one  end  l»y  a 
narrow  light-cnluured  **  wave- '"  l^order  ])ainted  on  a  black  ground. 

Tiie  s[)andril  space  at  tiie  end,  above  this  border,  facing  inwards,  l>ears 
the  arms  nf  tlie  Stewart  family,  surmounteil  by  the  letter  "S"  encircled 
!)y  a  three- lea  veil  garland,  tlanked  by  ^scrol's. 

There  are  twenty-nine  c.om[»artments  —  (jhiefly  circular  —  on  the 
ceiling,  eacli  of  which  contains  eitlier  scriptural  subjects,  armorial 
bearings,  or  monograms.  Tin'se  divisions  are  all  connected  by  baude^ 
lines,  cartouche-Work,  and  other  ornamentation,  the  intervening  broken 
surfaces  l»eing  enriched  with  clusters  of  fruit,  vjvses  holding  flowers^ 
(piainlly  drawn  ligures  and  birds,  painted  in  red,  yellow,  green,  black, 
ami  white  on  a  liglit-tinted  ground. 

Tiie  six  lower  compartments  on  either  side  contain  scriptural 
subjects,  each  with  different  suitable  texts  lettered  around  them  in  white 
Roman  betters  on  a  red  ground.  Four  oval  compartments,  two  on 
either  side,  in  the  second  row  bear  paintings  of  the  four  Evangelists, 
St  Matthew,  St  Mark,  St  Luke,  and  St  J<jhn.  P^our  similarly  8ha|)ed 
[lani'ls,  two  (►n  either  sid^^,  in  the  same  row  contiun  tlie  armorial 
bearings  of  (1)  Dam  Agneis  Moncrief,  (2)  Karle  of  Atholl,  (3)  Duke  of 
Lpimiox,  and  (4)  the  Laird  «»f  (Iraintuellie. 

Four  large  circles,  two  «»n  either  si»le,  are  embellished  with  escutcheons, 
liaving  supjM.rters,  charged  with  the  armorial  bearings  of  (1)  Great 
liritain,  surmounted  by  th«?  English  crest  ;  (2)  (Ireat  Britain,  surmounted 
by  the  Scottish  cr«*.>t  :  tlanked  ]»y  tlie  four  Inidges,  viz.:  (1)  rose, 
(•J)  crowned  thistle,  (3)  Heur-de-lis,  and  (4)  the  portc^ullis  of  West- 
minster.    The  third  and  fourth  i)anels  are  s<»rely  defaced,  but  sufficient 
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still  rfinaiii:?  in  Miulini*  tn  iinlirato  that  the  shields  bear  st»iue  French 
•hn.al  tliaruv.  mu*  liaviiiL:  tlolpliins  as  su]»iMirt»^rs,  wliile  the  other  ap|)enr» 
t«»  have  sniiii'  difTovi'iit  animals  uf  u  similar  kind  su]>p«»rtin^  it. 

lit  the  tM|i  ami  mid«lK'  rt»w,  at  the  rxtremt-  emls  uf  the  ceiling,  two 
small  rin.-los  omtain  (1)  a  ivjirestMitatiMn  of  tlie  moon  and  starry 
tirmam'-nt  rnil«isrd  hy  a  ilml^lf  enirrailfd  Kinler,  and  (2)  the  sun  in 
all  its  nu'i'iilian  sjijend'air. 

Tho  twu  inniT  4aatri'foil-shai»oil  oomiurtmenis  l»ear  the  interlaced 
m'»ntiuranis  nf  Sir  William  .Stewart  ami  th«»se  **i  his  wife,  Dame  Agnes 
Moncrii'ti". 

The  large  areliiteciural  panel  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling,  though 
quaintly  exeeuted,  is  a  }>eautifiil  finish  to  a  fine  piece  of  decorative 
ilfsiirn.  The  frame w«>rk  «>f  the  j^jinel  is  very  richly  decorated  with 
cartonohe  ornamentatitui,  having  an  t>rnate  petliment  supported  by  two 
eolunnis,  arvund  which  then*  twine  clusters  of  the  vine,  while  the  inner 
surface  of  the  [uinel  itself  Wars  a  [uiinting  of  the  Day  of  Judgment,  the 
graves  giving  up  their  ileatl,  tlie  redeemed  ascending,  and  the  condemned 
falling  into  eternal  night. 

r»ALBECiNO   OaSTI.E,    K[N0.\RI>INE&HIRE. 

This  l«»fiy  aiMiimrnt  lias  a  -r.»iueil  r^M't,  st« 'ne-huilt,  with  a  grounA. 
plan  i»t  -V^  fet-i  0»  i:;«lios  j.*:^::  liv  1',*  iwi  0  inches  lir<xid,  and  a  rise  o^ 
iM-tw.Mii  0  aii'i  1'.'  I'.o:  ftiu.  0  . 

Ir  ;>  iii\i«lcil  jr.:  •  >:x:rt.n  :i:.i:i^::l.ii  c-iiij'avinients  by  deeply -nioiildec: 
^:.r.t-    :;:":    i'>::r.^    ":\    .i:;l    .>T::r..::!i^    i:  in    six    st^ne-carved   corl^elsr* 
.r.'.l    iL.i\i:-^    •iivri    ■   ■<>.  >    '.■*..;!■:». i    •■\r\    :l.r    three  central  |.ioint8   c» 
mi:-vm.::  ::.     Ti.r    >::..:!'.    '    ->    :::  :';.i-  •  r::i:r  is  a  cin-ular  rt:isette ;  tU 
I.i'.^ri    , :..      X'::.'....!    '  i  .i-^    .v.    •<■;:•':.'.:;    riiarged    witli  the  amis 
S    .:'.„:.  i  t:.>:^:.r:  wi::.  a  y  v./.  v;   w:.  :  ::.i-  sin.ilar  '.'ne  underneath  als 
i'^-.i!>-  .1  >:.i'-".-l,  l;.i\i:.^  w:..:  ,i;Tv.i:^  :.-  ■  v  a  s.i  v. i^r  carved  i»n  its  field. 

K.ic:i  !l:c!::':  1 1    ■:  :i:v' s:^:l.'  ::■  s  :s  «:.::.  i.e.  1  wi:h  Gothic  trefoil,  bal 
a::  i  '.-o.iv;.  t:.  i  -■.".'.".  ■  :..^  .-v   .  :  i:i\r  '■  ■:■;..  -.-w.  rk  :v.  ird,  green,  and  wM 
I  \::l::;i  .1  wi:;\  ■  1  ;v*k. 


Wift*  ^*  Tmit|iera-[PkLinH'd  Oiliug  of  GrDinetl  HtM^f  lu  tUt*  Dining  Hall^ 
'ito  Oh  3  tie  J  Kiticaniiiie^Uire-     (Drawn  by  A*  W.  Lyoii&.) 
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Th*'  .surf.UM!  of  each  compartiiuMit  is  (»lalM>ratoIy  pniutod  with  scruH 
oriiamentation,  ])iorc»Ml  )>y  a  ''sim-ray  *'  cciiitro  from  the  l>ottuni  an^le  of 
the  yelliiw  hand,  whi(.'h  oiiclo-siiS  th<'  cniiiph'te  juniel,  l)eariiig  on  its  face 
a  iiarrnw  n»«l-(M)li)iiie(l  ^^uiUoclu*  hordcr  separated  from  the  ground 
surfare  of  the  compartment  ))y  a  hlai-k  line.  Tlie  top  ]x>rtiou  of  eacli 
compartment  is  greatly  enriclied  hy  tlie  fully  charged  armorial  l)earing8 
of  some  Scottish  enrl,  with  crest  and  motto,  over  the  shield,  and  their 
resjmctive  titles  lettered  underneath  in  hlack,  on  white  rihlvons. 

Cessnock  Castlf-,  Aykshire. 

Tlie  present  dining-room  lias  originally  l)een  somewhat  hirgcr,  but, 
altliough  many  alterations  have  lieen  made,  the  largest  i)ortion  of  the 
tem]>era-painted  roof  still  remains  alm(»st  intact. 

It  has  a  plan,  as  it  now  vStands,  of  about  26  feet  long  hy  21  feet  wide. 
It  is  lined  with  wood  and  is  divided  into  eight  com])Artment8  hy 
rt)Ughly  liewn  heams,  each  of  which  is  entirely  covered  on  all  three  aides 
with  dill'erent  kinds  of  j)ainted  panelling  and  imbricated  ornamentation. 
The  surface  of  liacli  division  is  profusely  <lecorated  in  different  free  or 
geouM^trical  dtvsigns  painted  on  light  and  dark  grounds,  enclo.sed  hy  a 
bold  guilliM'ln^  }H»rdt'r  in  reds  and  greens,  with  the  outlines  in  black. 

NuNHAW  House,  HAnniNtiTuNsniiiE. 

Tilt'  aparliM'Mit  now  usi-d  as  a  })illiard-ri»om  contains  a  very  interesting 
jKiinti'd  I'ciling  (tig.  10).  It  lias  a  ground  ]»lan  of  20  fret  3  inches  long 
by  17  f<M't  (»  incln's  wiib*. 

It  is  divided  into  ten  long  conipartnirnts  by  cross-Joists  ;  eadi  of  these 
is  sub(livi«l«Ml  iiit(»  s»»vrr;ii  oblnng  [►aurls  IxMring  dtM'orated  centres  in 
bliu'k  nv  wjiitt'  i»n  yrllow  an<l  rrij  grounds  alternately,  euclosi'd  by 
cnlmircd  b.iiids  au«l  lin«'s,  cnuntfrchang«Ml,  interlacing  each  other  in 
ditbTHUt  ways  at  five  or  six  points  on  rach  brani,  similar  to  tliose  at 
Collairnie  Castle. 

The  surfarcs  «)f  tin'  principal  com]»artments  are  very  ehdM)rately 
decorated  with  almost  every  conceivable  kin«lof  ornamentation,  embracing 
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animals,  nmsical  iiistrunients,  tr(»i»lii(*.s,  ami  heral^lry,  flniikod  on  either 
si(l(;  }iy  a  ^'uilloclu'  lnnilor,  similar  t(^  that  at  l>all»e<j;iio,  in  red  on  a 
yt'llnw  j^iniind. 

N<'ar  tiu*  top  an<l  }»ott(>m  nf  fadi  «li vision  tliore  is  a  shield,  each 
char^M'd  with  tin?  arms  of  ditlen'nl  kingdoms — twenty  in  all — supported 
nn«hMin'ath  ))y  two  ("lipids  and  surmniuited  hy  an  imperial  crown,  all  of 
tli«?  samt*  design,  ov(?r  whicli  the  respective  titles  are  lettered  in  black 
on  a  wliitc  rihhon. 

Ill  the  third  division  from  tiie  right  an<l  near  the  top  a  tilte<l  cartouche 
shield  hears  a  monogram  *  (P.K.C.H.),  and  in  the  fourth  jmuel,  almost 
dinctly  »»pposite,  a  hlue  ri))bon  bears  **(iKATVS  EST"  lettered  in 
black. 

In  the  middle  of  tlie  fourth  panel,  from  the  left,  the  lion  and  the 
unicorn  may  V)e  seen  supi)orting  the  cn»wned  thistle,  while  the  second 
division  contains  the  Scottish  crest. 

Pinkie  House,  Musselburgh,  1613. 

The  ceiling  in  the  gallery  is  vaulted,  similar  to  that  in  Earlshall,  lined 
with  wood  having  its  entire  surface  profusely  enricheil  with  decorative 
painting.  It  has  an  extended  plan  of  nearly  SO  feet  long  by  21  feet 
broad  (tig.  II). 

The  miildlo  poiiinn  of  the  ceiling  is  entirely  occupied  by  a  large  scjuaro 
«li  vision  IG  feet  by  H)  f<M't  ?y  inches,  containing  a  perspective  view  of  an 
octagoiial-shap«»d  cu]»ol;i,  ascending  in  three  tiers  i»f  Iwlconies,  the  first 
n)W  being  cnlivoin'd  with  cupids  [ilaying  various  musical  instruments, 
t«'rminating  at  its  apex  with  a  pierrcd  <lome  bearing  in  its  centre  the 
armorial  In-arings  of  Alexamb-r  JSetoii,  Karl  of  I  )unfermline,  for  whom 
appan'iitly   the  painting  has  luM?n  executed  about   1613. 

Tin'  arms  of  Lur«l   Vester,  Karl  J}f)tliwell,  Fartiuhard  of  Gihnulscroft^ 
till-  Karl  «»f  Angus,  the  Karl  of  Cassillis,  Lord  llorthwick,  and  the  EarL 
of  Winton  ar»*  also  painted  in  jlitlerent  parts  of  the  imitation  nmrblecl 
cupola. 

'  Tlie  morio^iani  may  In-  roid  K.C.H.  or  V.C  H 
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successful  pursuit  of  the  Macaulays  of  Uig  by  the  Morrisons  of  Karvas, 
wlio  overtook  the  plunderers  of  their  cattle  resting  at  this  spot,  probably 
in  the  two  hothain  whose  ruins  crown  its  summit  Of  the  larger 
sutticient  remains  to  show  clearly  the  characteristic  construction  and  the 
circular  shape,  with  a  diameter  of  7  feet  between  the  narrow  entrances 
which  look  X.  and  E.S.K.  Its  comj)anion  measures  alwut  a  foot  less. 
Fartlier  east  other  ruins  occur,  and  one  of  tliese  was  in  summer  occupa- 
tion K'ss  than  half  a  century  ago,  until  supplanted  by  a  larger  modem 
dwidling  to  the  construction  of  which  the  older  buildings  paid  tribute. 

A  somewhat  similar  fat*'  has  overtaken  the  group  on  the  eastern 
extremity  of  l>ein-a-Chuilleiii,  which  were  utilised  as  shiehngs  by  the 
crofters  of  r>ernera  up  to  little  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  Their  final 
ruin  was  brought  alMuit,  1  am  informed,  by  their  being  used  for  harbour- 
age )>y  poachers  after  the  grazings  had  been  incorporated  in  the  deer- 
fort»st.  There  nre  the  foundations  (.»f  several  on  the  hillside  above  Glen 
^larstaig,  and  one,  in  a  rather  lietter  state  of  preservation,  sliows  traces 
of  a«la[>tation  to  the  more  modern  type  in  that  its  top  has  been  adjuster! 
to  permit  of  rafters  and  a  roof  of  heather  or  turf  (fig.  1).  The  weakness 
of  all  these  structures  appears  to  lie  in  the  uj)per  portion  where  the 
curve  becomes  pronounced  towards  the  apex.  With  care  and  attention 
U)  the  outer  ccnering  of  turf,  which,  though  a  superimposed  weight,  yet 
sfjcms  to  a<ld  to  the  stability  of  the  })uilding,  they  may  last  indefinitely ; 
once  that  is  removed,  disintegration  and  collapse  is  only  a  matter  of  time. 

This  is  clearly  seen  in  the  relative  condition  of  the  members  of  another 
grouj)  across  the  valley,  (hie  is  in  a  nearly  perfect  state.  To  this  the 
[»eculiarity  of  its  site  must  have  larg(dy  contributed.  It  stands  in  a 
shallow  gully  whose;  sides  converge  towards  the  west,  and  which  fomit« 
pa  It  of  a  shallow  depression  on  the  lower  slope  of  Calltraseal  Mhor, 
overlooking  L<^ch  a  Sguir.  Covered  with  compact  turf  from  }>a8e  to 
summit,  it  looks  almost  a  part  of  its  surroundings,  save  that  its 
conical  shape  is  too  regular,  and  that  here  and  there  the  destructive 
work  of  rabbits  has  laid  bare  the  grey  stones  of  its  fmmework  (tig.  2). 
A  door,  low  and  narrow,  but  sufficient  for  the  admission  of  a  full-grown 
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man  ««n  his  kiit'L'-i.  I'acfS  snuth-east,  ami  was  api)areiitly  sheltered  by 
.1  «l»/tai.Ii(Ml  wall  >f  its  nwii  lioi.Lrlit.  Apart  from  this  the  only  light 
t«i  till'  iiii.-ritu'  i<  air.iii.lr.il  l»y  an  «»i»»'nin,i:  in  the  centre  of  the  roof  of 
al">ut  \}  i!i«.li«>  hy  6,  wiiioh  miu'lit  l»e  easily  stopped  hy  a  stone  or  more 
pr'.lial'ly  a  turf.  <  »i4M>«;ito  ilie  iliur  three  small  chaml>ers  or  ambries 
lis*.'  in  iIiH  tliirkm:-is  nf  tin'  h>wer  wall,  «»ne  ahove  another,  each  separated 
fr«»m  tiiat  ImIi.w  l»y  a  .sin;^le  llat  slnne.  This  particular  arrangement  was 
II  »:  I'HMi.l  ill  any  nthiT  exnnple.  Two  a'Miti«>nal  ambries  open  on  either 
-i-le  "n  lli«*  Ji'Vt'I  tif  the  iMrthtMi  floor,  ami  a  thinl  directly  ojiposite  to  the 
l»ti  '"r  tin*  "loMiway  li.tokiiii:  tuit.  Uetween  the  last  and  the  doorway 
I  liirhi  ^rnwn  a>h  pive  evidence  i'f  the  ^ftgai'It  or  hearth  of  the  i>eat-fire. 
Tin*  diamitt-r  «•!*  tin*  tioi.r  is  S  feet  4  inches  het  ween  opposite  ambries, 
and  7  fet't  7  ineht's  fr«»m  the  entrance  to  the  opjwsite  wall.  The 
;:ri.Mti'-it  iit'i.u'ht  u*  the  itiside  face  of  the  tup  st»>nes  is  8  feet  5i  inches. 

nil  tin^  m«'rr  open  ;^'rouml  near  hy  are  three  other  examples  all  more 
j'Xpiisi'd  i!i  situation  and  s«»  in  various  stages  **f  imperfection.  Of  one 
ahuut  SU  yards  to  tin*  snuth-west  <|uite  a  »piarter  has  collapsed.  The 
;^reatfst  hei;^Oit  of  wall  is  .»n  the  north-east  side,  and  measures  5  feet 
-t  inches  juMpi-ndicuIarly  from  the  ground.  It  presents  a  good  section, 
shuwing  the  cliaraetfr  of  the  huilding  (tig.  3).  The  principal  stones  are 
Iniig  antl  flat,  and  imlIi  course  projects  over  that  below,  until  the  round 
converu'rs  sulheirntly  at  the  top  li>  lie  close<l  in  the  manner  indicateil 
above.  The  wt-igiit  of  the  heavier  stones  alone  binds  the  structure, 
whieli  i!i  this  r«*sp»Mt  is  Cyeh»pean  in  character.  Gaps  and  interstices 
ar»-  lilh-d  in  with  snialii*r  rubble.  The  material  is  supplied  from  the 
sciii>t"-»-  .rnei>s  oi  thr  distriet,  which  in  many  places  weathers,  or  is  easily 
ipiarrit'd.  in  suitiMt?  >labs.  In  the  present  case  the  outer  covering  of 
turf  ha>.  "f  I  ours.',  disappeared,  save  in  patches  rouml  the  base.  It  has 
>ix  .imbri«-<  un  the  tluor  lev«.*I,  and  ^ne  higher  up.  The  floor  diameter 
is  7  tV»-t  <>  in.-lics  \.  an«I  S.,  aiul  7  feet  I  inch  K.  and  W. 

<  »n  a  knull  abi^ut  oO  yanls  N.W.  of  the  last  is  a  specimen  also  bereft 
uf  its  covering,  but  oiherwi>L',  witli  tin*  exce]»tiini  of  the  final  course, 
coinplvie    lig.  4)      The  ba>enu'nt  wall,  from  whosi*  inner  edge  springs 
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the  domeil  roof,  ami  upon  which  it  rests,  is  3  feet  in  thickness  and 
about  the  same  in  heij^ht.  It  is  in  this  more  massive  part  of  the 
structure  that  the  ambries  or  cupboards  already  mentioned  are  usually 
constructed.  In  this  example  four  are  so  placed,  but  three  others,  3 
feet  from  the  floor,  now  open  to  the  outside.  The  floor  space  is  rather 
larger  than  is  common.  It  measures  7  feet  9  inches  E.  and  W., 
and  S  feet  9  inches  X.  and  S.  The  greatest  internal  height  of  what 
remains  is  6  feet  8  inches,  and  the  height  when  complete  must  have 
been  little  short  of  9  feet.  The  doorway  faces  S.E.  The  structure  as 
it  stands  lays  bare  for  us,  as  it  were,  the  typiwil  skeleton  of  the  both. 

One  other  to  the  south  of  these  completes  the  group  at  Garry-na-Sguir. 
It  is  the  most  ruinous,  only  about  4  feet  6  inches  of  wall  remaining.  Its 
greatest  diameter  is  about  8  feet,  and  besides  ambries  it  had  apparently 
two  entrances,  facing  N.E.  and  S.W.  respertively.  Two  entrances,  indeed, 
are  n«>t  uncommon,  and  they  are  in  all  cases  opposite  to  each  other. 

About  lialf  a  mile  farther  south  we  reach  the  ample  margin  of  Loch 
Choirigerod.  Where  the  gently  sloping  meadow  terminates  abruptly 
at  the  foot  of  a  rocky  ridge  to  the  west  stands  a  compact  group  well 
suiting  in  their  appearance  the  comparison  to  a  Kaflir  kraal,  and  strangely 
ini])ressive  in  their  suggestion  »)f  former  residence  and  present  abandon- 
ment. Tiiere  are  sevcMi  in  all,  of  which  two  are  in  a  state  of  fairly  good 
preservation.  The  entrances  generally  look  towards  the  south-east. 
Their  proportions  and  main  features,  though  varying,  are  on  the  whole 
similar  to  those  detailed  above.  Three  still  wear  a  partial  covering  of 
turf ;  one  is  marred  only  by  a  hole  in  the  back  wall  (fig.  5). 

It  will  ])e  observed  that  all  the  examples  descril)ed  stand  well  a(>art 
from  each  other,  though  associated  in  groups,  and  are  built  on  the  same 
simple  plan,  varying  slightly  only  in  dimensions  and  in  the  num1>er  of 
ambries  and  doorways  The  interconneited  and  more  complex  groups 
(lescribed  by  Captain  Thomas  lie  farther  west  and  nearer  the  seashore.* 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  fact  difterentiates  the  more  permanent  from 
the  temporary  habitations  of  the  original  builders. 

^  rroi'.  Soc.  Ant.  Scot.,  vol.  iii.  j).  127  ;  vol.  vii.  p.  153. 
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r  pass  now  to  uinvti  isolated  outljfiig  examples.  One  at  t  Jurryna-liiH© 
chme  ttJ  the  Uig  mad,  formerly  u  shieliiij^',  wns  occupied  iit  Caj>taiii 
Thomas's  visit  {186 B)  as  a  resident l%  but  is  now  almndoned  (tig.  6).  It 
presents  some  special  features.  Thf^n*  i.^  ii  rddinuev,  \i^  Captain  Thonms  ' 
tiotedi  but  it  m  clwirly^  in  iny  ojiinion,  a  modern  mrHltfication.  In  the 
main,  however,  it  is  a  strut tnre  exactly  reaemldirig  thtjse  already  ih~ 
^riWil,  \mt  more  carefully  preiiervi**!,     h-^  hm^^t^i^i  HiKirdiamotfr  is  7  feet 


Fig<  5«  Both  lit  Lm^h  Qhoirigvi'ud. 

9  inches,  and  that  at  right  angles  G  feet  4  inches.  There  are  two  door- 
xvays  facing  roughly  E,  and  W.  (Kg,  7)^  and  three  ainhries  on  the  level, 
4.tll  these  being  intijgral  parts  of  the  original  structure.  The  doorways 
^Are  3  feet  3  biehes  high  and  I  foot  d  inchea  wide.  The  uml)ries  are 
^a.bont  3  feet  deep  and  18  inches  wide.  Mr  Carmiehael,  in  a  pa]»er  on 
t*li6  Agrestic  Customs  of  the  (Inter  Hebritles,  forming  an  ap|>endix  to  tht^ 
lieport  of  the  Cr«>fter  Commbsjiion,  describes  the  '*  butk  dmcfie'*  stone 
^iothy  or  lieehive,  "  still,"  he  says,  *Uhe  shealings  of  the  Lewis  people  *' 
^  1^0^  Site.  Aitf.  Si^t.^  vuL  iii.  jj.  135, 


I 


Fig.  7*   Both  ml  Garry -ua^liiue^  from  vant. 


J 
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^ 


He  re?f  ^ra  to  tlieir  iiitetnaJ  arrangeTJients  as  follows ;  ^*  In  the  walls  of  the 
hiit^  tr^%^o,  lljree,  or  four  feet  from  the  floor,  are  recesses-^Gaelic,  biMaiii^ 
Semites,  /joie — for  the  variotis  utGiHib  in  nse  by  the  people,  wliile  in  the 
bo&oTxm  of  the  thick  w.ill  Utw  down  near  the  gronnd  are  th^  dormitories 
\vU€*i:-#*iii  the  people  sleep,  Tin?  entritnee  to  these  domiitones^  elightly 
riti^^d  aljtive  the  HcK^r,  i^  a  snirill  liole^  barely  capable  of  admitting  a 
per&€3in    to  cpeej*  through."     I  have  fonnd  notliing  in  those  examined  to 


^  ^R.    s.  liiberii*r  of  BulU  At  Garry-na-liine,  bhowhig  ainbri^i^  or  Itolefir  aad  bed. 

aiifl%%^^^  to  the  latter  description  :  indeed,  in  the  Cjarry-na-liine  example 
ne  straw  and  heather  bed.  Imnkcd  np  by  a  line  of  stones^  lies  against 
the  Weill  opposite  the  fireplace  (i\*^.  8). 

^  «^  %laW  of  the  present  Lnilding  are  nniisuallj  long.     About  4  feet 

^'P  Six  <!oinplete  the  circle,  and  one  of  thes^e  1^  4  feet  3  iuthest  in  length, 

l&e  cotiiBH  nlxjve  these  projeels  toiiBiderably  :  one  stone  is  2  feet  8  int-heg 

wia^^      TliO  rtx>f,  contrary  to  custom,  is  closed  on  the  top  by  three  stone 

fiVn  >a  ;  the  longest,  in  the  centre,  Imve  a  span  of  2  feet  8  inches  and  a 

^vilai  of  11  inches. 
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^  inches  at  the  top  of  the  standing  portion,  which  is  alx)ut  4  feet  high. 
The  entrance  faces  east.  The  both  is,  on  the  whole,  a  good  deal  smaller 
than  is  ordinary.  The  island  is  locally  known  as  Eilean  Fear  Chroithir, 
*'the  island  of  the  men  of  Croir" — a  farm  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  Great  Bernera  formerly  occupied  by  crofters.  They  came  here,  I  was 
informed,  to  collect  shell-fish,  and  no  doubt  also  to  utilise  the  patch  of 
pasture. 

When  we  seek  local  information  as  to  the  construction  of  these  hothain 
ure  meet  with  nothing  but  professions  of  absolute  ignorance.  *'  Wher- 
ever placed,"  writes  Captain  Thomas,  **  all  the  natives  agree  that  no  one 
knows  who  built  them,  and  that  they  were  not  made  by  the  fathers  nor 
grandrathers  of  persons  now  living."  This  general  statement,  however, 
he  quttlifien  by  reporting  an  assertion  **  that  one  was  built  by  a  person  who 
is  still  alive"  (1858),  and,  later,  gives  as  his  conclusion  **  from  various 
dicamstances "  that  the  both  at  Cnoc  Dubh  "was  made  about  ninety 
years  back"  (1867).^  Struck  with  these  two  unique  exceptions,  I  made 
careful  inquiry  of  an  informant  in  every  way  excellently  qualified  to 
speak  on  the  subject,  with  the  result  that  he  refuses  to  admit  the 
exceptions,  and  reiterates  the  entire  local  ignorance  of  the  origin  of  these 
buildings.  **  My  grandfather,"  he  writes,  "  whom  I  well  remember,  lived 
here  and  among  the  *  beehives '  105  years  :  my  father  lived  87  years,  and 
I  am  50  years — perhaps  the  longest  pedigree  that  can  be  found  in  Lewis 
or  Harris."  The  whole  district  which  T  traversed  in  his  company  is 
thoroughly  familiar  to  him,  and  he  himself  lived  in  his  youth  in  the 
"beehives"  of  Glen  Marstaig.  "I  have  to  say,"  he  continues,  "that  the 
*  beehives '  were  as  ancient  and  mysterious  to  my  grandfather  as  they 
were  to  my  father  and  me.  There  is  not  the  slightest  recollection  of 
even  the  tradition  of  who  ])uilt  them,  any  more  than  of  those  who 
built  the  old  Duns  or  the  Druidical  Stones."  On  the  particular  point 
at  issue  he  is  emphatic  in  declaring  that  he  cannot  accept  the  statement 
recorded  by  Captain  Thomas — which,  1  may  note,  has  passed  into  general 

^  Built  by  a  man  Smith  from  Callerniiili,  says  a  local  informant,  practically  cor- 
roborating Cajitain  Thomas's  statement. 
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:iii<l  i]ii(|ualifi(Ml  arccptiincc' ;  ^  adJiii}^  that  all  it  may  mean  is  that  the 
mail  may  hav«r  hf^ljiCMl  **to  rt^imvato  and  bring  an  ancient  'beehive'  to  a 
mo(l«-rn   .summer   shi«.'linj4,   as   many  now  living  here  liave  seen   done. 
('aj)tain    Thoman's  story  must  Iiavf*  originatetl    from   such   tami>eriug.'' 
Th«'  (WiMi  Marstai^  *  Ix-oliives'  with  which  he  was  personally  familiar 
w«Mf,    hr   informs   mo,    "reiluced    to   summer   shielings   in  1832,   and 
n*maintMl    in  use  for    that  purpose  until   1872,  when  the   people  were 
drprivj'd  of  tin*  grazing  in  order  that  the  ground  might  be  converted  into 
a  d<MT-fori*st."     From  a  n'cent  lUuebook  we  tind  further  that  the  Scaliscro 
(U'cr-forrst,  to  which,  in  ])art,  this  addition  was  then  made,  was  formed 
in    isr)(),   it  liaving  bciin   previously,  under  tlio  Seaforth  ownership,    a 
shci'p-farm.     Tho  groups  a))ove  Loch-an-Sguir  and  Loch  Choirigerod  are 
im-hnh'il  in  the-  .Mi>rsg'iil  dcor-forost,  constituted  out  of  a  sheej^farm  also 
about  till'  sauM'  time.     Hut  these  hothain,  my  informant  tells  me,  "were 
never  oi-eupieil  within  the  memory  of  living  man." 

The  rei'onls  «»f  early  travellers  in  the  Highlands  afford  us  scarcely  any 
light  t»n  our  subject.  Wherever  we  meet  with  any  description  of  a 
ty]»ieal  Highland  dwelling,  we  invariably  have  it  in  a  form  still  familiar 
tn  us  (tig.  10).  TIm' mi»dern  shieling  or  a/r/////,  when  it  is  not  a  mere 
turf  hovel,  is  simply  such  a  dwelling  in  miniature  (fig.  11).  We  bear  of 
I  lie  men  at  the  opening  oi  the  shii'ling  season  early  in  June  setting  out 
with  wood,  heather  ropes,  etc.,  for  the  repair  of  the  temi>orary  dwellings. 
This  is  a  ei»nlingeiu  y  that  could  searcely  arise  in  the  use  of  stone  roofeii 
f'othiiin.  Vov  the  irofler,  indeed,  the  roi»f  is  the  most  valuable  part  of 
bis  bouse.  Wlie!i  be  is  shifted  from  one  site  to  another  he  carries  his  roof 
with  him.'  a  natural  eev»nom\  in  a  country  where  growing  timl>er  is  un- 
lvUv»w!i.  iMie  wiine»  from  Harris  slated  to  the  Crv^fter  Commission  that 
when  till'  people  of  bis  di«iiiiei  m  bis  \.uub  went  lo  the  shielings,  the  huts 
ibex  bad  on  ibe  lulls  were  "  like  v>i\iiiiary  bou>es  built  of  stone  and  turf."* 

A  vefeiviu-e  iv'  K\'bi\e  sinutures  is  .ilui.  s:  coriainly  intendetl  iu   the 

'   i''.   r     '*v."-     ^  ■.    ■•'*■■.   Mv.t:to.  :\    ^^N 
K\i»lv'!uv  \.''.\»:U:  1\mvi:!IvnU"    /.>M      \o"      •.    ; ;.     l-.' .v  if*  r\  i»oO,  943. 
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words  of  Martin  (r.  1695)  speaking  of  Skye,  where  none,  however,  is  said 
now  to  exist.  After  describing  some  "  earth  houses/'  he  writes :  "  There 
are  several  little  stone  houses  built  above  ground  capable  only  of  one 
person,  and  round  in  form.  .  .  .  ^hey  are  called  Terj-nin-drainich^  i.e., 
Druids'  House." 

A  similar  attribution,  significant,  like  the  Greek  **  Cyclopean,"  only  of 
helpless  ignorance,  occurs  in  Pennant,  who,  in  his  description  of  the 
Broch  at  Glenbeg,  Inverness-shire,  writes  :  "  Almost  contiguous  to  tliis 
entrance,  or  portico,  was  a  small  circle  formed  of  rude  stones,  which  was 
called  the  foundation  of  the  Druids'  houses.  ...  I  was  told  there 
were  many  others  of  the  kind  scattered  over  the  valley."  The 
"  grotesque  groupe  "  of  shielings  which  he  describes  in  Jura  were  con- 
structed of  **  branches  of  trees  covered  with  sods."  ^ 

Pennant  indeed  gives  a  description  with  illustrative  drawings  of  what 
he  calls  a  Pictish  Imildiug  in  Caithness,  as  supplied  to  him  by  Mr  Pope 
of  Reay.  The  appearance  is  that  of  a  "  beehive,"  the  dimensions — a 
wall  14  feet  thick  enclosing  an  area  of  *J2  feet,  and  measuring  to  the 
spring  of  the  arch  1 2  feet — with  the  ground  j^lan,  showing  eight  lodging 
moms  of  an  oval  form  in  the  heart  of  the  wall,  suggest  rather  a  Broch. 

1  neti<l  n{)t  enter  into  any  iliscussioii  of  the  type  of  these  bothain,  as 
tiiat  has  been  thoroughly  dealt  with  elsewhere.-  This  primitive  ap- 
proximation to  the  "arched  roof"  extends  from  Greece  to  Greenland: 
abundant  examples  are  found  in  Ireland,  Avhere  its  pre-Christian  character 
has  ])een  fairly  established.  O'FIaherty,  writing  of  those  in  Connaught 
in  1684,  speaks  of  them  in  terms  identical  with  those  derived  from  other 
S()urc«*s  :   **  nobody  knows  how  long  ago  any  of  them  was  made." 

We  may  note  also  the  examples  from  Holyhead  Island  in  Wales,-^ 
an<l  that  at  Cliysauster,  (lulval,  Cortiwall,"*  which  have  been  placed  in 
the  same  category.     All  these  are  circular  and  dry-stone  built,  but  have 

^  Creel  HDUSfs.     See  Boswell's  Tour  to  the  JIthridcs,  30tli  August. 
-  S»M>  Prt^*'.  Sw.  Aikt.y  v<»ls.  iii.,  vii. ;  Sir  A.  MitclielTs  Past  in  the  FresctU  ;  Muuro'5) 
Pr' historic  Scaflaiul. 
^  A rchaologirnl  Journal,  vol.  xxiv.  ^  Ihid.,  vol.  xviii. 
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/»l>out  five  times  the  amount  of  floor  space  of  those  in  the  Hebrides,  with 

^^^    ^v-alls,  to  which  they  are  all  practically  reduced,  three  to  four  times  as 

^^^<^fc-       As  no  roof  has  survived,  the  question  whether  in  any  case  it  was 

-"^^^"'^^^il  in  the  familiar  "beehive  "  fashion  of  encorhellation  is  admittedly 

^^^^'^^  ^>t;£\il;  while  the  extent  of  floor  space  to  ]>e  spanned,  vary hig  from 

^  ^       to     34  feet,  increases  the  improbability,  especially  when  we  note  the 

l^-^'^^^JV^5^<^iial  character  of  the  stones  used. 

-^^<=>   doubt,  however,  attaches  to  the  method  of  construction  of  similar 

^     ^"^"^^iiirigs  in  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean   basin,  where,  says    Mr 

"^^  "^"^VE^tar-  Evans,  there  exists  "a  continuous  zone  of  the  Cyclopean  tradition 

^^<^ixied  chambers."     From  the  mainland,  too,  we  have  precise  testi- 

^^^^^^^"^,3^-         M.    Prosper    Castanier,    in    his    Hutoire    de    Provence   dans 

-'^  ^»^^«^<ytti^V  writes:— 

^I>rx    trouve,  encore,  en  niaintes  regions  du  Bas-Languedoc  et  de  Provence, 

^«*    <^rml3^ne8  rustiques,  placeea  gt'neralement  aux  angles  des  champs,  et  qui  ont 

^^^""^^^       Xa  forme  antique:    elles  s'eleveiit  sur  un  plan  circulaire  jusqu'^  une 

^^^^^-^'tir  de  deux  metres  ;  a  ce  point  nait  la  calotte  de  four  qui  lea  recoudre  et 

^^*^^     ^c>x-ment  des  moellons  bruts,  plats,  jxist'S  en  encorbellement  et  par  assises 

/^'*^^*^>»:m.  tales.     Le  plus  souvent  une  large  i)ierre  plate  seit  de  clef  a  la  voAte. 

^^^  ^^o^»:».8truction8  n'ont  ni  cement,  ni  poutre,  ni  tuiles,  ni  chevrons;  elles  com- 

^^J*^*^*^^       souvent  ime  piece  unique  et  possedent  une  seule  ouverture,  etroite  et 

^^*®^-  Elles   servent    aujourd'hui   d'abris  aux   cultivateurs  j)ar  le   niauvais 

*^I^^     S     parfois  ceux-ci  s'y  cdchent  pour  attendre  le  gibier." 

^^^         states,  further,  that  the  same  methods  of  construction  are  to  l)e 

^'^^-^        in  the  fortified  positions  at  La  Malle,  La  Tourre,  L'Andido  and 

^^*         ^places,  and  concludes  that  all  these  go  back  to  erne  time,  and  are 

^^^^ork  of  one  people.     They  are  alternatively  called   "Celtic"  or 

^^  V:i.  Tian."     And,  just  as  in  the  Hebrides,  we  find  the  traditional  work- 

taa»>.s^>-^  jp  persisting  among  the  Italian  and  French  shepherds  of  the  Alpes 

M^^^^'^imes,  who  still  build  circular  stone  huts  after  the  beehive  fashion, 

^^^^"^    8  feet  high  and  as  many  wide,  contracting  towards  the  roof,  which 

'^  ^»^^o  of  stone.     Through  the  kindness  of  the  Kcv.  J.  K.  Sonierville, 

'>^^'^t.one,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  most  of  what  I  have  said  in  this 

1  Vol.  i.,  i-p.  178,  179. 
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connection,  I  am  able  to  give  an  Uluiitratiim  of  sucli  n  lnu»  one  tif 
several  mid  to  l>e  imcitintj  which  has  been  repaired  and  roofed  by  the 
shepherds,  who  further  provided  it  with  the  side  ojienings  from  wliieh 
thej  might  shoot  foxes  who  came  to  prey  on  the  laml>s  (ig.  1 1  a). 

Returning  now  to  the  bat  ham  of  the  Lews,  we  may  conclude  tluit  in 
all  the  ea^es  wliieh  I  have  described  wc  are  dealing  with  the  early 
-shielings  of  n  people  send  jmstornl  in  their  mcHle  of  life,     Tbpy  are  all 


Fi^.  11a.  Siii;pUt:rJ'a  11  Lit  iu  the  ilaritiiiic  Al\m. 


on  garrya,  or  grassy  knoUa,  which  in  their  freedom  from  the  damp  mo 
afforded  a  resting-place  for  man  and  beast.  The  neigbliourin^  loehs 
teem  with  ht^h.  ]*robahly  they  were  wcupied  for  a  longer  time  tUiin 
is  the  case  now  where  the  custom  of  pasturage  survives.  The  people 
depended  mainly  on  their  cattle  for  stjbsistenee,  and  their  winter 
store  of  butter  and  cheese  was  made  in  the  aliielings*  It  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  that  every  eiampie,  %vherever  found,  is  a  shieling* 
The  ekborate  and  interconnected  structures  of  identical  type,'  described 

^  Probably  *'cf*mmunU  dwellitijfs." 
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hy  Oa.^tiiin  Thomas  and  others,  probiibly  indicate,  113  I  have  alreudy  sug- 
gesteci,  the  more  permtineiit  habitatiouB  in  tlit^  neighhoiirhotxl  of  the  tilled 
I^TourKi  and  near  the  fruitful  sea.  Wliile  the  Ijilter  might  in  ctiurae  of 
time  1>^  ahmndoned,  the  former,  as  still  sattafactorily  serving  a  need, 
woul«i    c^oiitinue,  m  they  lia%'e  done,  in  use  to  the  present  day, 

Stoxk  ClttCLES. 

Irm     t^lie  matter  of  the  stone  cirtiles  of  the  Lews,  that  at  Callotnish, 
%%'hic>i    1  s  rather  a  circle  of  small  di^imeter  with  a  central  cairn  autl  eon- 


„  *!_.  • 


Ji^.,if 


Fig,  12.  Clin  centrum  Circles  luni  r,iiii  ri 


^rRliig  lines  and  avenues  of  -stiuuling  stones,  liau^  hy  its  magnitude  and 

^f^tpo^ing  appeii ranee,  cii^t  uU  others  into  unmerited  shade.     Yet  even 

'*^  ®*^nificanee  and  pictureatiueness  of  this  majestic  monument  may  he 

^ihtiiic^c'fl  hy  conaideration  of  the  fact  that  two  slighter  tut  in  themselves 

^«in|^  and  interestiiif^  groups  stand  ahout  a  mile  to  the  east,  on  a  low 

^^•'   striking:;  jsouthwards  fi'ijm  the  highroad  to  the  shore  of  upper  Loch 

^'^H  ;    ivfule  about  a  couple  of  milejs  farther  east,  flanking  the  Uig  road, 

*^**e  shapely  circle  and  some  minor  fragments,  still  erect,  of  another- 

c«t,vrards,  agab,  on  the  low  cliiT  of  the  Great  Bernera,  stand  tliree 


*re 
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<?ofis]>iciiuus  sstoues  uverlmikiiig  the  Narrows  of   Earshadir*     The  mere 
**uunienUioii  of  the.se  facts  sterns  to  Rie  suffgestive. 

Moreover^  thea«  iiiiiior  circles  nn*  rmt  all  of  tht*  mmt*  type.  That  ni^arer 
th«  Cnlleriush  road  is  rnaik»  up  of  two  eLpQueulrie  rin^  (fig.  12)*  The 
outor  i'oiisj!?ts  iff  vA^zhl  ^tmiej*,  ami  there  are  fmir  lying.  Tlie  greatest 
l»reailth  rif  otie  triiiugill.tr  stone  i^  3  feet  10  iiiohes.  This  outer  riDg  has 
a  rather  ^fattewl  apiwanmce.  Tlw  inner  ring  (fig.  13)  is  marked  hy 
four  stijnes,  of  wliirh  three  on  tlie  ea«t  aide  fitaud  close  together  ;  the 


Fig.  13*  taaer  Riug  of  Cottceutfiv  Circl<^a  near  OnlleiuLtU. 


fourth  is  opiiositti,  mther  to  the  north.  Two  of  the  former  group  are 
5  and  6  feet  if^i*ectivcly  iilmve  gmnnd  ;  the  isfditary  stone  is  S  fe«t, 
Thert^  U  no  centml  tuound  or  crtiru  or  other  enclosed  fewture, 

AlHiut  a  quartor  of  a  mile  dne  %i'e«t,  where  the  ridge,  after  sinking  to 
the  moc^rt  ristss  slightly  :igain,  k  the  com|ianii>n  circle,  a  single  ring  of 
much  lalkr  stones  {^g.  14)>  Five  stttl  sutnd  ;  three  are  on  the  ground. 
Of  the  latter,  what  k»oka  the  most  njus^ive  measures  0  feet  2  inches 
by  8  feet  a*  uncovered,  and  is  7  inches  thick  at  what  would  have  tieeu, 
when  erect,  the  lo[h  From  this  t^i  a  juiuanc  sloue  op|Kisite  lh«  diameter 
measnn!s  60  fecL     TUt*  largej^t  ereel  sltuu%  of  triangular  f^hape,  is   10 
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^     incbts  above  groumL     Tlie   moat   iiitei^Bting   feature,  liowever, 

*^  '  l*irge  stone-built  cairn  occupying   abtjut   half  the   internal   spnctj 

^  ^),  untl  biivinK  a  ^mnU  cbanibf^r  m*  pit  in  tU  inquire  slijiped  like  a 

i^tmml  i*Jiiied  bottle  with  u  short  neck,  in  this  resjHict  resembling 

^       l*it  ill  the  CiiUerni&b  aiirn,  which  i«,  however,  rGctungnlar*    The 

^  ^^^t  *^urfiiL*e  of  the  cairn  \s  aWul  flnslj  uith  tlie  surrounding  peat, 

^**li  li[i5  been  t!leiired  away  from  Ijotli  circJes  t^^i  a  depth  varying  from 


(fig- 


Fig.  14.  Cirek  near  Cftllermsth,  shQwing  four  af  the  live  Ktoues, 


1  foot  to  IB  inches.  In  tlie  central  efpace  of  this  circle  round  the  cairn 
were  founds  when  it  was  laid  bare^  four  square  holes  containing  charcoal,^ 
The  circle?  l>eyond  Garry-na-hine  overlo<Dking  the  Uig  road  is  jiliiti 
conspicuously  placed.*  ft  is  formed  by  five  stones  (fig.  16)  all  about  a 
sixe,  that  at  the  smittiern  esctremity,  where  there  is  a  gap  in  the  regularity 
of  their  pn^itiou-s  iieing  8  feet  9  inches  high  liv  3  feet  2  inebes  bnmd, 
and  varying  in  thickness  from  6  inches  at  liottom  to  abuut  Sh  inches 
near  the  top.  The  diameter  of  the  closely  circular  enclosed  sjKiee  is 
*   TtirmeAaH  Ctftun  Thit/fthhi^.  ^  Frot^.  Stv.  Ant  ^  vol  iii. 
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h\.  15,  CiruW  nejir  CftlleiuUli,  ih owing  ceutral  cairn. 


4 


Fig,  16.  Single  Cirelt  near  Garry^ua-hiue* 


about  30  f«L*t  6  intrhes.  In  the  centre  is  a  ratlier  ililapitlatetl  cairu 
about  6  feet  across,  with  a  atone  oti  end  2  feet  high  (iig.  IT).  Quite 
,two  fe#t  of  turf  have  l)een  removed  from  inside  the  ring  of  atones. 
^K^esii  tixim  a  quftrter  of  a  luile  into  the  moor  on  the  other  aide  of  the 
nEi  ftrt.1  tliree  small  stones  standing  about  3  feet  above  the  raoss» 
the  remains  of  n  circle  of  which  all  other  portions  have  disappeared  ^ 
(fig.  18). 


Figp  i( .  Caiiu  in  ciiitre  uHJirde  bey  oti  d  Garry -na-li  in  e. 


All  the  stones  muking  up  these  groupe  are  formed  of  the  schistose 
atiicisM  of  the  loualiLyp  but  do  not  appear  to  have  been  quarried  in  the 
iXumediate  ncighlx»urhood. 

I  Dons, 

lie  word    '  IJun^'  as   cognate  with   (XE,   ^iun,'  moderu   *  totrrij'  is 
licjible  U^  any  forni  of   fortified  pt^siition,  the   original  ^  town  *  also . 
kving  had  a  simiiar  aijj;nificance.     An  exhaustive  list  of  all  such  sites 
?< 


'   Turmrhfin  Airidk  nam  Eiikamu. 


^fOK  xxxvm. 
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in   Lewis  has  been  coinpilcd,^  and  to  this  I  purpose  making   but  one 
auidition,  with  ehieidatory  notes  on  certnin  others. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  circlegi,  one  examplo  dominatei  the  whole™ the 
well-known  Bun  at  Carlow*ay,  which  is  of  the  type  of  structure  known 
as  a  l>rQcli.  One  side  still  rises  to  near  the  original  height,  and  well 
showjj  the  peculiar  ctmtour  of  the  external  wall  (Jig,  19).  Its  inner  face 
displays  the  characteristic  openings  to  the  inter-mural  galleriee  (fig,  20). 
The  door  side  is^  however,  reduced  to  the  level  of  tlie  lintel  (fig,  21), 


Fig.  18.  portions  of  a  Circle  near  Garry-nii-liinr. 

The  aoiid  Mall  here  i^  10  feet  thick.  Inside  the  passage  rises  to  the 
central  court,  though  the  slojiie  is  no  doubt  largely  due  to  aceumiilated 
debris.  The  diameter  across  tht^  court  is  al>out  24  feet*  The  section 
exposed  on  the  right  contains  the  ruin  i>f  the  .^tair.  The  lowest  gflllerj', 
with  those  above,  extends  all  round  the  standing  portion,  and  the  walls 
arc  most  carefully  constructed  of  easily  liandled  stones  pretty  much  of  u 
size.  It  is  5  feet  6  inches  in  height.  Captain  Thomas  in  his  elalwrate 
description  *  speaks  of  a  set  of  beehive  cells  in  the  basemen t,  lower  stiiL 
The  section  on  the  left  shows  the  twin  walls  (fig.  22),  The  outer  is 
*  ArchtFoio^a  Scotkfi^  vol.  t.  p.  365,  *  Ihid, 
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3  fmt  tbiek  and  the  inner  2  feet  4  inches,  while  the  interspace  measures 
2  feet — giving  t\  tr>tJil  thickness  of  7  feet  4  ijiches. 

Duu  Carluvvay  helongji  to  tlm  class  uf  what  may  be  cahed  sliore 
dansi,  A  more  aLrikiiig  exaniple  in  site  c»ccupies  t!ie  top  of  a  small 
headland  at  the  northern  pi>int  cpf  the  Oreat  Beriiera,  looking  out  on 
Eiijsi  L<*ch  Roiig  and  viiiil>le  from  Dun  t^arlowa}-.  It  is  known  as  Dun 
Stuidij,  and  iias  not  stj  far,  ti*  my  knowledgf,,  l»een  recorded.     Tlie  ??ite  is 


Fig,  *2d.   Portitiii  of  bailfUag  mt  Dan  Stuidh,  Great  Bemern. 


%  feet  above  sea  level,  and  m  approached  hmn  the  land  side  over  ;i 
iiJirri>w  sadrlle-shapeil  isthmus,  traversed  hy  a  dee|i  chasm,  Tin* 
[MXHitifiu  thus  re-«einliles  that  of  D«n  Arni^tean  on  the  western  shore 
f"l  the  main  bland,  hehjw  Dell,  which  is  even  more  difficult  of  access. 
A  portion  of  wall  on  the  inner  face  of  what  is  practically  an  isolated 
stack  is  all  that  remains  of  the  original  defences  of  the  latter.  Of 
iJvvn  Stuiilb,  howeveri  the  ruins  are  considerable  though  chnotic^  and 
**n  the  outside  grass-grown.  Concentric  walls  are  clearly  traceable, 
iin*\  In  the  rigbt  of  the  entrance  whieb  o[*en3  on  the  east  side,  looking 
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seawards,  is  ti  small  chumberetl  |>«rtion  2  feet  6  mcbes  wide  wliicb 
has  esc<ai)€d  brr'ing  ^tiipjwd  up  by  tbe  tvinibled  iDawnry*  OpjKLSit^  the 
land  uppnmch  a  patch  of  the  uuter  building  shows  clear  (fig,  2»1),  Thfr 
distance  from  the  extreme  outer  to  the  extreme  inner  face  of  the  etrn- 
centric  walls  varies  fn>m  9  t^  10  feet,  and  the  apfiarent.  pcreatest  diameter 
of  tlip  Rtnicture,  including  the  wallf*,  measures  39  feet,  giving  ft»r  the  inner 
court  a  diameter  of  alKitit  20  feet.     The  ground  plan  ih?  ratt^hly  cireulai*. 


¥\g,  21.  Porticii  of  bail i ling  at  Duh  KidsaVtbat,  Kjrkilwst 


Reduced  to  little  more  than  green  ramparts  one  within  the  other^  but 
showing  at  one  phiee  the  masonry  riahig  from  the  rocky  site  (fig.  24),  i^ 
Dun  Xicisabhat  in  Kirkilatst,  on  the  southern  sliore  of  the  same  iskml 
of  Bernera.  Captain  Thomas  gives  an  alternative  name  of  Tidaborough, 
Its  stones  have  been  utilised  in  the  construction  of  adjoining  houses. 
It  rises  frtjm  the  edge  of  a  steep  escarpment  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
fr<jm  the  shore*  The  entrance  is  on  the  north  side,  Its  extreme 
diameter  isi  between  50  and  GO  feet  over  an  irregular  grass-grown 
enclosure,  while  the  inner  court  measures  about  30  feet  inside  the  wall^ 
wliich  has  an  apparent  thicknessj  at  the  base,  to  which  it  Is  reduced,  of 
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iiejirly  six  feet.     In  its  present  condition ,  however,  a  aiiperficial  view  of 
the  material  affortis  little  thiife  is  definite. 

Mj  nexl  example  lielongs  to  the  class  of  lake  duns  such  as  Dun 
Barifas,  Ihin  8hadir,  and  many  others  in  the  Lews,  It  stands  on — covers, 
indeed— a  little  iaknd  on  Loch  Bharabhat  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
Great  Btniera— nV*ut  80  feet  from  the  shore,  or,  according  to  Captain 
"njomas,^  20  fathonLS  from    the   grass   line.     It    is   approached  over  a 


Fig.  25.  Dun  Bhaittbhat,  Gi'eat  B^  I'D  era. 


causeway^  now  appearing  aliove  the  water  as  t^tarrau  or  stepping-stones 
(Hg,  25).  In  the  "  Traditions  of  the  Macaulays  "-  Captain  Thomas  notes 
that  lie  has  never  seen  tsueii  gtepiiin^-stones  '*  placed  in  a  stnught  hne, 
Lut  rdways  in  a  curvt^''  which  he  considers  *'an  obvions  advantage  in 
^li? fence,''  In  the  pret^ient  cme  the  causeway  is  certainly  curved,  more 
prijbably  following  a  sliglit  ridge  in  the  lake  Wttom  ;  but  tlie  width  and 
Solidity  of  the  approach  through  the  comparatively  shallow  water  bo 
^^aT  shore  appears  to  me  to  negative  any  notion  of  defensive  stratogem. 
*  Archmii^ia  Si^L ,  roU  v.  p*  39L  *^  Pfvc.  Soe.  AnL  *SftC,  vciL  ^iv.  p.  363, 
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On  reaching  the  isknd  we  find,  resting  on  tlic  native  rock  and  with 
Itut  a  narrow  margin  lietween  it  and  tlie  water,  a  thickly  lichened 
wall  rising  to  a  height  of  at  most  10  feet  8  iiieLes  and  extending  fur 
aliout  a  quarter  of  the  way  round.  Thereafter  it  ia  a  low  tumlded  wall 
of  irregular  &liape,  as  it  follo\%*s  the  uontourof  the  island,  enclosing  a  iu,i.s^ 
of  loose  stones  overgrown  with  honeysuckle  and  brier.  The  ground  plan 
is  thus  difficult  to  get  clear ;  but  such  w&  it  la,  it  may  l>e  found  in  the 
jNiper  of  whicli  I  have  spoken  above  J     The  diameter  of  the  area  within 


Fig.  Sd,  Dim  Hhafftbliat,  iDtorioi'^ 


the  extreme  walls  varies  from  25  to  36  feet.  The  central  stonen  would 
seem  also  to  indicatii?  a  structure  of  some  sort,  whose  nature  and  purpose, 
however^  cannot  )ie  discerned.  Between  it  and  the  Hue  of  wall  to  the 
soiith  is  a  crescent-shaped  simce,  measuring  at  the  most  aljout  IB  feet. 

The  erect  portion  of  wall  is  on  the  north  side,  facing  tlie  stepping* 
stones,  and  shows  two  oi>enings,  the  lower  liidden  by  the  vegetation. 
These  have  an  average  widtli  of  alH>ut  2  feet  4  inches^  and  together  givo 
an  o]ien  space  6  feet  high  (fig.  2fi).  From  this  westwards  the  wall  is 
solid,  but  to  the  east  runs  a  gallery  flagged  on  the  top — which  forms 
'  ArchiKologia  Sutil.,  vtiL  v.  p,  39  Ij  and  Plate  48, 
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til*  upjier  surface  of  the  wall — in  the  usual  IrrocU  fashion.  It  k  choked 
Tw^itli  fallen  matennl  (Hg*  27),  but  would  seem,  as  Cnptain  Thomas  aflTirma' 
— iiiid  he  saw  the  nun  hi  mrher  Vietter  condition  —to  havit  been  occnpieil 


Fig.  27.  Dim  HhmabJiut^  intenor  of  gallery. 

^y    u  s*tair.     The  solid  wall  on   the   other  side   would   seem   to   huve 
ftanked  the  entrance  (fig.  28).     It  is  8  feet  thick  about  6  feet  from  the 
In  Dim  Bharabhat  we  appear  to  be  dealing  .with  a  broch  whicli 

'  Arehfr^l^a  Scotidf,  vol.  v.  p.  S&2. 


^>«ia^. 
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filled  up  with  debris  cuts  across  the  level,  and  on  either  side  Hi*e  the 
foondatious  of  a  curvilinear  building  of  stone  conneoteil  across  the 
hollow  by  a  line  of  stone  causeway.  AKmt  a  thinl  of  the  length 
of  each  is  cut  off  by  a  transTerse  wall,  dividing  it  into  a  larger  and 
a  smaUer  compartment,  the  latter  of  which  we  may  take  tt>  have 
been  a  sleeping  chamber.  Knclosing  the  whole  is  a  hn>ken  line  of 
circumvallation. 

The  structures  are  panUlel  to  each  other  ami  point  roughly  east  anil 
west.     The  outer  is  rather  pear-sliapeil,  and  while  its  western  division 


ril7 


Fig.  29.  Rough  sketch-plan  of  Dnn  Mara.     (Scale,  *24  feet  to  an  inch.) 


m€$asure8  18  feet  by  10  feet  5  inches,  the  other  has  mean  measurements 
of  10  feet  by  20  feet.  The  inner  building  is  20  feet  long  in  tlje  eastern 
compartment  and  7  feet  2  inches  in  the  other,  while  it  has  an  average 
i/readth  of  about  12  feet.  The  inner  faces  of  the  roughly  }>uilt  wa]]» 
are  mostly  bare,  but  the  outer  are  grass-grown.  The  thickness  of  the 
walls,  reduced  to  their  present  ct^ndition,  does  not  excee^i  a  few  Uud. 
At  the  narrow  bridge  the  ditch  is  13  feet  wide. 

A  similar  arrangement  of  buildings  within  a  grassy  ranjpart  is  t/j  )>e 
found  on  the  summit  of  the  headland  known  as  Dun  Mara  (fig.  29)  on 
tlie  west  ooast  of  the  island  below  Cross,  Barvas,  and  a  few  miles  from  the 
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Butt.  The  circumvallation  here  is  clearly  defined  at  an  average  distance 
of  alK)ut  6  feet  from  the  remains  of  the  stone  buildings.  To  the  right  of 
the  entrance  to  the  works,  up  to  which  there  is  a  gentle  rise,  are  traces 
of  a  semicircular  hornwork  of  earth.  Of  the  interior  structures,  both  of 
whicli  are  divided  transversely  in  a  precisely  similar  manner  to  those  of 
the  first  case,  one  to  the  left  is  24  feet  for  the  one  compartment  and 
8  feet  for  tlie  other  on  the  longer  axis,  east  and  west,  with  an  average 
wiilth  of  about  1*2  feet ;  while  its  companion  is  19  feet  by  10, 
with  the  smaller  section  in  addition  rather  ill-defined  and  broken  in 
outline. 

In  tliese  twin  structures  surrounded  ])v  an  earthen  rampart  we  seem 
to  have  to  do  with  a  type  of  fortification  hitherto  unde8cril)ed  so  far  as 
the  Lews  is  concerned.  Captiin  Thomas  reports^  that  **one  of  the  old 
peoj>Ie  "  informed  him  that  Dun  Mara  had  been  **  as  round  as  a  bottle/* 
and  that  eighty  years  before  tliat  time  it  was  **  quite  entire,"  in  which 
infurmation  the  Captain  comments  he  was  "certainly  mistaken."  So 
far  as  the  stone  portions  are  concerned,  I  have  oljserved  their  like  in 
the  ground  plan,  tliough  generally  thert;  associated  in  groups  connected 
by  low  passages,  in  tlie  island  of  Berisay,  which  Neil  Macleod  fortified 
and  held  for  three  years  (1610-1613)  against  the  Mackenzies  of  Kintail, 
who  had  at  last  obtained  possession  of  the  island.  It  is  known  from  the 
indictment  at  his  trial  that  Xeil  ran  "divers  forays"  on  the  main 
island,  and  tliese  constructions  in  the  neighlxiurhood  of  fertile  districts 
may  have  served  as  bases  for  this  j>urpose.-  In  any  case,  it  is  not  likely 
that  they  vnn  be  dated  any  time  posterior  to  the  last  great  internecine 
struggle  which  convulsed  the  l^ws. 

'  Airhtjoloffia  Scotica,  vol.  v.  p.  372. 
-  There  i>  no  water  supply  in  either  case. 
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III. 

T^^i  Ei  FORTS  OF  KILMARTIN,  KILMICHAEL  GLASSARY,  AND  NORTH 
JS:  I^^APDALE,  ARGYLE.     By  DAVID  CHRISTISON,  M.D.,  Secketaky. 


\ 


3   forts   of   Lome  and  Loch    Awe,   with  a  few    in    the    north    of 

^ *^**^*- i  ^^x lish,  and  an  outlying  one  in  the  far  north  at  Onich,  Balkichulish, 

^*^*^^"^  -    described  by  me  in  vol  xxiii.  of  our  Proceed  in  f/Sy  pp.  368-432. 

'^"*-^*s*      were  recorded  all  the  known  forts,  tifty-nine  in  number,  in  the 

*^^-^**-'^^    of  the  mainland  and  the  adjacent  smaller  islands  of  Argyle,  as  far  as 

^*^      **<^uth  end  of  Loch  Awe.    To  these  I  am  now  able  to  add  twenty-four 

^"<^     thirty-six  kno^'n  t(»  exist  southward  in  the  adjacent  parishes  of 

-*^^^ii*tin,  Ci-aignish,    Kilmichael  Glassary,   and    North    Knapdale.     It 

*^**      -""^^y  ambition  to  overtake  the  whole  number  in  the  district,  so  as  to 

^  l^lcite  the  record  thus  far,  but  an  illness  during  the  last  fortnight  of 

'^^        ^^->li<lay  obliged  me  to  leave  out  the  remaining  forts  of  Craignish,  and 

*^^^     on  the  east  side  of  I^ch  Sween. 

-  -■*  ^     names  of  the  forts  are  taken  from  the  (.).M.,  as  carefully  verified 

■"^^     Officers  of  the  Survey,  and  the  translations  occasionally  given 

,^  ^^^^■ri.      the  authority  of  that  well  known  (laelic  scholar,  the  late  Rev. 

^_       ^^^^'^xander  Stewart  of  Ballachulish.     The  plans  are  on  the  scale  of 

-.  ^==*^^  to  the  inch,  double  that  used  for  the  forts  of  Lome,  which  were 

.  ^^xn  the  same  scale  as  that  of  the  much  larger  Lowland  forts  pre- 

VlO\x,^^  ... 

rr-        ^**^3^  described  by  me,  but  which  proved  inconveniently  small  for  the 

^    ^-^^^nd   forts.     My    plans,    taken    from    measurements   by    tai)e   and 

1  ^^  ^=5"^  can  only  claim  a  rude  accuracy,  but  were  helped  in  some  cases 

,  *~^^     Ordnance  plana  on  the  25-inch  scale,  although  that  scale  is  not 

Enough  to  delineate  satisfactorily  the  majority  of  the  forts. 

A.— Forts  in  the  Parish  of  Kilmartix. 

^        ^ur  a  Bhodaich. — This   fort  lies   one   mile    north    of  Kilmartin 

^^>    boundary,  but  it  is  convenient  to  include  it  here.     It  is  nearly 

"*  ^^^^iles  due  north  of  Kilmartin  Church,  half  a  mile  north  of  Lochan 
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na  (joirt,  and  697  feet  al)ove  the  sea.  I  was  unable  to  see  it,  but  have 
got  the  following  description  of  it  from  Mr  Alex.  Mackie,  Corr.  M.S.A. 
Scot. 

The  fort  is  situated  on  the  top  of  a  conical  hill  very  steep  on  all 
sides.  It  is  very  ruinous  on  the  east  side,  which  resembles  a  cairn,  but 
on  the  west  side  alx>ut  4  feet  in  height  of  wall  is  visible  on  the  outer 
face.  The  inner  face  is  not  well  preserved.  The  entrance  is  on  the 
north,  and  is  about  3  feet  6  inches  wide,  and  shows  no  rebate.  Its  wall 
stands  about  4  feet  high  to  the  outside,  and  is  at  least  6  feet  thick.  It 
may  have  been  more,  but  the  exact  thickness  caimot  be  determined 
without  excavation,  as  a  nKxlern  rude  shelter  of  rough  stones  has  been 
constructed  in  the  doorway.  The  fort  is  nearly  circular,  and  measures 
54  feet  in  diameter  ov(?r  the  walls. 

2.  Dun  an  Ni'fjhen. — -Fully  2i  miles  N.X.E.  of  Kilmartin  Church, 
at  the  head  waters  of  Kilmartin  Burn,  500  feet  above  the  sea,  a  little 
])eyond  Tibbcrtich,  the  hist  inhabited  place  in  the  glen,  which  lies  on 
high  ground  a  (juarter  of  a  mile  west  of  the  burn.  The  fort^  although 
(jnly  150  yanls  east  <jf  the  burn  and  road,  is  hidden  by  an  intervening 
ridgt*  that  rises  al»ruptly  fmm  the  road,  and  it  is  only  after  climbing 
round  the;  s<^uth  end  of  this  ridge  thai  it  comes  into  view,  crowning  a 
paraHcl  ri<lg<>,  with  a  very  steep  destont  to  a  marshy  ftat  about  00  feet 
below  (fig.  1). 

Scrambling  up  to  iho  neck,  soon  on  the  sky  line  in  the  view,  a  wall 
(:<)Ui*'<  in  sight  drawn  acr««s>  the  nvky  top.  and  kirring  access  to  the 
interior  of  tho  fort  (tig.  2k  h  is  still  5  or  even  6  feet  high  near  the 
middh-,  but  at  the  ends  >tnMms  dt^wn  the  sit^j>os  in  utter  ruin.  It  is 
only  3  or  4  foot  high  inside.  The  width  is  fnmi  9  to  10  feet,  and 
throiigh  it  there  is  no  visible  oniranoo.  A  wall  of  like  dimensions,  except 
that  tliL'  inner  faoo  hanliy  rises  aKno  the  interior,  defends  the  northern 
ond  (tiLT.  3).  It  is  pion^o^l  in  the  middle  by  the  only  entrance,  al>out  6 
f'-et  wido,  which  is  much  ruiuisU  but  a  jvtri  a:  ;he  S.W.  corner  survives 
'tig.  4».  carefully  built  of  siouos  much  larger  than  tlu^se  of  the  wall. 
The  ea.stern  side  has  Uvn  dotondei  )'y  a  wa*I,  :i.o  frairments  of  which 
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Fig.  1.  Duu  an  Nighen,  Kilmartin,  from  the  south. 


:m 


"^i.. 


■^•^i. 


Big.  2.  Outer  face  of  wall,  south  end  of  Dun  an  Nighcn. 
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This  fort  is  the  Dun-nahein  of  Miss  Maclagan,  who  unaccountably 
calls  it  circular,  and  speaks  of  a  second  wall,  "  a  good  way  down  the  steep, 
where  few  would  venture  to  go,*'  on  which  "  the  decay  of  the  rock  has 
had  still  more  disastrous  effects."  But  it  is  most  unlikely  that  a  wall 
could  have  been  built  on  such  an  exceedingly  steep  slope,  and  I  think 


Fig.  5.  Plan  of  Dun  an  Nighen,  Kilmartin. 


Miss  Maclagan  must  have  been  deceived  by  a  chance  arrangement  of 
the  fragments  of  the  upper  wall  in  sliding  down  the  slope. 

3.  Dun  Mhie  Choish. — Half  a  mile  down  the  valley  from  Dun  an 
Nighen,  a  green,  nearly  level- topped  ridge,  'on  the  east  side  of  the  road, 
leads  in  another  half  mile  to  Dun  Mhic  Choish,  on  the  top  of  a  rocky 
mound  that  strides  across  the  ridge  near  its  sudden  termination  at  the 
edge  of  a  precipitous  wooded  descent  300  feet  in  height. 

VOL.  XXXVIII.  14 
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tw   .uo\e  che  sea,  IJ  miles  X.X.K   of  Kilma 

...^  >    'i  liio  pleasantly  situated  upland  farm-h( 

:u^.     LVie  |»«.<sitioii  is  important,  as  it  overhangs 


"^      ,./^  )^-.'/^^^  V 


V.  ^ 

Ki-.  .'.   Pau  ^-t  Pun  Mh:.-  CUoUh. 


:^v^  y\3t^  bimi  Ktlottftttui  tt*  < 
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"30  t€>  4rO  feet  high,  steep,  and  broken  by  little  mural  faces  of  rock.  To 
•the  west  the  ground  falls  almost  at  once  to  the  edjge  of  the  lofty  pre- 
<"ipitoixs  "bank.  On  the  south,  a  descent  about  10  feet  high  falls  on  a 
narrow  platform,  80  feet  long,  from  the  point  of  which  you  look  down 
■an  almost  mural  though  wooded  precipice  to  the  pass  300  feet  below. 

^Gi^xy^tiy  debris  peeping  through  the  sod  over  a  width  of  24  feet  on 

the  nortiljL  and  15  on  the  south  slope  is  all  that  remains  visible  of  the  wall. 

Ihe    p>la.fcform  below  has  a  wall  on  its  east  side,  but  it  seems  to  be  a 

nioaerrx    fence.     It  is  here,  however,  that  the  fort  was  most  vulnerable, 

as  tixe    f  £tll  in  the  ground  eastward  is  quite  gentle  and  smooth,  and  the 

^ort    isj      only  10  feet  above  the  platform.     The  late  Rev.  Alex.  Stewart 

^JVetlxesir     Lochaber)  translated  Mhic  Choish  as   **son  of  Cons,"  a  name 

^"^^^^     c>ocurs  on  an  ancient  Irish  tombstone  at  Glendalough  as  Mac  Cots 

\Cn-m^£ -£^^^^  jji^criptiofii^  i^  //^g  Irish  Language^  Petri e,  edited  ])y  Miss 

Stokes,     ii.  Xo.  71). 

'     ^-^**^a.g  A^  ChapuilL — No  fort  is  marked  here  on  the  O.M.,  but  I  was 

^irect^^X  t;o  it  by  the  tenant  of  Creagantairbh  Beag,  a  farm  by  the  roadside 

4iVx>ut    t>^    ,^^jjg  g^^^.|^  ^£  Yoxi\  Loch  Awe.     Creag  A'  Chapuill  (plan,  lig.  7, 

from  tli^^   O.M.)  is  a  finely-formed  rocky  hill  rising  to  a  peak    920  feet 

^do    e    tilxe  sea,  and,  like  others  in  the  vicinity,  precipitous  to  the  south - 

vr^    -  ^  ^^j^  about  600  feet  above  the  sea,  connects  it  with  Creagan- 

t^^       *^     (,625  feet),  a  counterpart  of  itself  on  a  smaller   scale,  but  more 

co^   t^vovious,  as  it  comes  nearly  down  to  the  road,  whereas  Creag  A' 

^■-lowing  the  march  dyke  at  the  col  westward,  on   the  lookout  for 

-t1>      ^^Ual  small  oval  fort,  I  was  puzzled   on   finding   to   the   left   the 

<^     ^^^^  of  a   straight   wall,   about   50   feet   above   the   highest   ix>int 

0j»v^^iXed  by  the  dyke,  just  where  the  steep  ascent  eased  off,  at  about  the 

guVl-f Q^|.  contour ;  and  on  walking  up  the  gentle  slope  towards  the  top  of 

i3^  ^Ul  for  about  100  yards,  I  was  still  more  surprised  to  see  no  sign  of 

(O^fication  to  close  in  a  space  for  defence.     Returning  to  the  wall, 

i^uich  ran  for  about  80  feet  between  two  large  inaccessible  rocks,  I  soon 

jffSsA  that  it  was  continued  at  intervals  in  V>oth  directions,  wherever  the 
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r<H:ks  w*'T*f  iuHufficient  as  a  defence.  On  both  sides  it  ran  out  at  ther 
^n*at  Hotith- western  precipice,  and  thus  a  somewhat  quadrilateral  space- 
at  the  top  iff  the  steep  ascent,  measuring  jHirhaps  250  by  200  vanls,  was- 

«'!r«*(:tnallv  f<»rtitifMl. 


Fi^'.  7.  riuiit  of  C'ltax;  A'  i'haiuiill.  oti.,  noar  Fonl.     Revluc^l  from  15-iuch  CM, 

Tliis  t\»rirt'5ss  i»f  tpiite  oxcoplional  size  in  the  Highhuids,  is  situated  ir 
a  wild,  n^niv^to  rt'^i\Mu  2 J  miU'is  X.N.K.  i»f  Kilmartin  Church,  Avith  i 
su^Hvl^  vifw  up  the  wholo  loiiu'th  v^f  Livh  A  wo  to  lien  Cruachan,  anc 
t\«r!iis  ono  va*  a  i^roup  of  fv»uv  tv»r:>,  'ho  other  thrx^o  beiui:  Dun  Chtmallaich 
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Dun  an  Nighen,  and  Dun  Mhic  Choish,  which  are  all  in  full  view,  and 
the  furthest  only  three-quarters  of  a  mile  off. 

5.  Near  Slocavul, — A   mile   and   a   quarter   W.vS.W.    of    Kilmartin 
Church,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  the  cheerfully  situated  hamlet  of 


Fig.  8.  Plan  of  Fort  near  Slocavul,  Kilmartin. 

Slocavul,  this  fort  stands  300  feet  above  the  sea,  on  a  rocky  knoll  on 
the  west  side  of  the  burn  that  flows  i>ast  the  hamlet. 

The  fort  occupies  the  whole  top  of  the  knoll,  and  the  interior  is  a 
grassy  flat  of  114  by  50  feet  with  straight  sides  and  rounded  ends 
(plan,  fig.  8).     The  eastern  side  rests  on  the  edge  of  a  mural  cliff  about 
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■  !i»*      •{■i-.-ite  -ijile  falls  l»y  an  easy  descent  to  a  narrow 

: ..  i     -i.'.v,  '-eyrnKl  which  rises  another  and  laiger  knolL 

.  .  ^i  ;'.  5    VI  >trei>  r«jcky  descent  to  open  ground  30  feet 

.    :.'     ■  rcii  ui*-  "lescent  is  only  10  to   15  feet  deep  to  a 

.   -iupl   >iii;iller  and   lower  knoll.     Intrusive  rocks- 

•  K'iu.>'  "f  ih*f  sides,  and  the  ends  and  western  side 

■   . .;    "V  .1  'vall,  th*:*  dehris  of  which  forms  a  mound  2  or 

.  -'•  •..•  25  wide.     A  row  of  larj^e  stones  lines  the  foot  of 

:-.      rii-:'  entrance  is  on  the  west  side.     Walls  connect 

.-.     UL  stt-m  ti»  W  modern. 

Mi''f»»"in.  -V\t  the  little  valley  from  the  last,  past  the 

!.  -  !.  Mii'hean,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the  glen  to 

.  .>.,    I    VHiy  small    fort  stands  im  an  isolated  knoll,  which 

lU'-  Hat  s{>iU'e  embosomed  in  hills.     The  fort  has  a  fine 

^..\ai«i  .icross  Loch  Craij^nish,   through  the  Gulf  of   Corry- 

.  .       ...L   -;.:iiinvanl  <»ver  Crinan  Loch  down   the   Souml   of  Jura. 

.  ■     luio  W.X.W.  of  the  last,  2  miles  west  by  south  of  Kil- 

■»...«. it.  -iriJ  ">00  ffet  above  tlie  sea. 

.     *...  r    up  of  the  knoll,  which  is  somewhat  scjuare,  is  occupied  by 

■t.iiu  Ti^.  9).     The  interior  measures  only  35  by  33  feet,  an  J 

.      I    .:    tuvvdbyawall  S  or  9  feet  thick,  ])arts  of  which  still  stand 

^..,  V  •>•  .1  height  of  several  feet,  particularly  on  the  S.W.  (tig.    10). 

.,     ....  »;.ve  :<  seen  in  this  view,  formed  by  a  rock  on  one  side  and  a  wall 

.  I.,  v.     It  slopes  upwards,  and  is  narrowed  from  3  feet  to  2  feet 

I,     ..  <:de  by  a  projecti(»n  fn»m  the  wall,  shown  in  the  sketch.      This^ 

.,c  wall.  3i  feet  thick,  is  very  well  ]>uilt,  and  has  not  been  bonded 

;,..  ;o  wall  of  turtnntf.  As,  moreover,  the  sketch  shows  that  t^e 
^.  ii^>  .'t  which  it  is  composed  are  smaller  than  those  which  constitute 
^  w.ill  of  the  fort,  it  seems  probable  that  this  entrance  wall  is  a  recent 
.,  •  s:ruotii>n.  The  surface  (»f  the  interior  is  covered  with  low  mounds, 
,^xLr-rown  with  heather  and  dwarf  \vini>w^A  little  luirn  courses 
louDd  the  east  uu^|m^  bt  iuw  thi^^^^^put  50  yards  frui% 
I  he  walls. 
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ri^o  ]   ;  1  £  f  6fMf  j        to  f  0    lA    10    ;d    liTttt 
Fi^.  9.   Plan  of  Fort  near  Loch  Micliean,  Kilinartin. 


Fig.  10.  ?2ntrance  to  Fort  near  Loch  Michean. 
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7.  Duntrorm. — Xenr  the  shore  at  the  head  of  a  little  bay  on  the  north 
side  of  Crinan  Loch,  2J  miles  S.W.  of  Kilinartin  Church,  and  f  mile 


Fi^'.  11.   Plan  of  Duiitrooii,  Crinan  Loch. 

E.X.E.  of  Duntrooii  Castle,  the  next  fort  stands  on  the   top  of  a  nwky 
eminence,  90  feet  above  tlie  sea,  which  is  less  than  100  yards  off. 

The  western  side  of  the  fort  (fig.   11,  taken  mainly  from  the  O.M.) 
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v^tson  the  edge  of  a  straight  mural  cliff,  15  to  20  feet  high,  looking 

A     ^/2  on  a  smooth  grassy  hollow.     The  opposite  side  descends  steeply 

Q      ^  field,  the  slope  being  interrupted,  7  to  10  feet  below  the  top,  by 

^    ^rrnce  40  feet  wide  towards   the  south,  but   narrowing   northward, 

/     ^  gradually  disappearing  at  the  north  end.     The  northern  end  of  the 

^^^Jf'or   is  15  to  20  feet  above  a  narrow  flat  sej)arating  it  from  a  very 

^>   ^^^    low  knoll ;  and  the  southern  end  is  about  50  feet  above  the  road, 

^-^^<^^nt  here  being  rough,  rocky,  and  rather  steep. 

1     ^'^^      oval  interior,  measured  with  ta])e,  is  al)out  130  by  85  feet,  and 

'^^^^^  n  enclosed  by  a  wall,  of  which  abundant  debris,  20  to  30  feet 

i  £  «s  at  the  ends.     There  is  less  at  the  sides,  and  to  the  west  the 

the  top  of  a  little  slope  to  the  cliff  edge  has  evidently  been  less 


jO     '^-^5"-  A  rocky  projection  from  the  interior  ui)on   the  terrace  at  the 

*^        ~  ^^^orner  has  had  a   subsiiliary  wall.     The    terrace   has   also   ])een 

^c..    ^^«^        ^y  a  wall,  as  strongly  towards  the  south  as  the  upper  enreinie ;  and 

q7^  ^^'•'  "^rther  down  to  the  south  there  api)ears  to  have  been  a  small  annex 

j.^  ^^*^^^  fended  by  a  wall  of  which  tlie  debris  is  25  feet  in  width.     Slight 

Jjj^         ^^^  ^"^^  sj  of  rude  building  of  smallish  stones  are  visible  in  a  few  places, 

^^      ,^  *^5iw  no  facing  stones.     There  are  obscure  evidences  of  entrances 

y^Y^  ^  ^-  li  ends.     The  total  length  of  the  work  I  made  to  be  380  feet, 

tt\x^  ^         agrees  with  the  Ordnance   Plan,   except  that  the  annex  is  not 

.;^  *.here. 

^^  ^^  ^-  ^^  fort  is  marked    **  vitrified  "    on    the  O.M.     The  first  notice  of 

^^j^  ^^  "^ich  appears  to  l>e  by  Canon  Green  well  {Proc.  tS.   A.  Scot.,  1868, 

1^^^        ^^"^  S.  p.  338):  "A  vitrified  fort  at  Duntroon,  though    considerably 

<^  ♦- -fc   ^'^^^  <^'6d,  has  still  sufficient  remains  left  to  show  the  peculiar  character." 

.^^^.p^        ^^^    ^™®  volume,  p.   351,  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Mapleton  mentions  "the 

kj^  ^^"^^^d  fort   referred  to    in    the    paper   by  Mr   Green  well  "  ;   and  Dr 

wocfc— ^^^  Smith  (ix.   1872,  p.  407)  says:  "This  fort  is  well  seen  in  the 

-n -^^^       ^^,  as  shown  me  by  Dr  Mapleton  :  it  is  vitrified."     Captain  Thomas, 

^  (xiii.    1879,  p.    35)  speaks  of  it  as  "tlie  vitrified  fort  near  tlie 

^^  [^     ^^^-Xt   Duntroon."      And  Miss  Maclagan  ("Hill  Forts,"  etc.,  p.  42) 

'^•^  "^      "At  Duntroon  on  the  sea  coast  stands  a  vitrified  fort." 


^ 
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All  these  authorities  perhaps  did  not  speak  from  personal  knowledge, 
but  the  evidence  of  vitre faction,  if  vague,  seems  to  be  sufficiently  strong. 
I  was  surpriscnl,  therefore,  that  1  did  not  notice  any  among  the  extensive 
stony  debris  traversed  in  the  course  of  my  measurements ;  but  I  did  not 
look  very  carefully  for  it,  and  I  am  informed  by  Dr  Alex.  Munro  that  he 
saw  a  consiilorable  (juantity  in  the  debris  of  the  western  wall,  whicli  I 
did  not  t>xaunno.  The  wall  here  is  at  the  top  of  a  steep  little  slope  to 
the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  probably  was  intended  to  prevent  falls  over 
the  precipice  rather  than  for  defence,  which  was  sufficiently  provided 


Y"\}f.  12.   Fort  at  Ardifuar,  Crinaii  Loch,  Kilmartin. 


for  by  the  mural  cliti*.  If  by  a  **  vitrified  fort"  we  mean  one  in  which 
vitritinl  walls  seem  jMirposely  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  defence,  it 
still  remains  tube  jnoved  that  Duntroon  is  entitled  to  that  designation. 

Pr  Angu:>  Smith  and  Captain  Thomas  express  the  opinion  that  this 
fort  is  thr  Du7i  Trenhi  of  the  Tat*f  of  the  Sona  of  Uianeach,  and  it  seems 
likely  en(»uj;h. 

8.  AriUfimr. — IJcKnwling  first  the  bay  westward  from  the  last,  and  then 
a  second  sequfstenMl  bay,  marked  GaUauarli  on  the  O.M.,  the  track  leads 
over  a  low  riilge  to  Ardifuar  farmhouse,  close  to  the  west  of  which, 
100  feet  ab(.ve  iho  sea,  stands  a  remarkably  well-preserved  fort  (fig.  12). 
It  is  1  mil^  W.N.W.  of  the  Duntroon  fort,  3  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Kilmartin  Church,  and  500  vards  from  the  sea  toJl|^,fi.S.W.  at  the 
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the  third  and  most  westerly  bay  on  the  north  side  of  Crinan 


^  ^      '{>osition   is  unique  among  Argyle  forts,  as  it  has  absolutely  no 

^ft^^^^'^i.l  strength,  being  situated  on  smooth  and  nearly  level  ground  at 

\\v®  ^Oot  instead  of  on  the  top  of  a  rocky  knoll  called  Dun  Fheidh  (plan, 

ftfe*     ^^).     An   almost  circular  wall  encloses  an  area  67  to  69  feet  in 
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Fig.  13.  Plan  of  Fort,  etc.,  at  Ardifuar. 


diameter,  which  I  could  not  examine  properly,  as  it  was  covered  with  a 
dense  growth  of  nettles  5  feet  high,  and  was  partly  in  use  as  a  midden. 

The  inner  face  of  the  wall  stands  to  a  height  of  about  6  feet  all 
round,  and  has  a  sctircement  2  feet  above  the  present  bottom,  which, 
however,  is  formed  by  accumulated  rubbish.  The  outer  face  also  is  pro- 
bably standing  all  round,  but  is  obscured  by  rub])ish  on  the  south  side. 
On  the  opposite  side  it  is  quite  free,  and  is  in  good  condition.  Its  height 
is  greatest  on  the  N.W.,  where,  outside,  at  the  two  highest  points  it 
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iii(>.a8ur(Ml  9  feet  3  inches  and  10  feet  2  inches,  and  had  a  batter  of 
1  in  10.  Tin*  width  of  the  wall  varied  at  the  present  top  from  about 
9  ffot  to  6  fe(a  2  inches.     The  over-all  diameter  is  about  85  feet. 

Two  openings  at  present  give  access  to  the  interior.  One  of  them, 
on  the  south-west,  is  evidently  an  original  entrance,  but  was  so  choked 
witli  rubbish  tliat  I  could  not  examine  it  properly.  On  the  right  hand 
is  a  ro(>llcss  chamber  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall.  I  could  see  no  signs 
of  till'  covered  way  from  this  entrance  into  the  area  mentioned  and 
figured  by  Miss  Maclagan  (op.  cif.y  p.  42,  PI.  XIX.).  The  op))08ite  open- 
ing is  pro])abIy  recent,  but  requires  examination. 

Miss  Maclagan  calls  this  "the  Hroch  of  Ardafure."  But  there  are 
grave  objections  to  accepting  it  as  a  broch.  First,  there  is  its  great 
interior  diameter.  Of  some  fifty  measured  brochs  recorded  in  our 
Proccefihioity  the  largest  is  12  feet  less  in  diameter,  and  that  is  the 
Lowland  exami>le  AV/w^•^o/r/,  which  itself  exceeds  all  the  others  by  12 
feet.  Secondly,  then*  is  the  thinness  of  the  wall.  Only  three  of  the 
fifty  Imu'lis  have  a  wall  so  thin  as  9  feet.  Oenerally  the  wall  is  at  least 
12  feet  thick.  At  Anlifuar  in  one  place  it  is  only  6  feet  2  inches.  This 
is  al^mt  9  feet  up,  but  even  allowing  a  foot  for  the  Ixitter,  the  width  of 
this  jvirt  at  the  Kuse  would  1h'  two  feet  less  than  that  of  the  narrowest 
briK'h  wall  yet  reconled. 

The  only  known  briK'h  in  Argyle  is  Tire/our,  on  the  island  of  Lismore, 
and  it  is  certainly  rtMuarkable  that  the  only  instances  of  the  termination 
nmr  or/\>i/r  to  place  names  in  tlie  county,  I  Wlieve,  are  of  these  two 
foris.  one  of  which  is  a  bnx^b,  and  the  other  has  l>eon  supposeil  to  be  one. 
Tiie  derixation  of  7V»>y'oMr,  acconling  to  the  lale  Rev.  Dr  Stewart  of 
Rillacbulish.  is  from  tuf\  a  lower,  and /'.Hir  or /niV,  an  older  form  of 
/I'j"  \  help  or  s;\feiY.  It  is  dithcuh  lo  s*v  the  applicability  of  the  prefix 
«r*.:"  lo  a  ton  on  ahuos:  Unci  grxnnul.  l^,n  ihorv*  is  a  hill  451  feet  high. 
half  a  Uiile  uonii  of  iho  for;  calUsl  /»:*;'i-'r.  A  ■  h/uar^  and  it  may  be  a 
i!.:es::,»:\  wheiluT  ;he  i:;4*r.o  did  r.-:  oriiiiiMro  :::orv,  was  afterwards 
avplirvi  :.*  :ho  i.\r\\\.  Awd  \w\v\  \\.\.\  :.\.\:\:\v^  :    .;    \v::h  :he  !••«. 

O:;  ::u-  \xl;o',»\  \xo  v,'..-\  o  -..o'..:  ;<•  :'. .;:  A:.*.::  :  r  >  v...>-  anauvous  to  the 
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forts     ojTB.      "the  island  of  Liiiiig,  although  these  are  oval,  and  to  the  Irish 
stone     :^c=>:irt^  than  to  the  brochs. 

9.  -i^K^'V^catr  Ardifuar, — Alwut  400  yards  N.  of  the  last  are  the  remains 
of  aii.<z»'^^:i.^r  circular  fort,  which  Mr  Mackie  descril)es  jis  being  on  the 
tablel«i:K:B.ci  of  a  high  peak  in  view  of  the  fort  at  Ardifuar.  It  is  from 
50  to  ^>  <3  feet  in  diameter  over  all.  The  walls  are  nearly  levelled.  On  a 
ledge     <z>  :ff'     i^-ock  lower  down  something  like  a  breastwork  can  be  made  out. 

3-5 — Forts  in  the  Parish  of  Kilmiciiabl  Glassary. 

1^-        C>-»^  Binnein  M6r,—X  mile  and  a  half  N.  l)y  E.  of  Glassary  Church, 

and     •^  ^^  ^^      feejj  above   the  sea,  this  fort  stands  at  the  end  and  on  the 

higl^^^"fc        ;^>oint   of   a   narrow    rrxjky  ridge,  which  gradually  rises    till  it 

jirnv^^     Xi:^  idway  Ijetween  Lochan  Tor  a  Bheallaich  and  Lochan  na  Corra, 

t^vo     iti.tXc3  sheets  of  water  about  |  of  a  mile  apart.     The  name  of  the 

first  o^      "tl-iese  lochans  is  possibly  derived  from  the  fort,  which  commands 

the  Psu^K^^     ^j^^  ^-ijg  middle  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Add  to  Rudale  and 

the  lo^-^^,  ^  ^^^  ^£  ^^^  ^^^^  valley. 

^       ^^"^terior  is  a  nearly  level  grassy  space  of  130  by  100  feet,  Ijut 

*^  ^^i^^i^'ded   by   three   rocky   rises  into  a  kind  of  terrace  that  runs 

^^  "^1^6   ends   and   one   side    (fig.   14)  and  a  squarish  space  on  the 

otu  ^ide.     These   spaces,   however,    freely   communicate   by  passages 

•^      ^^xx      the  rocks.     Ample  grass-grown  debris  shows  that  a  wall  had 

lie        ^^c^d    the   terrace   all   round,    although   the   ascent    is    here    very 

Bvec^*  «Xrxd  almost  precipitous.     The  square  space  is  defended  by  a  mural 

^     *       -^^^^pt  at  one  point,  which,  though  almost  inaccessible,  is  blocked 

"J        ^     x^emains  of  a  wall.     The  entrance  is  at  one  end  of  the  terrace. 

^^         ^Ixe  imperfection  of  my  notes,  I  am  not  sure  if  the  orientation  in 

tb®  Plixix  is  correct. 

•     ^arrabhlarain. — Three-cjuarters   of   a   mile   N.E.   of    Kilmichael 

G\»**B^X'y  Church  this  fort  stands  near  the  south  end  and  on  the  highest 

yyO  ^X»  of  an  isolated  ridge  that  rises  conspicuously  alnjut  700  feet  al>ove 

'CO^  ^^de  plain  of  the  Add  and  2S5  feet  above  the  sea  (plan,  fig.  15).     The 

^o^  consists  of  a  central  circular  part,  surrounded  at  a  somewhat  lower 
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level  on  three  sides  by  a  terrace,  the  whole  coming  on  the  east  to 
the  straight  edge  of  a  precipitous  descent,  which  has  at  the  top  a 
natural  chevaux  de  fritse  of  decomposing  diorite  rock  (see  fig.  1,  p.  1 24  of 
this  volume).  Natural  strength  also  amply  protects  the  south  and  west 
sides  by  precipices  and  steep  ascents,  but  the  approach  along  the  ridge 
from  the  north  is  easy. 

A  quantity  of  debris  all  round  the  main  work  indicates  a  wall,  which 
had  |)erhaps  formed  a  circular  or  slightly  oval  tower,  from  which  the 
name  "  tower  of  the  plains  "  may  have  come ;  but  api)arently  the  wall  has 
been  much  wider  at  the  nortli  and  soutii  ends  than  at  the  east  and  west 
sides.  A  mound  with  debris  suggests  a  wall  of  less  strength  for  the 
terrace,  from  the  north  as  far  round  the  west  as  was  necessary,  till  nature 
took  up  the  defence.  There  is  an  entrance  from  the  N.W.  through  the 
terrace  wall,  but  I  could  not  perceive  any  in  the  central  wall. 

The  dimensions  over  all  are  about  140  by  90  feet.  The  diameter 
of  "  the  tower "  is  not  easily  made  out.  It  may  have  ])een  a])out 
35  by  40  feet.  Pacing  round  the  middle  of  the  de])ris  ])rought  out 
about  150  feet. 

12.  Dunmore  at  Dunamuck. — Two  miles  S.W.  of  Torrabhlaraiii^ 
at  the  south  side  of  the  river  Add,  which  is  600  yards  distant,  this 
fort  stands  on  a  knoll,  close  to,  but  separated  from,  the  hilly  ground  to 
the  south,  l>etween  it  and  the  Crinan  Canal,  and  projected  on  the  plain 
that  slopes  gently  to  the  stream.  The  knoll  is  rough  and  rocky, 
though  not  inaccessible,  rising  80  or  90  feet  almve  the  plain,  and  130 
above  the  sea. 

The  fort  occupies  the  nearly  circular  flat  top  (plan,  fig.  16),  and  as  far 
as  I  can  make  out  in  its  very  ruinous  condition,  measured  about  40  feet 
from  north  to  south  and  somewhat  less  from  east  to  west,  and  had  been 
surrounded  by  a  single  wall,  of  which  only  a  slight  mound  a  foot  or  two 
in  height  survived.  In  one  place  where  the  soil  had  ]>een  removed 
I  could  see  a  rude  building,  7  feet  wide,  deprived  of  its  facing  stones. 
The  only  entrance  is  by  a  comparatively  smooth  ascent  from  the  east. 
At  a  lower  level  by  6  or  8  feet,  a  narrow  level  tongue  runs  southwards 
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ppareiitly  inferred  from  the  important  events  recorded 
re.  About  a.d.  640,  or  less  than  a  century  and  a 
lenient  of  the  Scots  in  Dalriada,  Dunadd  must  have 
its  status  as  an  independent  capital,  because  the 
sed  under  the  sway  of  the  Britons,  and  during  the 
the  Scots  aj)pear  to  have  had  no  common  king,  but 
ed  by  its  own  chief  under  the  sway  of  the  Britons, 
ritons  being  subject  to  the  Angles.  From  this  sub- 
Fadha,  chief  of  Cinnel  Baedan,  rebelled,  and  with 
e  Picts,  besieged  Dunadd  a.d.  683,  but  the  attempt 
i  later,  however,  the  independence  of  both  Scots  and 
by  the  destruction  of  King  Egbert  and  his  army  by 
ihen.  Dunadd  would  thus  regain  its  position  as 
s,  but  fifty -one  years  later  (a.d.  736)  it  was  besieged 
^us  MacFergus,  king  of  the  Picts.  History  is  silent 
he  next  century,  but  it  must  have  lost  much  of  its 
43,  when  Forteviot  became  tlie  capital  of  l)oth  Scots 
enneth  MacAlpin,  King  of  Alban. 
nee,  Dunadd  has  ]>een  connected  by  Skene  and  others 
7ie  CIdldren  of  Usnach^  in  which  the  sons  of  Usnach 
ee  dragons  of  Dunmonadh,"  a  name  for  Dunadd  derived 
tory  or  great  moss,  upon  which  the  fortress  stands  so 
ording  to  the  generally-received  date  of  the  events 
is  founded,  this  would  carry  back  our  knowledge  of 
;inning  of  the  Christian  era.  Dunadd  has  also  been 
same  authorities  with  the  Dunmonaidh  in  the  Tale 
%(jh  Rath,  which  records  events  of  date  637. 
he  only  published  description  of  Dunadd  is  by  Captain 
J,  R.X.  ("Dunadd,  the  Place  of  Inauguration  of  the 
roc.  S,  A.  Scot.,  1878,  vol.  xiii.  p.  24),  but  he  was  chiefly 
e  "  footmark "  on  the  top  of  the  rock,  on  which  he 
stood  at  their  inauguration,  and  his  brief  description 
destitute  of  plan  or  drawing.     To  record  more  ade- 
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1  i^'.  17.  Plan  of  Diinaild,  from  the  '26-iuch  O.M. 

•ilitifd,  and  they  may  hv  describi'd  as  the  uiiiwr  and  lowor 


'X^A 


/  •  /■  Fort. — The  upper  fort  occui>if.s  the  whole  of  tlu'  narrow  haundi, 

'  I  illiera  summity  except  perhaps  a  gentle  slojie  almut  50  ftn-t  hnv^  at 

-"^oiith  end  (plani  fig-  20),  which  shows  only  douhtfiil  traces  «»£  ft»rtiHca- 

jhsMf  on  the  very  summit,  is  the  main  work,  an  (>v:il  h'\v\ 

or  only  40  feet  if  we  exclude  a  sli'j[lit  slopi*  jirelimin- 

the  east     It  is  well  defined  1>v  the  nature  of  the 
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quately  a  place  of  such  pre-eminence  in  our  early  history  has  been  my 
endeavour  in  the  account  now  offered,  and  if  I  cannot  claim  strict 
accuracy  for  my  hasty  plan,  I  trust  that  in  conjunction  with  the  sketches 
a  fair  idea  of  this  ancient  fortress  may  ])e  given. 

The  position  of  Dunadd  as  the  capital  of  the  lengthy,  straggling 
kingdom  of  Dalriada  was  not  ill-chosen,  being  at  the  junction  of  the 
two  sul)-provinces  of  Lorn  and  KintjTe,  the  latter  of  which  at  that  time 
extended  as  far  north  as  the  Crinan  I..och ;  but  it  was  rather  open  to 
attack  by  a  force  landing  at  Lochgilphead,  which  in  a  two  hours*  march 
could  reach  it  by  a  route  offering  no  physical  difficulties.  It  is  true, 
three  forts,  if  they  were  contemporary,  had  to  be  passed  on  the  way — 
Dunniore  at  Ix)chgilpliead  itself,  Dunnamaraig  near  Cairnbaan,  and  Duna- 
niuck,  but  these  could  only  hold  such  small  garrisons  that,  according  to 
our  modern  ideas,  they  could  easily  l>e  masked  by  a  force  o|>erating 
against  Dunadd,  if  they  could  not  be  at  once  stormed. 

The  actual  site  is  where  the  spacious  cidtivated  vale  of  the  Add 
merges  into  the  Moiiadhmor  or  "  great  moss,"  a  dead  level  upwards  of 
two  miles  square,  meandering  through  which  the  river  Add  finishes  its 
course  in  the  Crinan  Loch.  Here,  the  bare  isolated  rock  on  which  the 
fortress  was  built  rears  itself  abruptly  to  a  height  of  about  160  feet 
above  the  moss  and  176  above  the  sea.  The  rock  of  Dunadd  bears  no 
little  res(;mbhince  to  Dun  barton  rock,  as  they  both  rise  with  startling 
abruj>tness  to  a  double-headed  top,  from  a  dead  level  of  the  sea  in  one  case 
and  the  moss  in  the  other.  The  channel  of  the  Add,  which  flows  close 
])y  on  the  north,  is  sunk  several  feet  V)elow  the  moss,  which  is  here  only 
14  feet  above  the  sea,  s<^  that  possibly  the  river  may  have  been  navigable 
for  small  vessels  of  old,  as  far  Jis  Dunadd,  where  the  effect  of  the  tides, 
indeed,  is  still  felt,  although  the  sea  is  two  miles  distant  in  a 
straight  lino. 

The  whole  rocky  elevation  stands  on  a  space  of  al>out  1000  by  650 
feet  (chart,  tig.  17),  including  a  low  plateau  on  the  south  and  a  high  one 
on  the  south-east.  Deducting  these,  the  precipitous  height  that  strikes 
the  eye  covers  750  by  300  feet.     Viewed  from  the  north-west,  it  presents 
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an 


^11     but  iaaccessible  face,  rising  to  a  haunch  on  the  south  and  to  a 

^^^ix^o<i  peak  on  the  north  (fig.  18).     On  the  opposite  side,  the  haunch 

^®^^n.<i8  steeply  to  a  hollow  plateau  30  to  40  feet  below,  seen  in  the 

lew    Txrom  the  north-east  (fig.  19).     This  plateau  and  the  haunch  al)ove 

'^^^    a.pparently  the  only  parts  of  the  rock  and  its  surroundings  tliat 
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Fig.  17.  Plan  of  Dunadd,  from  the  26-inch  O.M. 


*^ve  been  fortified,  and  they  may  ])e  described  as  the  upper  and  lower 
forts. 

Upper  Foi't. — The  upper  fort  occupies  the  whole  of  tlie  narrow  haunch, 
or  southern  summit,  except  perhaps  a  gentle  slope  about  50  feet  long  at 
the  south  end  (plan,  fig.  20),  which  shows  only  doubtful  traces  of  fortifica- 
tion. North  of  this,  on  the  very  summit,  is  the  main  work,  an  oval  level 
space  of  80  by  50  feet,  or  only  40  feet  if  we  exclude  a  slight  slope  prelimin- 
ary to  the  steep  one  on  the  east.     It  is  well  defined  by  the  nature  of  the 
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Fig.  20.   Plan  of  upper  and  lower  forts,  Dimadd. 
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ground,  but  shows  debris  of  a  defensive  wall  only  on  the  west  and 
north.  At  the  north  end  the  walling  is  helped  out  by  little  rock  faces, 
beyond  which  a  slope  leads  to  a  second  narrow  level  space  40  feet  long. 
Walling  and  rock  defend  the  north  end  of  this  also,  at  the  top  of  a 
rough  descent,  20  feet  in  height,  to  the  very  narrow  neck,  only  a  few 
yards  wide,  which  separates  the  haunch  from  the  mural  wall  of  the 
peak.     The  length  of  the  fortified  top  to  the  neck  is  about  250  feet. 

The  approaches  to  the  upper  fort  (fig.  20)  are  (1)  from  the  west,  by  the 
little  ravine  between  the  haunch  and  peak,  only  two  or  three  yards  wide 
near  the  level  neck,  where  it  is  barred  by  remains  of  two  walls;  (2)  from 
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Fiu'.  21.  The  upper  fort,  from  near  tlie  entrance  to  tlie  lower  fort,  Dunadd. 


tlie  east,  by  (a)  an  ascending  narrow  passage  between  mural  rocks,  from 
the  north  end  of  tlie  lower  fort  to  the  neck,  where  it  is  barred  by  a  wall ; 
(/>)  by  a  wide  grassy  ascent  from  the  middle  of  the  lower  part  to  the 
second  or  lower  fortitied  sj)ace  above,  barred,  where  it  passes  between 
rocks  near  the  top,  l)y  a  wall ;  {<:)  by  a  steep  ascent  from  the  south  end 
of  the  lower  fort  to  the  north-east  corner  of  the  first  or  upper  fortified 
space,  likewise  barred  by  a  wall ;  {d)  by  a  difficult  ascent  outside  the 
lower  fort,  also  barred  by  a  wall.  These  barriers,  as  we  now  see  them, 
may  be  modern,  but  almost  certainly  stand  on  ancient  foundations. 
They  are  shown  in  the  outline  views  of  the  north  and  south  parts  of  the 
fort,  taken  from  neir  the  entrance  of  the  lower  fort  (figs.  21  and  22). 
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Lower  Fort, — The  lower  fort  occupies  a  plateau  or  irregular  hollow, 
strewn  with  rocks  and  boulders,  on  the  east  side  of  the  upper  fort,  and 
from  30  to  40  feet  below  it.  The  ground  falls  considerably  northward, 
and  is  dominated  and  completely  protected  on  the  west  by  the  haunch. 
To  the  east  the  limit  is  the  semicircular  crest  of  the  plateau,  which  can 
only  be  reached  from  below  by  winding  about  through  the  numerous 
little  mural  clilfs  that  break  the  ascent.     Thus  an  assault  in  close  order 


Fig.  22.  North  summit  of  Dunadd,  and  north  approach  to  upper  fort. 


could  not  be  made,  but,  on  the;  other  hand,  abundant  shelter  would  be 
afforded  to  scattered  assailants. 

A  single  wall  has  been  drawn  round  the  crest,  abutting  on  the  north 
on  the  foot  of  a  mural  cliff  of  the  peak,  close  to  the  neck  which  separates 
the  peak  from  the  haunch  (figs.  20  and  22),  and  on  the  south  on  another 
cliff  under  the  middle  of  the  main  work  of  the  upj)er  fort  (figs.  20  and  21). 
The  debris  of  the  wall  is  20  to  25  feet  wide,  but  its  original  width  I 
could  not  determine,  as  only  a  small  piece  of  the  outer  face  is  exposed. 
This  is  a}x)ut  80  feet  north  of  the  entrance,  and  is  only  6  feet  long  and 
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3  high  (fig.  23).  The  stones  are  of  no  great  size,  but  Captain  Thomas 
saw,  in  situ^  for  a  lengtli  of  about  30  feet,  foundation  stones  of  large 
undressed  blocks,  one  of  them  5  feet  long,  on  the  south  side  of  the  entrance, 
where  now  almost  all  trace  of  the  wall  has  disappeared. 

The  only  original  entrance  to  the  lower  fort  is  about  a  third  of  the 
way  from  the  south  end  by  an  ascending  passage  through  a  natural  gap 
about  60  feet  long,  and  8  to  9  feet  wide,  between  mural  rocks  6  to   9 


^ 
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Fig.  23.  Remains  of  outer  face  of  wall,  Dunadd. 


feet  higli,  which  is  pn^Ionged  about  20  feet  further  into  the  interior  by 
a  shiiUow  liollow  way.  In  fig.  24,  the  passage  is  shown  from  its  lower 
end.  Tlie  interior  of  tlie  plateau  is  not  seen,  as  it  is  below  the  level  of 
tlie  e^^e,  but  the  figure  in  tlie  distance  is  at  the  far  side  of  the  plateau, 
climbing  the  middle  passage  to  the  upper  fort,  through  a  gap  which  is  in 
fact  the  continuation  of  the  k)wer  gap.  Captain  Thomas  suggests  that 
the  passage  may  have  been  roofed,  so  as  to  carry  the  wall  across. 

Another  i)assage  through  the  wall,  only  20  feet  from  its  north  end  (figs. 
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20  and  22),  is  believed  to  liave  been  made  to  give  access  to  the  well 
from  the  farmhouse  below,  but  the  well  has  long  been  closed  and  covered 
with  two  heavy  slabs.  The  well  is  close  to  the  inside  of  the  wall  (figs. 
20  and  22),  and  is  surrounded  by  a  curious  pavement  of  small  thin 
stones  set  on  edge  and  radiating  outwards  (fig.  25). 


llgV  21'  Nituiml  deft,  giving  access  to  kire?  and  nepper  totfta^  DunaJd, 

p^Q  t^mains  of  hut  circles  or  nthar  tniilJing^are  to  be  aeen  within  the 
fcff  on  the  akirts  of  the  hill, 

iie  supported  *-  UKtim^irk  "  in  the  rock  near  the  top  of  the  upi>er  fort 
liMjt  \n^t-u  bt>  fully  d«ak  with  by  Captttin  Thomaa  that  I  need  only  refer 
J  account.     A  S^w  yard^  from  it  n  circular  cup,  10  i  lie  he* 
idles  deepi  i^  a]&>  curved  in  thc^  rock. 
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14.  Dun  na  Maraig,  near  Cainibaan. — Retracing  our  steps  up  the 
valley  of  the  Add,  passing  Dunamuck,  and  crossing  into  the  wide  vale 
that  runs  from  Cairnhaan  to  Lochgilphead,  we  come  upon  this  fort  on 
the  north  side  of  the  viile,  half  a  mile  east  of  Cairn baan  Inn,  If  miles 
KN-W.  of  Lochgilphead  Church,  and  J  of  a  mile  W.N.W.  of  Auchna- 
breck  farmhouse.  It  is  not  marked  on  the  O.M.  A  wooded  ridge,  450 
yards  long,  and  running  more  nearly  north  and  south  than  the  ridges  of 
the  district  customarily  do,  rises  from  level  ground  on  the  south,  at  first 
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Fig.  'Jo.  Grouiul  i»lan  of  covered  well  and  surrouiiding  pavement,  Dunadd. 


gentlv,  but  near  tlie  north  end  steeply,  with  rough  precipitous  slopes  to 
north,  east,  jind  west.  Here  on  the  top  the  fort  st'inds,  about  150  feet 
above  the  low  ground  and  '252  al)Ove  the  sea. 

The  ni^rth  and  east  sides,  practically  inaccessible,  show  no  sign  of 
having  been  fortiHtd,  but  a  strong  wall  now  ruined  has  protected  the 
south  and  west  sides  (plan,  fig.  26).  The  debris  is  from  10  to  20  feet 
wide,  and  contains  many  good-sized  and  even  large  stones.  East  of  the 
entrance,  which  is  in  the  middle  of  the  south  end,  the  wall  climbs  rather 
st(!eply  uver  a  rocky  slope  to  end  on  the  east  side.  The  defence  of  the 
wall  is  much  aided  by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  particularly  on  the 
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The  entrance  (ground  plan,  a,  fig.  26),  although  ruined,  can  be  made 
out  with  some  certainty  to  be  1 6  feet  in  length  and  6  in  width.  Two  or 
three  courses  of  masonry  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  are  quite  distinct  for 
several  yards  on  either  side  of  the  entrance  outside;  two  stones  one 
above  the  other,  2  feet  in  length,  are  in  situ  on  its  west  side ;  and  a 
stone,  5  feet  6  inches  long,  lies  displaced  on  the  east  side.  On  the  west 
side,  near  the  north  end  of  the  entrance,  there  is  something  like  a  broken - 
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Fig.  27.  Dunmoro,  Kilmory,  Lochgilphead.     From  the  25-iiich  CM. 

down  chamber  in  the  wall,  extending  witli  its  passage  about  14  feet  in 
from  tlie  entrance,  but  excavatinn  is  required  to  prove  whether  it  is  so 
or  not. 

The  interior  measures  alunit  145  by  115  feet,  Imt  the  western  half  is 
almost  entirely  taken  up  witli  a  rocky  knoll,  which  rises  to  its  highest 
point  close  to  the  south-eastern  end  of  the  wall  as  shown  in  the  plan. 

15.  Dxriwon',  Kilmory,  Locligiljjhead. — A  mile  and  a  quarter  S.E. 
of  Locligilpliead    Churcli,  half  a  mih?  K    of  Kilmory  House,  and  200 
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yards  N.  of  the  farmhouse  of  Dun  more,  this  fort  stands  on  a  knoll  60 
or  70  feet  high,  the  top  of  which  was  covered  with  such  a  tangled  mass 
of  bracken  and  briers,  concealing  rot-ks  and  stones,  that  investigation  was 
difficult  and  even  dangerous,  and  I  could  not  plan,  or  even  see,  the  remains. 
I  therefore  give  the  plan  (fig.  27)  from  the  25-inch  O.M.,  which  shows 
that  the  site  is  on  a  narrow  knoll  about  200  yards  long,  pointing 
N.  by  E.,  with  a  top  al)out  120  yards  in  length  and  somewhat  con- 
stricted in  the  middle.  The  fort  is  on  the  southern  half  of  the  top,  and 
measures  on  the  map  about  150  by  80  feet  over  all.  It  has  had 
apfjarently  a  single  wall,  of  which  considerable  debris  remains  except  at 
the  south  end.     The  height  above  the  sea  is  al)out  350  feet. 

IS.  Dun  Duhh,  at  Tom  Dow,  Lochgilphead. — Three-cpiarters  of 
a  mile  E.S.E.  of  the  last,  1  mile  N.  of  the  point  Rudha  Grahhanly 
and  2^  miles  E.S.H  of  Ix)chgilphead  Church,  the  site  of  a  fort  is 
marked  on  the  O.M.,  as  a  mound  close  N.E.  of  the  cottage  or  farm- 
house of  Tom  Dow,  about  200  feet  above  the  sea.  I  could  see  no 
remains  of  a  fort  on  the  spot  or  anywhere  near  it,  and  aj)parently  all 
signs  had  already  di8ai)peared  when  the  O.S.  was  made. 

C. — EoRTs  IN  North  Kxapdale,  West  Side  of  Loch  Sweex. 

17.  BararUoif^gan. — The  slight  remains  of  this  fort  are  15  yards  south 
of  "Cairn  Baranloisgan ''  (O.M.),  300  yards  west  of  tiie  farm  of  the 
same  name,  and  of  the  south  end  of  Lochaii  na  Cailliche ;  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  S.W.  of  Island  Add  Bridge,  Bellanoch.  The  j)osition  has  little 
natural  strength,  the  approaches  from  the  north  and  south  being  along 
the  level  top  of  a  ridge,  above  which  the  site  is  raised  only  about  6  feet, 
and  the  slopes  to  east  and  west  are  short.  The  fort  stands  ICO  feet  above 
the  Lochan,  and  286  above  the  sea. 

Tlie  oval  interior  (fig.  28)  measures  about  80  by  45  or  50  feet,  but  the 
east  side,  which  is  the  steepest,  shows  no  remains  of  a  wall.  A  mound 
on  the  west  probably  conceals  the  remains  of  a  wall  which  at  the  south- 
east corner  shows  itself  distinctly  enough,  the  outer  face  in  one  place 
having  three  courses  of  masonry  still  in  position.     The  entrance  is  at  the 
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It  stands  300  feet  above  the  sea  on  the  north  end  and  highest  point  of  a 
long  ridge,  where  the  road  makes  a  sharp  bend  before  its  steep  descent 
to  Gaol  Scotnish,  the  western  head  of  Loch  Sween.     The  debris  of  its 


L. 


Fig.  29.  Fort  on  Druim  an  Duin,  near  Bellanoch,  and  its  entrance. 

east  side  is  conspicuous  from  the  road  100  feet  below,  before  it  bends 
to  the  south.  The  site  is  1|  mile  8.W.  of  Bellanoch,  3 J  X.E.  of 
Tayvallich,  and  f  N.E.  of  the  head  of  Gaol  Scotnish. 

The  ridge  is  about  half  a  mile  long,  with  a  comparatively  easy  slope 
Mm  the  east  side,  which  rises,  however,  almost  to  a  knife  edge  formed  by 
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the  precipitous  descent  to  the  west.  The  approaches  to  the  fort  are  along 
the  knife  edge,  but  are  not  steep.  The  view  down  Caol  Scotnish  and 
Loch  Sween  is  extensive,  but  to  the  north  is  obstructed  by  near  hills. 

The  interior  inclines  slightly  to  the  east,  and  is  grassy.  It  measures 
53  feet  north  to  south  and  33  east  to  west,  and  is  oval,  but  with  nearly 
straight  sides  and  well-rounded  ends  (plan,  fig.  29).  The  wall  stands  all 
round,  visibly  to  a  height  of  from  2  to  6  feet,  but  if  debris  were  removed 
would  be  found  to  be  higher.     Its  width  contracts  from  14  feet  af^the 


Fig.  30.   Entrance  to  fort  on  Druim  an  Duin. 


ends  to  6  or  7  at  the  sides.  I  could  see  no  signs  of  an  entrance  on  the 
north,  but  that  on  the  south  seems  to  be  in  nearly  perfect  preservation, 
though  encumbered  with  debris.  The  view,  taken  from  the  inner  end 
(fig.  30),  and  the  ground  plan  (fig.  29),  show  that  it  bears  a  close  resem- 
blance to  the  broch  entrances.  From  the  outside  a  straight  passage, 
5  feet  long  and  4  feet  wide,  leads  to  projecting  stone  checks,  narrowing 
the  entrance  to  3  feet  3  inches.  Behind  this,  the  door,  probably  of  stone 
and  perhaps  still  existingin  the  debris,  would  be  placed,  and  6  inches  behind 
the  check  the  bar-hole,  6  inches  square,  remains  running  deep  into  the 
wall  on  the  west  side.     Inside  the  checks  the  width  of  the  entrance  is 
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about  5  feet,  and  it  gradually  increases  to  5  feet  9  inches,  owing  to  a  curve 
on  the  east  side,  the  west  side  being  apparently  straight.  About  half-way 
along  this  inner  part  of  the  entrance,  the  top  of  a  doorway  on  either  side 
can  be  seen,  leading,  no  doubt,  to  the  customary  guard-chambers:  the  lintel 
of  the  one  on  the  east  side  is  3  feet  9  inches  long,  and  the  doorway  2  feet 
9  inches  wide.  One  of  the  roofing-slabs,  nearly  6  feet  in  length,  remains  in 
situ  over  the  inner  passage,  and  several  others,  as  shown  in  the  view,  lie 
amidst  the  debris  with  which  the  entrance  is  blocked  to  a  height  of  3  or 
4  feet.  To  all  appearance,  if  the  debris  were  removed  the  walls  of  the 
entrance  would  be  found  to  be  perfect,  and  as  I  could  pass  my  stick 
freely  along  the  openings  to  the  guard-chambers,  these  might  prove  to  be 
still  uninjured,  particularly  as  there  is  no  appearance  of  falling  in  on  the 
wall,  above  where  they  should  be.  Altogether  this  fort  is  probably  one 
of  the  best  preserved  in  Argyleshire,  and  is  well  worthy  of  a  complete 
excavation. 

19.  Fort  on  Eilean  na  Circe,  Caol  Scotnish,  Loch  Sween. — This 
island  fort  is  2J  miles  X.E.  of  Tayvallich  Church,  and  |  of  a  mile 
from  the  head  of  the  very  narrow  western  arm  of  Loch  Sween 
called  Caol  Scotnish.  It  is  100  yards  from  the  eastern  and  175 
from  the  western  shore  of  the  Caol.  The  island  is  a  mere  rock  rising 
from  deep  water  some  1 5  to  20  feet  above  high  tide,  and  the  only  access 
is  by  a  landing-place  on  the  west  side. 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  remains  of  building  are  prehistoric  or 
mediaeval,  or  partly  the  one,  partly  the  other,  as  I  am  inclined  to  believe ; 
but  I  could  make  only  a  very  imperfect  examination,  as  it  was  a  very 
wet  day,  and  the  rock  was  covered  with  an  almost  impenetrable  growth 
of  bracken,  briars,  and  scrubby  trees.  Indeed,  but  for  the  kind  aid 
of  Mr  E.  B.  Bailey,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  I  could  not  have  done 
anything. 

The  remains  consist  of  an  outer  oval  wall,  enclosing  a  space  about 
120  feet  long,  and  rectangular  buildings  occupying  the  interior  for 
a  lengtli  of  66  feet  (plan,  fig.  31).  The  outer  wall  is  best  seen,  for  a 
length  of  40  feet,  on  its  outer  face  at  the  north  end.     It  is  well  built, 
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uojitly  rounded,  stands  several  feet  high,  and  is  indistinguishable  fro  ^^ 
ordinary  prehistoric  workmanship.     It  is  continuous  along  the  east  aid  ^^^ 
rounds  the  south  by  a  sharj>,  almost  angled  end,  and  about  30  feet  to  th^-- 
north  diverj^es  outwjirds  to  the  top  of  a  little  rock  face  almost  at  th  ^^^ 
water's  edge.     It  seems  then  to  have  run,  though  hut  little  now  remains^^^ 
<'l()se  tv)  the  sea  to  the  landing-place,  beyond  which  it  ascends  to  com—- — 

Sea 


Fi*:.  Jl.  RciuAius  on  K;*.t.ui  r.»  Cirvo,  CaoI  Sootnish,  Loch  Sween. 

pleie    I  he   oirv^uil   at   the  woil -^rx^^^^rved    ivirt  of  ihe  north  end.       The 
luidiuii-plaoo  is  near  I  ho  Uv^rth  end  of  the  west  side. 

A  short  >leop  asotT.:  leatls  trv^:u  the  l.iudinvr-placo  to  the  rectangular 
huildir.j:^  v^u  tb.e  le\oI  to:^  of  the  rvvk.  i.*r.e  v^f  the?^  simclupeii  lies  to  the 
north,  and  iv.o;isv.t\*s  aK^ut  t^O  Uvt  frv^r.;  o-is:  to  we^i  by  14  from  north 
to  sout?..  rV.e  >\  Ails  arx^  *J  f^vt  thiv  k.ar.vl  ;:;ere  is  a  dcv»rway  about  half-way 
,i*.o:v^  the  south  s:xU\  So:v\r.v:^\i  Vv  a:-,  ir.tt  r>  .»*.  of  a  few  feet,  and  standing 
;'.  tow  tiv;  riMrx'T  tV,o  ><*a.  Av.othir  >\Ar.  rv.r.s  :r.  .^  Jtriichl  line  in  the  same 
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direction  as  the  west  wall  of  the  last ;  it  is  46  feet  long,  and  has  an 
entrance  3  feet  wide  near  the  north  end.  The  south  wall  of  this  build- 
ing or  enclosure  was  18  feet  long,  but  from  the  difficulties '  already 
adverted  to,  I  could  only  tmce  the  return  on  the  east  side  for  a 
few  yards.     The  walls  are  several  feet  in  height. 

20.  Dun  Beag^  Ardnackaig,  Tayvallich. — This  is  the  only  fort  marked 
on  the  O.M.  on  or  near  the  Atlantic  coast  in  this  part  of  Knapdale.  It 
is  2  miles  due  north  of  Tayvallich  Church,  120  yards  west  of  the  farm- 
house of  Ardnackaig,  and  230  yards  east  of  the  head  of  Sailean  na 
JCEarha,  a  short  narrow  inlet  of  the  sea.  The  scanty  remains  consist 
of  a  grassy  mound  6  or  7  feet  wide  concealing  the  debris  of  a  wall, 
round  the  oval  level  top  of  a  green  hillock,  unusually  free  from  rock, 
not  more  than  30  or  40  feet  high,  and  100  above  the  sea.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  fort  over  all  are  only  about  65  by  25  feet. 

21.  Dun  a'  CJiogaidh,  Tayvallich. — This  fort  looks  down  upon  Loch 
a  Blieallaich  from  the  north  at  a  distance  of  300  yards,  and  is  about  one- 
third  of  a  mile  X.N.E.  of  Tayvallich  Church.  It  is  305  feet  above  the 
sea,  on  the  pointed  top  of  a  spur  of  Torr  Mor  (445  feet).  The  fort 
(fig.  32)  occupies  the  whole  regularly  oval  and  level  top,  and  measures 
internally  150  feet  by  75  feet.  The  interior  is  pleasantly  green  and 
smooth,  except  for  a  low  rocky  knoll  at  the  S.W.  end,  and  another 
which  crosses  tlie  area  about  the  middle  as  a  narrow  band,  nearly  from 
side  to  side.  The  single  wall,  as  far  as  can  be  seen,  is  entirely  cast 
down,  save  a  few  fragments  of  the  outside  face  at  the  S.W.  end,  but 
the  debris  is  abundant  and  closely  set,  measuring  20  to  25  feet  across 
at  the  ends  and  less  at  the  sides.  From  the  S.E.  side  the  ground  falls 
a  few  yards  to  the  edge  of  a  mural  cliff,  and  the  other  sides  have  steep 
rocky  descents  30  or  40  feet  high.  There  is  an  entrance  at  the  S.W. 
end,  where  from  some  imperfect  indications  I  reckoned  that  the  wall 
may  have  been  14  to  16  feet  thick.  There  are  some  doubtful  indica- 
tions of  another  entrance  at  the  N.E.  end. 

22.  Dun  a  Bheallaich,  Tayvallich. — As  the  last  overhangs  Loch  a 
Bheallaich  from  the  north,  so  does  this  from  the  west,  at  a  distance  of 
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Fig.  35.  Fortified  terrace  and  upper  fort,  Duii  Mhuirich,  from  the  north. 
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entrance.  This  wall  completely  encloses  the  interior,  and  is  7  feet  thick 
at  the  curved  ends,  but  only  3  at  the  nearly  straight  sides.  At  the 
ends  it  is  5  feet  high  in  places  on  the  inside,  and  on  the  west  side  it  is 
a  foot  higher.  It  is  very  well  built  of  dry  masonry.  Miss  Maclagan 
speaks  of  a  third  wall,  but  I  could  see  no  sign  of  it.  Neither  is  there 
any  place  where  another  wall  could  easily  be  placed. 

I  found  the  level  interior,  measured  by  tapcj  to  be  54  by  38  feet, 
although  Miss  Maclagan,  in  pursuit  of  her  circular  theory,  calls  it  60 
feet  in  diameter.  She  also  states  that  "  the  chief  peculiarity  of  the  fort 
is  the  still , existing  partition  walls  which  have  divided  the  central  part 
into  apartments.  These  seem  all  to  have  converged  towards  the  centre, 
according  to  the  usual  division  of  round  buildings."  But  her  drawing 
does  not  show  any  such  convergence,  and  as  far  as  I  could  make  out 
amid  the  dense  growth  of  nettles  and  other  weeds,  the  main  foundation, 
about  2  feet  high,  is  that  of  an  ordinary  rectangular  building  about  40 
feet  long,  divided  into  at  least  two  apartments  and  running  parallel 
with  the  west  wall  of  the  fort,  but  separated  by  a  narrow  passage.  From 
the  fact  of  this  building  being  rectangular  and  independent  of  the  fort 
wall,  it  is  probably  a  secondary  structure,  as  the  wall  running  from  the 
entrance  of  the  outer  wall  inwards  may  also  be.  In  the  S.E.  corner  of 
the  area  are  remains  of  a  building  of  a  different  type,  and  probably  older, 
the  north  and  west  walls  being  straight,  while  those  on  the  south  and 
east  are  formed  by  the  curved  wall  of  the  fort. 

Geneeial  Kemark». 

Sitea. — The  most  usual  site  is  the  whole  top  of  an  isolated  knoll,  about 
30  to  40  feet  high,  with  a  level  oval  summit,  which  has  steep  and  rocky 
sides,  often  straight,  one  of  them  not  infrequently  a  mural  cliff,  but  is 
comparatively  accessible  at  one  or  both  ends.  In  other  cases  the  summit 
of  a  ridge  with  similar  characteristics  is  chosen.  In  a  few  instances,  as 
Dun  Mhuirich,  Dunadd^  the  local  height  is  considerably  more,  but  only 
at  Creag  a'  ChapuiU  can  it  be  called  great.  Quite  exceptionally  Ardifidr 
stands  on  low  level  ground. 
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Of  necessity  no  fort  in  that  part  of  Argyle  can  be  very  far  from  the 
sea,  nevertheless  not  one  of  them  is  actually  on  the  coast,  with  command 
of  a  natural  creek  or  harbour,  unless  Dun  Mhuirichy  which  projects  into 
a  bay. 

Elevation  above  the  sea, — This  is  rarely  much  above  the  height  at 
which  people  commonly  live  in  Argyle  at  the  present  day.  Of  the 
twenty-four  forts,  nine  are  below  the  200  contour,  six  are  between  200 
and  300  feet,  six  between  300  and  500  feet.  Of  the  three  remaining, 
Binnein  Mor  (553)  little  exceeds  the  500  line,  and  only  Tur  a'  Bhodaidi 
(700)  and  Creag  oH  Chapuill  (800)  are  at  a  considerable  elevation. 

Plans, — Generally  very  simple.  In  eighteen  out  of  twenty-three  forts, 
in  which  the  plan  can  be  made  out,  a  space  either  oval,  or  oblong  with 
straight  sides  and  rounded  ends,  and  only  in  three  or  four  instances 
circular,  is  enclosed  by  a  single  wall.  Additions  of  one  or  two  annexes 
at  one  end,  or  of  a  terrace  below  one  side  but  never  extending  to  the 
other,  occur  at  Duntroon,  Torrahhlarain,  DunadJ,  Dun  Brbnaig,  and 
Dun  MhuiHch,  The  only  circular  forts  among  them  are  the  two 
at  Ardifuir,  Tur  a*  BJiodaich,  and  possibly  Torrahhlarain  and 
Barauloi8(jan. 

Size. — Generally  small.  Taking  interior  length  as  the  simplest 
criterion,  and  including  annexes,  if  any,  four  are  under  50  feet,  five 
between  50  and  100  feet,  nine  between  100  and  150  feet.  The  three 
others  are  considerably  larger  ;  Dunadd^  upper  fort  158,  lower  fort  180  ; 
Duntroon^  including  a  broad  terrace  and  an  annex  at  one  end,  320 ; 
but  above  all,  Crea(i  a'  Chapuill,  which  may  be  as  much  as  750. 

Walls, — There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  forts  of  the 
district  were  usually  fortified  l)y  dry-stone  walls,  rubble-built  in  the 
middle,  and  faced  with  good  masonry  outside  and  in.  Out  of  twenty- 
four,  eight  have  walls  still  standing  in  places  visibly  as  much  as  from 
three  to  six  feet  in  height,  and  in  four  others  a  foundation  course  can  be 
seen  here  and  there.  A  very  little  excavation  would  no  doubt  reveal 
remains  of  the  wall  in  other  cases.  Perhaps  only  in  three  or  four  is  the 
dilapidation  so  great  as  to  have  destroyed  all  trace  of  walls. 
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The  wall  does  not  always  completely  enclose  the  fort;  where  the 
natural  defence  from  mural  cliffs  or  rocks  is  strong,  the  wall  is  usually, 
though  not  always,  omitted.  The  thickness  of  the  wall  is  usually 
greatest  at  the  comparatively  accessible  ends,  varying  from  9  to  14  or 
perhaps  16  feet;  at  the  sides  it  is  reduced  to  from  3  to  6  or  7  feet. 
The  height  is  almost  always  several  feet  greater  on  the  outside  than  the 
inside,  the  wall  being  usually  constructed  on  the  slope,  probably  with 
the  object  of  economising  materials  and  increasing  the  interior  area. 
There  is  distinct  evidence  of  chambers  in  the  wall  at  Ardi/nir  and 
Druim  an  Duin,  and  doubtful  signs  of  one  at  Dun  na  Maravj, 

Interior. — Compared  with  the  rough  rocky  ascents,  the  interior  is 
generally  surprisingly  level  and  smooth,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
this  has  been  artificially  produced,  and  similar  tops  of  unfortified  knolls 
frequently  occur.  In  not  a  few  interiors,  however,  rocks  rise  above  the 
surface  and  greatly  diminish  the  accommodation.  As  far  as  can  be  seen 
on  the  present  surface,  there  is  a  total  absence  of  primitive  structural 
remains  unless  at  Ardifuir  (Miss  Maclagan,  op,  cit).  The  rectangular 
foundations  at  Eilean  na  Circe  and  Dun  Mhuirich  are  probably  not 
prehistoric. 

Entrances. — Usually  distinct  evidence  of  only  one  exists,  but  excava- 
tion is  necessary  to  test  doubtful  indications  of  a  second  in  several  cases. 

The  inner  wall  of  Dun  Mhuirich  does  not  seem  to  have  had  an 
entrance  on  the  ground  level.  Generally  the  entrance  is  in  the  middle 
of  one  end.  There  are  no  traverses  or  other  special  protections  to  the 
entrance,  save  the  natural  covered  way  at  Dunadd,  the  projecting  buttress 
at  Dun  MhuiricJi,  and  the  contracted  mouth  (probably  modern)  of  the 
entrance  to  the  fort  near  Loch  Michean.  At  Druim  an  Duin  the  entrance 
is  apparently  identical  in  structure  with  that  of  the  brochs. 

Water  Supply. — As  far  as  I  could  see,  Dunadd  alone  has  a  well  within 
the  fortification.  Probably  there  are  springs  within  the  large  area  at 
Crea^  a'  Chapuill,  but  I  had  not  time  to  look  for  them.  In  many  cases, 
burns  or  little  runlets  pass  quite  close  to  the  knolls,  but  there  are  no 
covered  ways  from  the  forts  to  the  water. 
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Navies. — Not  much  more  than  half  of  the  forts  are  known  as  Duns^ 
with  such  qualifications  as  Mor,  Beag,  Add,  a*  Bhealich,  expressive  of 
size  or  position  ;  Duhh,  a!  Chogaid,  Na  Maraicjy  signifying  other  qualities. 
Three — Bronaig,  Mhic  Choish,  and  Mhuinch — hear  proper  names,  signify- 
ing Bronag,  son  of  Coas,  and  Murdoch  or  Murach.  In  one,  the  Ditn  gives 
a  distinctive  name  to  a  ridge,  Druim  an  Duin,  In  Tori-abhlarain,  the 
Torr  may  signify  tower  or  fort,  but  may  mean  the  knoll  on  which  it 
stands.  Likely  enough  the  forts  that  are  now  nameless  were  once 
known  as  Duns,  but  the  appellation  has  been  forgotten,  a  process  which 
I  found  going  on  now. 

History. — No  mention  is  made  in  the  early  annals  of  any  of  the  forts, 
save  Dunadd,  the  scanty  historical  and  legendary  notices  of  which  are 
given  at  p.  225. 

UiieH. — From  the  absence  of  wells  or  remains  of  buildings,  it  would  seem 
that  the  forts  were  not  regularly  inhabited,  but  were  merely  temporary 
refuges  in  time  of  trouble.  It  may  be  rash,  however,  to  come  to  this 
conclusion,  because  water  may  have  been  stored  in  skins  or  otherwise, 
and  the  dwelling  of  the  period  may  have  been  of  perishable  materials. 
Indeed,  that  such  was  the  case  seems  almost  certain,  because  there  is  no 
trace  of  stone  dwellings  even  at  Dunadd,  which  was  probably  the  capital 
of  the  Scots  till  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century.  Neither,  from  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  do  I  think  that  any  remains  of  buildings  would 
be  found  there  by  excavation. 

Occupations  of  the  People. — As  the  elevation  of  the  forts  is  generally 
moderate,  and  as  they  are  commonly  near  modern  farmhouses,  there 
seems  no  reason  why  the  inhabitants  should  not  have  followed  both 
pastoral  and  agricultural  pursuits,  but  the  almost  universal  inland 
position  of  the  forts  indicates  that  the  people  were  not  maritime,  and 
did  not  strive  for  supremacy  at  sea. 
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Monday,  Uth  March  1904. 

ROBERT  MUNRO,  M.A.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Vice-Prea 

the  Chair. 

A   Ballot  having    been    taken,    the    following    were    i 
Fellows : — 

Jakes  Archibald  Ferguson,  Banker,  Leith. 
Robert  Camperdown  Haldane  of  Lochend,  Ollabeny,  f^ 
Colin  Leitch,  Ardrishaig.  '-^ 

Rev.  Charles  Richard  Panter,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  elo^ 
Rectory,  Acle,  Norfolk. 

*** 

The  following  Donations  to  the  Museum  and  Libraiy  #< 

table,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  Donors: — 

(1)  By  Sir  Francis  Tress  Barry,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Heb. 

Lower  part  of  a  large  Clay  Jar  (one  of  three),  foanA- 
Hill  of  Works,  Barrock,  Caithness.     It  measures  lU 
across  the  }x)ttom  and  12  inches  in  height  to  the  highef^ 
remaining,  and  is  similar  in  form  and  material  to  the 
White   Broch,   Keiss,  which  is  figured  in  the  Froct 
p.  130. 

Ninety-four  large  Photographs  of  Brochs,  etc.,  bkc* 
of  Keiss,  Caithness,  and  in  the  neighbouring  district 
viz. — Keiss  Broch,  10  photographs;  White  Broch,  i 
Nybster  Broch,  8;  Hill  of  Works,  2;  Ness,  4;  t 
Sands,    6;   Skirza,    4;   Hillhead   (Wick),    8;    El^ 
Sgarbach  Mound,  4  ;  Freswick  Chambered  Cairn. 
Castle-Linglas  (?),  1. 
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(2)  By  Alex.  W.  Inglis,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Two-pronged  Table  Fork,  the  }x)iie  handle  inlaid  with  a  chequered 
^pattern,  in  case. 

Two  two-pronge<l  Table  Forks,  witli  carved  handles  of  bone,  in  case. 
Spur,  with  large  rowel  of  five  points,  and  ornamented  steel  buckles. 

(3)  By  Misses  Margaret  and  Elizabeth  Kinnear,  Pitlessie,  Fife, 

through  Mr  William  Stevenson. 

Mr  Stevenson  supplies  the  following  notes  of  the  donation: — 

Stone  Implement,  apparently  a  Pounding  Stone,  found  upwards  of 
fifty  years  ago  on  the  lands  of  the  late  Mrs  Don,  Springfield  House, 
Cupar,  Fife,  by  the  late  Robert  Kinnear,  land-steward,  and  preserved 
by  his  family  ever  since. 

Old  Oil  Candlestick  Lamp,  used  by  the  family  of  the  late  Robert 
Kinnear  for  burning  whale  oil,  until  the  introduction  of  mineral  oil, 
upwards  of  forty  years  ago. 

Two  Brose  Caps  or  wootlen  bowls  which  belonged  to  the  late  James 
Kinnear,  son  of  the  foregoing  Robert  Kinnear,  and  were  used  by  him 
for  about  forty  years.  Half  a  century  ago  such  wooden  caps  were 
universally  used  by  the  ploughmen  in  Fife,  who  owned  the  caps  they 
made  their  own  foo<l  in,  and  carried  them  with  them  from  place  to 
place. 

(4)  By  John  Bruce,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  Helensburgh'. 

Small  Quaich  of  wood,  ornamented  with  carved  interlaced  work,  from 
Skye. 

Polished  Stone  Axe,  found  in  digging  at  Portkil,  Kilcreggan. 
Polished  Stone  Axe,  from  Montego  Bay,  Jamaica. 

(5)  By  0.  Hawksley  Bedford,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Iron  Axe,  with  iron  handle  looped  at  the  end,  found  in  the  ruins  of 
Inverlochy  Castle. 
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Octagonal  Brooch  of  copper,  with  remains  of  inscription,  found  at 
Kilchrenan,  Ai-gyllshire. 

9 

(6)  r»y  the  KKErEii  of  the  Kecords  of  Scotland. 

The  Accounts  of  the  Lonl  Iligli  Treasurer  of  Scotland.  Edited  by 
Sir  James  Balfour  Paul.      Vol.  v.,  a.d.  1515-1531. 

The  Excheipier  Hulls  of  Scotland.  Edited  by  George  Powell  !M*Xeill. 
Vol.  xxii. 

Calendar  of  State  Papers  relating  to  Scotland  and  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots.     p:dited  by  William  K.  Boyd.     Vol.  iii.,  a.d.  1569-1571. 

(7)  l*>y  the  Ma8Tek  of  the  Rolls. 

Calendar  of  Treasury  Books  and  Papers,  1742-1745;  Calendar  of 
State  Pai>ers  (Colonial  Series),  America  and  West  Indies,  1693-1696  ; 
Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,  Henry  IV.,  1399-1401;  Letters  and  Papers 
(Fureign  and  Domestic)  of  tlie  Reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  vol.  xix. ;  Calendar 
of  State  Papers  (Ireland),  Adventurers,  1642-1659;  Calendar  of  State 
Papers  (Domestic),  1693;  Calendar  of  State  Papers  (Ireland),  1647- 
16G0;  Calendar  of  Papal  Registers  (Papal  Letters^  vol.  v.,  1396-1404. 

(8)  By  the  Secuetauy  of  State  for  India. 

Archaeological  Survey  of  Western  India — Architectural  Antiquities  of 
Northern  Gujerat.  Vol.  ix.  By  James  Burgess,  C.I.E.,  LL.D.,  and 
Henry  Cousens. 

(9)  By  Juiix  Hume,  18  Chapter  Road,  Willesden. 

Coi>y  (type-written)  of  Charter  of  hereditary  Feu-ferm  of  the  Lands 
of  East  and  West  Rcjston,  in  tlie  barony  of  Coldingham,  ])y  the  Prior 
and  Chai)ter  of  Coldingham  Priory,  to  (Jeorge  Auchincralb  in  liferent, 
and  to  John  Auchincralb  his  son  and  heir-api>arent  and  his  heirs  male 
in  hereditary  riglit,  2nd  August  1536. 

Copy  (tyi)e-written)  of  Charter  by  King  James  VI.  (after  the  Act  of 
Annexation)  of  the;  same  lands  to  (ieorge  Auchincrall)  and  Euphemia 
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Home  his  wife  in  liferent,  and  to  Robert  Auchincralb  their  son  in  fee, 
11th  March  1608. 

(10)  By  John  C.  Gibsox,  the  Author. 

The  Lands  and  Lairds  of  Dunipace.     8vo  ;  Stirling,  1903. 

(11)  By  George  Watson,  the  Author. 

The  Annals  of  Jedburgh  Castle.     8vo  ;  Hawick,  1902. 

(12)  By  Lt.-Col.  Sandeman  of  Fonab,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Roman  Hayling:  A  Contribution  to  the  History  of  Roman  Britain. 
By  Talfourd  Ely.     8vo  ;  London,  1904. 

(13)  By  Major-Gen.   Sir  Alex.    B.    Tullocu,    F.S.A.  Scot.,    the 
Author. 

Recollections  of  Forty  Years'  Service.     8vo  ;  Edinburgh,  1903. 
The  following  Communications  were  read  : — 
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I. 

RKrOKT  OX  THE  STONE  CIRCLES  OF  THE  NORTH-EAST  OF  SCOTLAND 
—THE  lU-CHAN  DISTRICT— WITH  MEASURED  PLANS  AND  DEtAW- 
INi;S,  OBTAINED  UNDER  THE  GUNNING  FELLOWSHIP.  By  FRED. 
R.  COLES,  Assistant  Kkepkr  of  the  Museum. 

Tlio  ivport  wliich  I  liave  to  submit  this  year  deals  with  the  central 
ami  oastorn  parts  oi  the  Buchan  district,  iijx>n  the  Avestern  borders  of 
which  OUT  last  yoar's  survey  was  brought  to  a  termination.  The  area  is 
a  vtM-y  hiru'e  om\  but  the  sites  still  possessing  megalithic  remains  are 
deplorably  few — a  result  to  a  great  extent  due,  doubtless,  to  the  fact 
that  the  lUu'hau,  with  Maud  as  its  centre  of  mart  and  commerce,  is 
almost  wlu^lly  agricultural,  and  so  strenuously  utilitarian  in  aspect  and 
custom  that  it  is  scariH'ly  matter  for  surprise,  however  much  to  be 
regrt»tteth  that  Standing  Stones,  Cairns,  and  Stone  Circles  are  alike 
regiinlod  as  cumberei*s  of  the  grv>und,  and  more  frequently  than  not, 
utlt-rly  demolishoil.  To  bring  the  matter  to  its  sharpest  issue,  the 
distressing  statement  has  to  1k»  made,  that  out  of  the  twenty-five  sites 
iioiictMl  b»'low,  iheix*  now  ivmains  but  one  complete  Circle  having  its 
several  st«»nes  erect  and  i.*t  ttifu.  Some  half-a-s^'ore  others  have  several 
stones :  but  oi  these  n^n  a  few  are  so  much  out  of  |>osition  as  to  suggest 
the  probability  that  they  were  dislurlvd  in  the  inefticient  and  vain 
search  t\»r  relics.  In  a  very  few  examples  the  interior  appears  to  give 
evidence  oi  KMug  »piite  unlouoheil.  These  would  p^^bably  reward  the 
comiH'ient  excavator. 

The  Huchan,  taken  as  a  whole  in  the  ancient  sense,  once  possessed 
svme  forty-tivc  i^'ircKs,  as  rwonlcd  *  by  the  Rev.  A.  Chalmers. 
••  r>',;v  lian,  however,  is  n^^w  v^nlinarily  regarde^l/'  s;iys  Rev.  J.  B.  Pratt,- 

'    }^     '.:  ■  F.f':  Ci.:    T' :'.>..  vii. 

■  .^'     ■  :   .  t\i:::on  liKl,  wit:   i  ■  ;'.:iv  iis.  :.  ::.     My  .-efcitrKOts  t.ereafter  are  to  the 

N.i:r.c  tiiiV.o*.".. 
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"  as  comprising  sixteen  parishes."  If  we  take  Maud  as  the  centre  of  a 
circle  with  a  radius  of  about  12  miles,  these  parishes  will  be  parcelled 
out  thus : — In  the  N.E.  quadrant  are  Pitsligo,  Fraserburgh,  Rathen, 
Lonmay,  and  Oimond,  having  three  Cairns  and  six  Stone  Circles.  In 
the  S.E.  quadrant,  which  contains  the  parishes  of  Strichen,  St  Fergus, 
Old  Deer,  Longside,  Peterliead,  Cruden,  Slains,  and  Ellon,  we  find 
remains  of  nine  Stone  Circles  and  the  sites  of  no  fewer  than  thirty 
Cairns.  The  S.W.  (juadrant,  comprising  the  greater  part  of  the  three 
parishes  of  Methlick,  New  Deer,  and  Monquhitter,  up  to  which  our  last 
survey  was  carried,  shows  three  Stone  Circle  sites  and  but  one  Cairn  ; 
while  on  the  north  (fuadrant,  bordering  with  Banffshire,  there  are  four 
Stone  Circles  and  only  two  Cairns.  Many  smaller  subdivisions  of 
these  areas  are  entirely  <ievoid  of  Stone  Circles ;  and,  speaking  generally, 
we  may  say  that,  as  previously  noticed,^  small  areas  replete  with  Cairns 
are  not  marked  by  Standing  Stones  or  Circles. 

In  comj)iling  this  rej)ort,  our  grateful  acknowledgments  are  due  to 
vari(nis  (>])servers  who  have  already  described  several  of  the  sites  now 
under  review ;  especially  to  Rev.  J.  Peter,  formerly  minister  of  the 
parish  church  in  New  Deer,  to  Rev.  J.  Forrest  of  Lonmay,  and  to 
several  members  of  the  Buchan  Field  Club,  whose  papers  are  printed  in 
the  Trafisartions  of  the  Club,  and  also  to  Mr  J.  Milne,  formerly  of 
Mains  of  Atherb,  without  whose  most  frankly  afforded  knowledge, 
intimate  and  long-extended,  of  the  antiquities  of  the  Buchan,  this 
report  would  be  lacking  some  of  its  most  valuable  matter. 

The  plans  are  in  most  cases  drawn  to  the  same  scale  of  20  feet  to  1 
inch  as  heretofore ;  where  any  departure  from  this  occurs,  it  will  be 
noticed  at  its  proper  place. 

Beginning  near  the  most  southerly  limit  of  the  district,  the  first  site 
to  be  noticed  is  at  the  farm  called — 

No.   1.  StandirKj  Stones  of  Hat  ton. — The  village  of   Hatton  clusters 
about  the  Water  of  Cruden,  4  miles  due  west  of  Port  Errol.     At  a  point 
half  a  mile  soutli  of  it  there  once  stood  a  Circle  of  *'  seven  or  eight 
>  Procrjy tings,  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  91. 

VOL.  XXXVIII.  17 
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stones,  removed  by  the  tenant  in  1831  to  make  way  for  *  improve- 
ments/"^  No  further  information  was  to  V>e  obtained  from  anyone 
acquainted  with  the  locality.- 

In  correspondence  witli  Mr  H.  B.  Mitchell,  of  Peterhead,  information 
readied  me  to  the  eft'ect  that  on  the  river  ])ank  in  the  village  of  Ellon 
there  are  standing  "some  stones  of  the  type  usually  found  in  circles 
with  recumbent  stone,  arranj^ed  in  a  sort  of  circle  " — evidently  removed 
from  their  original  site,  which  seems  now  to  be  beyond  identification. 

No.  2.  Greenhill.  —  This  is  also  in  Cruden  parish,  1  mile  west  of 
Longhaven  station,  on  tlie  p]Ilon  and  Boddam  Railway.  All  that  now 
remains  of  the  Circle,  the  site  of  which  is  recorded  on  the  O.M.,  is  a 
fine  pyramidal  block  of  Peterhead  granite,  situated  on  a  level  portion  of 
a  field  having  on  its  east  side  a  hillock  of  sand  (see  fig.  1).  The  Stone 
is  deepl}-^  set  in  the  earth,  and  its  almost  square  base  measures  in  girth 
16  feet  8  inches,  its  toj>  about  5  feet.  Its  most  regular  base-line  trends 
E.X.E.  and  W.S.'NV.,  and  it  stands  4  feet  4  inches  al>ove  the  ground. 

No.  3.  DenheoiL — Tliis  site,  distant  from  the  last  slightly  over  a  mile 
to  the  N.X.E.,  is  close  on  the  boundary  between  Cruden  and  Peterhead. 
What  was  th(?  nature  of  the  remains  it  is  now  impossible  to  sUite,  since 
the  CM.  merely  records  "site  of  supposed  circles,"  and  no  further 
information  is  now  t<>  be  hatl. 

Kn  rouff  for  reliefs  of  more  sul)stance,  we  may  here  note  the  map 
record  of  a  group  of  anti(|uities  that  lies  between  the  farms  of  North 
Aldie  and  Cairn  Catto,  partly  in  Cruden,  in  Peterhead,  and  in  Ix>ngside 

^  Buehan^  j».  42. 

2  In  The  SrotHah  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  371,  it  is  reconicd,  with  reference  to  this 
circle,  that  on  the  removal  of  tlie  stones  the  eartli  about  them  was  of  a  black,  soft 
nature,  tUirerinir  much  from  that  around  it.  On  the  next  page  it  is  further  recorded, 
without  specifying  tlie  exact  spot,  that  in  a  cairn  or  mound  there  were  found  a  cist 
containing  ])arts  of  two  skeletons,  two  clay  urns,  seven  flint  arrow-htads,  two  flint 
knives,  and  a  polished  stone  about  4A  inches  in  length,  neatly  drilled  through  the  four 
corners,  and  slightly  concave  on  the  one  si'le  and  convex  on  the  other  [evidently 
a  bracer].  Also,  at  alout  the  year  1818,  in  a  tumulus  on  Derryhill,  Ardiffery,  were 
found  a  chain  of  jet  and  amber  beads  and  an  axe-head  of  black  flint.  On  the  same 
land  of  AniilTery,  in  18*21,  there  was  found  a  cist  containing  a  human  skull,  two 
urns,  and  seven  flint  arrow-heads. 
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parishes.  Within  a  single  square  mile,  the  map  shows  the  sites  of 
seven  cairns  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Laecca  Burn,  the  site  of  Silver 
Cairn,  where  an  urn  was  found  in  1818,  a  little  farther  to  the  north  the 
site  of  a  cairn  and  of  an  inscribed  or  sculptured  stone,^  found  also  in 
1818,  a  spot  called  King's  Grave,  and  described  and  figured  ^  as  a  cairn- 
site  with  throe   cists  exposed;  next  on  Dun-na-Chaich,  a  long  oblong 


Fig.  1.  Remains  of  Circle  at  Grcenhill. 

mound  named  "supposed  camp" — merely  a  sand-hillock;  and  below  it 
a  "cromlech" — merely  a  huge  ice-stranded  granite  boulder,^  the  site  of 
a  stone  cist  found  in  1840  near  Newton  farm,  two  other  stone  cists 
found  in  1864,  and  numerous  tumuli ;  while  close  to  the  road  running 
N.W.  to  Longsido,  the  vast  amorphous  remains  of  Cairn  Catto,  once  of 

'  Removed  to  the  garden  at  Aldie  ;  see  BuchaUy  p.  104. 

-  In  Buchnn,  p.  101. 

^  Called  by  the  tenant — curiously  enough — The  Hanging  Stone. 
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Ljivat  I'xteiit  ;iiiil  height,  now  bare  and  jagged,  its  cists  riven  asunder 
III* I  rirted  t)t  all  contents,  and  its  hugo  mass  of  boulders  serving  now 
more  .u*  a  hiuvlmark  than  aught  else. 

rhn'U'-rh'Uit  tiiis  once  so  richly  stored  district,  scarcely  one  object 
now  remains  tangible  to  the  archaeologist ;  but  the  great  abundance  of 
larije  innlules  of  tlint  half  hidden  among  the  heather  formed  a  con- 
s[)iruiuis  feature  :  one,  moreover,  which  holds  equally  true  of  the  site 
tie\t  to  W  descril>ed. 

Xo.  4.  Skt^f'muir  Hill  SlamUng  Stoii**».  —On  reaching  this  site  from 
Caini  Catto,  we  pass  the  Moss  of  Savock,  and  cross  into  Old  Deer 
parish  at  ^mallbiirn.  The  Stones  are  on  a  fairly  prominent  hill-ridge, 
♦>  mili's  due  west  of  Cairn  Catto.  On  the  O.M.  two  stones  are  shown 
standi n^  200  yartls  apart,  and  in  separate  fields.  But  since  making  our 
investi;;ati«>ns,  we  have  ascertained  ^  that  many  years  ago  there  was  a  group 
K)i  three  stones,  and  that  deserved  ill-fortune  befell  the  two  farmers 
(whosr  lauds  wt*re  divided  by  the  dike)  for  their  wantonly  removing 
ih«'m.  These  tliree  stones  stood  in  a  triangle,  and  were  probably  the 
ri'iuains  •»f  a  Circle. 

<  )ii  the  more  easterly  of  the  two  present  sites  there  are  now  two 
Sioiu's,  a  smallish  one  leaning  ui>  against  a  greater  (see  fig.  2,  B) ;  they 
ir-xl  nn  tlu-  eastward  slope  of  the  hill,  near  its  summit.  They  are  both 
.•l'  >;iev  i^ranite  ;  the  latter  measures  4  feet  5  inches  at  the  higher 
eil>;i\  \  feet  2  at  the  lower,  and  girths  at  the  base  7  feet  3  inches. 
1 1  IS  sot  vi'rtically.  The  smaller  Stone  is  3  feet  5  inches  at  its  highest 
;i)H»ve  ilu'  ground,  and  girths  5  feet  10  inches.  The  broadest  side  of  the 
l.uxei  stone,  2  feet  5  inches  in  length,  faces  the  north,  and  it  is 
l»rv»Uiblo  that  the  area  enclosed  by  the  other  Stones  lay  in  this 
vlirevliv»n. 

The  StHuding  Stone  on  the  westerly  site  is  a  very  rugged  and  *out  of 
t»liiiub*  monolith,  also  of  granite,  measuring  alxmt  5  feet  6  inches  in 
<ivalesl  length  and  7  feet  in  basal  girth.     L^^  illustration  (fig.  2,  A) 


'  riiivuksh  the  good  ^nds  at  Loii|^^^^^^^Utives  formerly  IiTed 

v.«i  Skchiiuir. 


-th.     I^^illust 
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I  show  a  view  of  this  Stone  from  the  south,  with  the  Hill  of  Mormond 
several  miles  away  in  the  distance. 

No.  5.  West  Cricliie. — Site  1^  miles  N.W.  from  the  last,  and  now 
unfortunately  only  a  site.  The  circle  of  stones  stood  at  a  point  midway 
between  Turf -hill  .  and  West  Crichie,  ])arely  \\  miles  south  of 
Stuartfield. 


A  B 

Yi\i.  2.  Standing  Stones  of  Skelmiiir. 


No.  6.  Upper  Crichie. — One  mile  nearly  due  W.  of  the  last,  there  is 
the  site  of  a  circle  marked  on  the  CM. 

No.  7.  Kim/s  Croini. — Midway  between  the  last  site  and  Stuartfield 
is  another,  now  featureless,  site,  given  as  the  site  of  a  circle  on  the 
map. 

No.  8.  The  White  Cow  of  Crichie. — In  the  Buchan,  this  curious 
appellation  i.s  frequently  given  to  great  stones,  presumably,  as  this  one, 
of  wliite  quartz.     We  sliail  j)resently  refer  to  the  circle  in  the  White 
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Cow  Wood,  near  Pitfour  ;  and  there  is  on  the  coast,  not  far  from  Troup 
Head,  a  rock  called  The  A\niite  Cow. 

The  block  of  pure  white  quartz  now  lying  on  edge  on  the  grass-border 
of  tli<3  avenue  at  Crichie  is  probably  only  a  fragment  of  the  White  Cow 
described  ]\v  Pratt  ^  as  one  of  the  old  boundary-stones  of  the  district, 
as  its  dimensions  are  5  feet  6  inches  by  3  feet  4  inches  by  2  feet  7  inches. 
Xo  such  stone,  be  it  ever  so  white,  could  have  been  of  much  practical 
use  as  a  ])oundary-nuirk  at  the  distances  given  by  Pratt. 

Xo.  9.  The  Murkle  Stane  of  AurhniaWhlie. — Such  is  the  designation 
bestowed  upon  another  and  much  greater  block  of  brilliant  white  quartz 
by  Pratt.'-  No  notice  whatever  is  Uiken  of  this  stone  on  the  CM. ;  and 
as  the  description  by  Pratt  is  not  definite,  I  had  almost  given  up  hopes 
of  finding  it,  when,  on  communication  l)eing  opened  with  Mr  John 
Milne,  late  uf  Mains  of  Atherb,  and  now  residing  at  Maud,  I  was  con- 
ducted to  it  by  him  on  one  of  the  many  wet  and  misty  days  of  Sep- 
lemlKT,  and,  in  spite  of  all  «lrawbaeks,  made  examination  enough  of  this 
silo  to  ])ut  on  record  some  interesting  facts  regarding  it. 

Then*  are  in  reality  two  great  Stones  on  this  field  at  Auchmaliddie  ; 
and  it  was  obvious,  at  a  glance,  that  Mr  Milne's  long-handed-do\vn 
tradition  of  the  Circle  that  once  marked  the  sjx^t  received  confirmation 
from  tlie  relative  positions  v>f  these  two  now  prostrate  megaliths,  as  the 
Keeumbent  Stone  and  the  West  Pillar  (see  ground-plan  and  profile  view, 
fig  3). 

The  site  is  a  tlat  low  tield  one  mile  and  a  thini  south  of  Xew  Deenr— 
Church,  and  due  west  of  the  Upjx'r  Crichie  site,  just  noticed,  5  miles  ^ 
For  a  radius  oi  G  miles  from  Auchmaliddie,  in  all  directions  except  th«:^ 
N.K.,  there  is  not  a  relie  to  bo  classed  as  aivha?ological  reconled  on  an"3r 
of  the  maps. 

This  prostrate  Keeuml»ent  Stone  looks  a:5  shown  in  the  profile  vieir 
wlion  seen  from  the  east.  Its  dimensions  are,  greatest  length  10  feet 
r>  inclies,  greatest  breadth  r>  feet  7  inches,  greatest  thickness  3  feet  4 

'  /?m.7miw,  p.  10. 

-  Ibi'f.,  p.  IS?,  where  it  i<  iIe<oiiUl  as  baviiij:  beeu  a  rocking-stone. 
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inches.  A  goodly  portion  of  it  is  of  equal  breadth,  but  the  entire 
south  edge  is  thin  in  comparison  with  the  opposite  one.^  The 
longest  face  of  the  Stone  points  W.  60'  X.  (mag.),  and  thus  it  is 
probable  that  this  fine  block  lies  in  almost  exactly  the  line  that 
its  base  originally  occupied. 

The   other   fallen   block,    which    I   assume   to   be   the  West  Pillar, 


M    J? 


Fig.  3.  Auchmaliddie  ;  Plan  and  View  from  the  East. 


measures  7  feet  6  inches  in  extreme  length,  4  feet  6  inches  in  breadtli, 
and  its  western  edge  is  3  feet  2  inches  above  ground,  its  thinner  portion 
varying  from  20  to  24  inches.  This  Stone,  like  its  companion,  is  of 
pure  white  quartz.-  The  dike  hard  by,  on  the  south,  is  so  full  of  frag- 
ments of  the  same  species  of  stone  as  inevitably  to  suggest  that  the 
a]).«5ent  East   Pilljir — possibly  even  other  Stones  in  the  Circle — was  of 

•  The  computed  weight  of  this  stone  is  rather  over  eleven  tons. 
-  For  other  instances  of  the  use  of  this  material  see  my  reports  in  Proceedings^ 
vols.  XXXV.  p.  231  and  xxxvii.  |».  97. 
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this  cuiisj»icuous  material.  There  is  an  extensive  vein  of  the  quartz 
about  half  a  mile  t<»  the  S.W.  of  this  site,  some  of  which  may  be  seen 
in  outcroj>s. 

A  few  yards  to  the  north,  the  very  slightest  swelling  remains  to 
faintly  indicate  the  probable  contour  of  the  mound  upon  which  the 
iStcmes  anciently  stood. 

In  a  south-westerly  direction  over  the  dike,  and  about  20  yards  away 
from  the  western  edge  of  the  Recumlxuit  Stone,  Mr  Milne  pointeil  out 
a  very  low  circular  mound,  surrounded  by  a  trench  and  low  external 
ridge,  measuring  from  crest  to  crest  some  45  feet — extremely  like  a  very 
ancient  and,  from  its  smoothness  and  regularity,  an  untouched  cairn  or 
sepulchral  mound,  <>f  a  variety  iwt  as  yet  classified. 

No.  10.  The  StawUng  Stones  of  Cuhh.—Tiii^  site  is  1  mile  N.N.W. 
of  Xcw  Deer.  It  has  for  long  been  only  a  site,  but  the  memory  of  the 
circle  is  preserved  in  the  name  of  the  farm — Standing  Stones.  It  is  on 
record^  that  about  the  year  1770  the  stones  were  removed  for  the 
[uirpose  of  building  the  parish  church  manse. 

In  the  sjning  of  1901  the  Society  received  news  of  the  discover}'  of 
urns  on  a  piece  of  ground  presumed  to  be  within,  or  close  to,  the  area 
once  enclosed  V)y  the  stones.  The  site  was  visited  by  the  Hon.  J. 
A)»ercromby,  wh(>  ct>ntributed  -  a  full  account  of  the  discovery  and  a 
description  of  the  objects  found,  wdiich  included  a  so-called  'incense 
cup,'  a  glass  bead,  and  a  small  portion  of  a  bronze  blade. 

Nu.  11.  Standintf  Stone  at  Place  Croft,  Auld  Maud, — On  a  little 
knt)ll,  evidently  on  its  surface  artificially  levelled,  almost  excluded  from 
the  observation  of  even  a  keen  eye  l»y  the  surrounding  fields  and  the 
remnant  oi  an  old  scantling  of  timber,  there  stands  this  one  oddly- 
shaj»ed  and  lowly  monolith  (see  fig.  4).  But  although  a  humble 
specimen  of  Standing  Stone,  its  archwological  record,  is  a  good  one. 
As  far  back  as  any  tradition  goes,  the  stone  has  sto<.Ki  solitary ;  but  close 
to  it  (at  what  precisi?  distance  I  could  not  discover)  there  were  found, 
about  the  year  184G,  five  or  six  small  urns  i>laced  simi)ly  in  the  earth  ; 
*  Bur/iaVf  ]».  ISC.  -  Proceeding:*^  vol.  xxxv.  p.  258. 
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with  them  some  bones  were  also  found,  and  seen  by  my  informant,  Mr 
Andrew  Henry.     All  the  urns  and  the  bones  were  replaced. 

The  Auld  Maud  Standing  Stone  measures  3  feet  9  inches  in  height, 
3  feet  in  width,  and  rather  less  than  1  foot  in  thickness.  Its  main  axis 
points  W.  63"  N.     The  stone  is  of  red  granite. 

At  the  l)ack  of  the  old  cottage  on  this  croft,  roughly  some  130 
yards  to  the  north  of  the  Stone,  there  was  discovered  in  1898,  in 
the  course  of  digging,  an  urn,    covered   by   a   small   slab  and  resting 


Fig.  4.  Standing  Stono  at  Auld  Maud  ;  View  from  the  North. 

upon  another.  The  upper  slab  was  lifted  away  by  Mr  J.  Milne,  who 
then  proceeded  to  remove  the  stitf  soil  from  round  the  urn ;  but 
although  the  greatest  care  was  exercised,  the  pottery  was  so  extremely 
brittle  that  it  crumbled  to  fragments  in  liis  hands.  It  was  half  filh»d 
with  burnt  bones,  and  the  estimated  dimensions  were,  height  13  inches, 
diameter  of  the  rim  9  inches,  and  of  the  Ixise  about  6  inches. 

The  discovery  of  the  urns  at  the  Standing  Stone  is  recorded  on  the 
O.M. 

No.  12.  Upper  Benwalh,  Old  Deer. — Two  miles  and  a  quarter  due 
east  from  the  last  there  is  shown  on  the  O.M,  the  site  of  a  stone  circle. 
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Concerning  it  no  information  is  now  to  be  had ;  there  is  nothing  on  the 
ground,  and  it  is  only  possible  to  assert  that  the  demolition  of  the 
stones  took  place  between  sixty  and  seventy  years  ago.  There  are 
several  sites  of  cairns  on  the  same  hill.  The  name  is  locally  pronounced 
Bennies. 

No.  13.  Aikey  Brae,  Old  Deer. — Situated  exactly  1  mile  N.E.  of 
the  last,  on  an  isolated  eminence  of  Parkhouse  Hill,  rather  over  300 
feet  above  sea-level,  stand  the  goodly  remains  of  this  famous  Circle, 
familiar  as  a  household  word  throughout  the  Buchan,  and  the  rendezvous 
of  many  an  exploring  or  picnicking  party.  At  the  northeni  foot  of 
the  brae  the  Midsummer  Y-ah  is  still  held.  Nor  is  this  Circle  un- 
noticed in  the  annals  of  the  antiquary.  The  late  Rev.  James 
Peter,  in  an  excellent  but  brief  article,^  has  described  and  illustrated 
Aikey  Brae,  ah^ng  with  several  other  of  the  more  conspicuous  Circles 
in  Old  Deer  and  adjacent  localities.  The  members  of  the  Buchan 
Fi(?ld  Club,  keenly  alive  to  the  need  of  discussing  certain  features 
of  these  Circles,  have  paid  more  than  one  visit  to  them,  and  put 
on  record-  both  descriptions  and  plans;  and  this  Circle  in  particular 
has  been  well  photographed  by  Mr  J.  Park,  of  Old  Deer. 

Th(?  Circle  on  Aikey  Brae,  in  its  present  state,  consists  of  five 
erect  Stoiujs  (inclusive  of  the  Recuml)ent  Stone)  and  five  prostrate 
blocks,  all  t)f  consideral)le  magnitude  and  weight.  The  erect  monoliths 
are  carefully  set  upun  a  bank  of  small  stones  and  earth,  which  displays 
the  somewhat  novel  feature  of  being  very  sharply  define<i  on  both 
the  inner  and  outer  sides  by  many  good-sized  slab-like  stones  set 
upon  edge.  (See  the  ground-plan,  fig.  5.)  This  bank  measures  from 
5  to  6  feet  in  width,  and  from  about  2  feet  4  inches  to  2  feet  9  inches 
in  vertical  height  above  the  enclosed  area,  which  is  pretty  level  and 
(piite  overgrown  with  grass.  Below  the  mere  surface-soil,  however, 
the  interior  is  evidently  made  up,  in  parts  at  any  rate,  of  a  mass 
of  small  boulders — an  arrangement  frequently  observed  in  other  circles. 

*  Proceed i II fjii,  vol.  xix.  p.  377. 

-  Trims.  Bu'han  Fiehl  Clnh^  \\  20  of  the  volume  for  1887. 
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It  is  difficult  to  be  sure  whether  some  disturbance  may  not  have 
taken  place ;  the  position  of  an  irregular  hole  (T  on  the  plan),  of  the 
two  small  loose  blocks  near  it,  and  of  the  large  flat  stone  (S)  lying 
6  feet  or  so  from  the  Recumbent  Stone,  certainly  suggest  tentative 
excavation.  Some  mutilation  also  has  been  done,  for  Stone  F  lies 
in  at  least  two  large  measurable  fragments. 
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Fig.  5.  Aikey  Brae  ;  Plan. 

The  distances  between  the  Stones,  taken  as  usual  from  centre  to  centre, 
are  as  follows : — 
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.,     B   „ 
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.         .         15    „ 

.,    c  „ 
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E,         .         . 
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V          ^^      » 

»> 

y,     .     . 

.         .         24    „ 

„      F   „ 
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G,        .        . 

7     „  4  inches 

,1      (^'   » 

East  Pillar,  . 

•         .         19    „    3       „ 
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East  Pillar  to  West  Pillar,       ...         22  feet 
West    „      „  Stone  A,   .         .  19    „ 

yielding  a  circumference  of  close  upon  160  feet. 
The  dimensions  of  the  stones  are — 

Stone  A,  6  feet  7i  inches  outside  heicht  ) 

.1  .     •,  \-         '        granite 

„       „    5    „    10      „      mside        „       • 

„      B,  5    „    10      „     both  sides  „ 

„  D,  8    „      0      „     long,  1  foot  5  inches  thick       „ 

„  E,  7    „      6      „        „    3  feet  broad,  2  feet  thick  „ 

„  F,  broken,  1  foot  9  inches  thick  ,, 

„  G,  8  feet  7  inches  long  (thickness  not  ascertainable) 

East  Pillar,  7  feet  high,  granite,  pointed ;  West  Pillar,  fallen,  over 
9  feet  long,  of  whinstone.  The  smallest  piece  close  on  the  west  of 
the  Stone  appears  to  have  been  broken  off  this  pillar.  If  so,  then 
the  Stone  may  have  stood  nearly  9  feet  above  the  ground. 

The  Recumbent  Stone,  an  irregularly  oblong  block  of  primitive 
trap,  terminates  in  an  abruptly  vertical  face  next  the  East  Pillar, 
but  overhangs  by  a  good  s[)ace  close  to  the  West  Pillar.  It  is  remark- 
ably uneven  all  over  its  upper  surface.  In  extreme  dimensions,  it 
is  14  feet  5^  inches  in  length,  5  feet  5  inches  in  breadth  at  the 
middle  of  its  height,  and  4  feet  4  inches  across  the  top.  At  the 
east  end  it  is  3  feet  10|  inches  above  ground,  at  the  middle  of  its 
length  4  feet  3  inches,  rising  to  5  feet  near  the  west  end,  where  it 
dips  again  to  3  feet  6  inches.  Its  weight  has  been  computed  to 
be  about  21 J  tons.     Its  median  line  runs  (mag.)  N.W.  and  S.E. 

In  the  accompanying  sectional  views  (fig.  6)  I  have  endeavoured 
to  show  the  true  relations  between  the  heights  of  the  Stones  nnd 
the  level  of  the  area  within, — the  lowest  section,  M  N,  showing  also 
the  relative  height  and  sixe  of  the  slabs  set  up  on  each  edge  of  the 
bank. 

Two  views  (figs.  7  and  8)  are  also  ai)pended. 
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Viif.  6.  Aikey  Brae  ;  Sections. 
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Fig.  7.  Aikey  Brae  ;  View  from  the  North. 


Fig.  8.  Aikey  Brae  ;  View  from  outside  on  S.E. 
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In  a  recent  publication  ^  there  occurs  the  following  paragraph : — 
**Thc  present  editor  was  present  during  a  long  summer  day,  some 
years  ago,  along  with  the  late  Col.  Forljes  Leslie  of  Rothienomian, 
Charles  Elphinstone  Dalryniple,  Esq.,  James  Russel,  Esq.  of  Aden, 
J.  G.  F.  Kussel,  younger  of  Aden,  and  Thos.  Ferguson,  Esq.  of 
Kinmundy,  when  the  circle  at  Parkliouse  was  thoroughly  and 
carefully  examined  f(^r  traces  of  sepulture.  The  central  space  was 
excavated  to  a  depth  of  6  or  8  feet  without  a  trace  of  evidence  that 
the  soil  had  ever  before  been  disturbed.  Numerous  small  cairns, 
which  looked  like  sepulchral  monuments,  and  which  surrounded  the 
circle,  were  also  thoroughly  examined,  and  the  day  closed  without 
any  trace  of  graves.'' 

Now  observe,  a  piece  of  ground  containing  considerably  over  900 
square  feet  was  "(»xcavated  to  a  depth  of  6  or  8  feet,"  and  ''numerous 
cairns "  har«l  by  wi^re  also  "  thoroughly  examined " — all  tliis  during 
one  long  summer  day  ! 

Had  the  men  wlu>  plied  pick  and  shovel  spent  a  week  over  this 
excavation,  and  reported  no  "trace  of  graves"  or  other  form  of 
interment,  the  negative  result  might  have  been  accepted.  -  As  it 
stiinds,  the  account  cannot,  in  reason,  be  taken  to  mean  that  every 
stjuare  foot  of  the  soil  enclosed  ))y  the  Stones  was  dug  into,  even  to 
the  depth  oi  a  few  inclies  :  and  unless  every  square  foot  is  laid  bare, 
the  excavation  cannot  Ik?  held  to  be  thoroughly  exhaustive  and  scien- 
titically  complete.  It  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that,  because 
**  the  central  space,''  whatever  its  dimensions  were,  yielded  no  traces  of 
sepulture,  s»Miie  otlier  p«.)rtion  of  the  enclosed  area,  e,tj.  close  to  the 
Recumbent  St»^ne,  or  to  the  base  of  any  of  the  other  monoliths,  might 
not  have  contained  some  such  dej»osit. 

yo.  U.  Lou'itu  Woo'h  Piifinir. — This  Circle  is  shown  on  the  O.M.  as 
having  live  St»>nes,  and  with  wo  indiviiluality  in  the  plan  of  the  Recum- 

^  r/i'-  Or- at  Xorfli  of  Sc'^lawf  i:i;!tn,,i  Oui>h\  ]>.  105,  by  W.  FcrgnsoD,  Esq. 
of  Kiinnuinly,  od.  ISSl. 

-  Evrii  tlun  the  alv<4oiuv  oi  rolic'*  at  th«^  date  of  t-xoavation  does  Dot  proye  that 
intermouts  were  not  o^l-s  ago  made,  aiul  possibly  removed  subsequently. 
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bent  Stone.     In  reality,  there  are  still  seven  Stones,  three  of  which  are 
fallen. 

The  site  is  an  extremely  difficult  one  to  find,  and  we  received 
scarcely  any  help  towards  its  discovery  in  the  dense  woodlands  from 
anyone  on  the  policies. 
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Fig.  9.  Louden  Wood ;  Plan. 

Louden  1  Wood  Circle  is  of  almost  precisely  the  same  charact«»r  as  that  on 
Aikey  Brae,  the  work  of  destruction  having,  of  course,  obliterated  its  minuter 
features,  and  a  perennially  abundant  growtli  of  blaeberries  aiding  this 
efifect  by  softening  and  rounding  off  all  angles  and  sharpness  of  contour. 

The  Stones  are  set  upon  a  bank  (see  ground-plan,  fig.  9),  the  circum- 
'  Locally  pronounced  Lowden,  the  oic  as  in  how. 
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fenrncc*  of  which  is  178  fftct  :  it.s  estimated  height  above  the  interior  is 

alK»ut  2  {act  6  inches.     Tlie  sjKices  fr«>m  centre  to  centre  l)etween  the 
Stones  an*  - 

Stniir  V,  to  Stone  A 21  feet  2  inches 

.,      A  ,,  West  Pillar,  .  19    „     0      „ 

West  l^illar  to  Eiist  Pillar,  14    „     6      ., 

Kast       ,,       .,  Stone  (r 15    .,    6      „ 

Str»ne  a  to            „      F,    .  17    „    0      „ 


^^::::^t^^r^ 


Fi^'.  10.  Louden  Wooil  ;  View  from  the  S.E. 

The  h<'i^lits  and  tlimensions  are — 

St(»ne  r>,  5  feet  8  inches  outside  height,  4  feet  6  inches  inside  ; 

a  very  s(iuare  I  dock  of  granite. 
Stone  A  (fallen),  7  feet  4  inches  by  3  feet  9  inches. 
West  Pillar,  6  feet  T)  inches  ;  granite,  pointed. 
Kasi       ,,      (fallen),  8  feet  hy  3  feet  6  inches;  granite. 
Stone  (J,  ,,7  feet  6  inches  l)y  3  feet ;         „ 

,,      K,  .")  fe(?t ;  high  pointed,  granite. 
Tile    Recunihent   Stone    almost  touches    the   West  Pillar,  but  is   12 
inches  apart  from  the  Kast. 

Its  top  slopes  down  towards  the  interior,  and  is  very  rugged  and 
uneven,  in  extreme  length  it  measures  10  feet  3  inches,  in  breadth 
near  the  mi»ldle  1  feet,  and  2  feet  10  inches  at  the  east  end.  It  is  of 
an  average  height  of  4  fe«*t.  Its  w«'ight  is  about  12  tons  ;  and  its  inner 
face  is  towards  the  K.X.K. — a  slightly  unusual  position. 
The  view  (tig.  10)  is  from  the  S.E. 


isual  posit 

mi 
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No.  15.  Auchmachar. — Before  passing  on  to  describe  the  remains  of 
the  Circle  here,  notice  should  l^e  made  of  a  remarkable  mound  of  stones 
situated  in  a  wood  about  a  furlong  to  the  west,  at  a  lieight  of  410  feet 
above  sea-level.  This  is  called  Knapperty  Hillock.  Its  dimensions  are, 
length  216  feet,  breadth  of  its  flat  summit  12  feet,  with  a  downward  slope 
on  each  side  of  about  15  feet,  and  a  mean  height  of  7  feet.  This  whole 
mound  seems  to  be  comjwsed  of  stones—  smallish  boulders  and  the  like. 
Some  of  these  are  exposed  at  either  extremity.     Through  information  suj)- 


Fig.  11.  Auchmachar;  Plan. 

plied  by  Mr  John  Milne,  I  am  able  to  record  that,  up  to  1850  or  there- 
abouts, there  stood  a  cairn  at  either  end  of  this  great  oblong  mound. 
These  were  both  removed  for  the  building  of  dikes,  and  though  several 
urns  and  quantities  of  bones  were  discovered,  none  of  them  were  preserved. 
The  Circle  at  Backhill  of  Auchmachar  stood  complete  in  its  ring  of 
nine  great  Stones  up  to  the  year  1850,  at  which  date  some  of  the 
tallest,  over  11  feet  high,  were  removed,  to  be  used  in  repairing 
the  milL  The  poor  remnant  now  left  may  be  seen  illustrated  in  the 
ground-plan  (fig.  11)  and  the  view  (fig.   12).     It  consists  of  what  once 

VOL.  XXXYIII.  18 
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was  a  massive  Recumbont  Stone  of  dolerite,  shattered  by  some  lads  who 
had  lij^hted  a  Midsummer  Day  tire  on  its  broad  surface ;  of  the  still 
orect  East  Pillar,  the  fallen  West  Pillar,  upon  which  partly  rests  another 
^reat  Stono,  and  one  tall  Stone  of  the  original  Circle  yet  in  situ  (A  on 
the  plan).     Several  smaller  blocks  lie  about  these  in  great  disorder. 

The  diameter  of  the  circle  was  under  50  feet. 

The  site  is  a  field  on  the  Backhill  of  Auchmachar,  about  400  feet 
above  sea-level,  and  a  furlong  from  the  steadings,  on  a  fairly  level  space 
where  two  dikes  meet. 

Where  so  much  recorded  damage  has  occurred,  it  is  hardly  profitable 
to  discuss  present  features  ;  otherwise,  I  should  direct  attention  to  the 
position  of  the  Kast  Pillar — the  only  one  now  erect — which  projects  so 


Fig.  12.  Auchmachar  ;   View  from  N.E. 

considerably  beyond  the  outer  edge  of  the  Recumbent  Stone.  Possibly 
the  latter  was  originally  very  much  broader.  The  height  of  this  Pillar, 
of  granite,  is  8  feet  4  inches,  and  where  the  top  of  the  dyke  abuts 
against  it  the  girth  is  12  feet  7  inches. 

The  height  of  the  recumbent  stone  is  3  feet  6  inches ;  to  give  its 
other  dimensions  wouM  ])e  su[)erlluous.  The  one  monolith,  A,  still  left, 
to  the  N.W.,  stands  nearly  7  feet  2  inches  above  ground,  and  is  a 
vertical  well  set-up  block  of  granite,  squarish  on  two  sides.  (See  the 
illustration,  tig.  12,  in  which  these  Stones  are  drawn  from  measurements.) 
In  tlui  distance  is  an  outline  of  Knapperty  Hilh)ck,  with  its  cairns,  as 
tlicy  probably  looked  in  times  past. 

In  the  Arbuthnott  Museum,  at  Peterhead,  tjhere  is  a  fragment  of  the 
upper   part  of  an  urn,  labelled  as  ^' foiu^^HHMO  beside    the    Stone 
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Circle  at  Backhill  of  Auchmachar."  It  is  not  of  Bronze  Age  type  of 
pottery,  however.  Probably  the  actual  spot  of  its  discovery  was  not 
noted  at  the  time  with  sufficient  accuracy. 

No.  16.  White  Cow  Wood. — This  site,  which  is  almost  as  widely 
known  as  that  on  Aikey  Brae,  lies  very  nearly  on  the  highest  part  of  a 
very  greatly-rising  eminence  2  miles  due  south  of  the  station  at 
Strichen,  and  1  mile  north  of  the  Auchmachar  Circle,  at  the  height  of 
466  feet  above  sea-level. 

From  descriptions  and  drawings  already  published,^  an  unusual  interest 
and  curiosity  were  aroused  regarding  this  remarkable  setting  of  stones ; 
nor  were  these  one  whit  lessened  when,  on  approaching  the  site,  we 
found  the  configuration  to  be  as  shown  in  the  sketches  (figs.  15  and  16). 

Having  in  mind  the  severely  rigid  setting  of  outer  and  inner  slabs 
connected  with  the  bank  in  the  Circle  at  Aikey  Brae,  it  was  perhaps  a 
quite  natural  conclusion  to  form,  that  in  this  Circle  at  White  Cow  Wood 
we  had  a  repetition  of  tliis  arrangement.  On  further  examination, 
however,  no  evidence  was  forthcoming  that  in  this  partial  and  low  bank 
tliere  had  ever  been  an  outer  setting  of  such  slabs  on  edge.  And  the 
surmise  tlien  flaslied  upon  me,  that  probably  these  earth-fast  slabs 
^constituted  truly  the  rim-stones  of  a  cairn,  and  were  never  the  limits 
<A  a  bank  upon  which  there  once  stood  the  great  monoliths  of  a  true 
Circle.     In  this  guess,  as  I  afterwards  found,  I  proved  correct. 

As  such  an  arrangement  as  this  is,  however,  possibly  unique  among 
-our  recorded  plans  of  cairns,  it  is  surely  advisable  to  give  it  a  place  here. 

In  the  ground-plan  (fig.  13),  all  the  earth-fast  Stones  are  shown  in 
their  exact  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  interesting  remains  of  the 
:sepulchral  chamber  enclosed  within  them.  They  were  all  measured  in 
^  series  of  offsets  from  five  chords  drawn  across  the  arcs  of  the  circle. 

The  diameter  of  this  nearly  perfectly  circular  setting  of  Stones  is 
46  feet  8  inclies  measured  from  centre  to  centre  of  opposite  Stones,  forty- 
<me  of  which  are  still  in  situ.     On  the  S.W.  is  a  gap,  with  a  good -sized 

^  By  tlie  Rev.  J.  Peter,  in  Proceedings^  vol.  xix.  p.  373,  and  in  jiiipers  in  Trans. 
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Fig.  13.  White  Cow  Wood  Cairn  Circle  ;  Plan. 
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scjuarish  Stone  lying  near  it ;  on  the  W.  another  gap,  which  might  be 
filled  by  two  Stones ;  on  the  N.  and  the  E.  there  is  space  for  three  others : 
and  on  the  S.E.  and  S.  there  lie  five  great  Stones,  which,  if  placed  side 
by  side,  would  Hll  up  the  long  gap  there.  Thus  fifty-two  or  fifty-three 
Stones  complete  this  environing  portion  of  the  structure.  All  the  largest 
and  highest  are  set  on  the  S.  arc. 

Within  the  area,  and  somewhat  N.  of  its  centre,  are  three  Stones 
standing  erect  (see  view,  fig.  15),  and  between  them  a  large  nearly  flat 
block  (F  on  the  ground-plan,  fig.  13,  and  sections,  fig.  14);  on  the  E. 
of  these  a  large  block,  and  on  the  W.  two  others  lie.  These  seven  are 
all  that  now  remain  of  the  sepulchral  chamber  once  constructed  here,  and 
apparently  containing  the  only  interment  within  the  caini.  Of  the  three 
upright  Stones,  that  on  the  N.E.  of  the  flat  slab  is  2  feet  6  inches  above 
ground,  and  the  other  two  are  2  feet  3  inches  high.  The  sectional  view 
on  line  A  B  going  S.W.  and  N.E.  shows  the  respective  depths  and  heights 
of  the  structure.  The  sloping  bank  outside  the  low  Stones  at  B  is  really 
due  to  tlie  falling  down  of  many  of  the  smaller  stones  of  which  the  cairn 
was  composed,  and  not  an  integral  portion  of  it.  There  is  no  such 
running  over  of  small  stones  on  the  S.  arc,  where  the  four  much  larger 
and  higher  blocks  have  properly  served  the  purpose  of  a  redlining  wall. 

Mr  Milne  remembers  this  site  when  it  was  a  cairn  of  about  10  feet  in 
vertical  height,  and  accounts  for  the  wide  gap  on  the  S.E.  by  the 
removal  of  the  five  Stones  there,  so  as  to  admit  carts  which  carried  away 
the  enclosed  boulders. 

No.  17.  Auchco)tht€. — This  site;  is  not  shown  on  the  maps.  ¥ov  it 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr  Milne,  in  whose  grandfather's  time  the  Circ^le  was 
well  known.  It  stood  on  the  summit  of  a  rather  high  field  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  N.  of  the  farm-house,  and  the  Stones  were  all  removed  by  the 
tenant,  Hardie,  about  1840.  There  was  a  Recum])ent  Stone,  hollow  on 
the  top.     The  site  is  about  330  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.^ 

*  There  stands,  to  the  S.W.  of  the  farm,  a  fairly  massive  stone,  which  we  at  lirst 
assumed  to  be  the  remnant  of  this  circle.  Two  sides  showed  rather  fresh  fractures  ; 
and  the  tenant  *'  rather  thought  that  it  had  been  set  up  some  fifteen  years  ago." 
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III  this  name,  Auchcorthie,  we  have  yet  another  instance  of  its  mean- 
ing and  air«.sociation  with  standing  stones,  as  previously  noticed  in  other 
reports. 

No.  18.  Strichm  House. — This  is  given  on  the  O.M.  as  a  Circle  of 
Stones   standing   among  the  beautifully-wooded  policies  of  this  estate. 

As  described  by  Rev.  J.  Peter,i  it  consisted  of  several  Stones,  with 
the  Recumbent  Stone  set  on  the  north  arc.  By  another  writer,  the  late 
Mr  .J.  Spence,  of  Peterhead,  this  statement  and  observation  are  endorsed.^ 
Afterwards,  another  member  of  the  Buchan  Field  Club  ^  throws  doubt 
upon  the  1  ►resent  position  of  the  Stones,  and  refers  to  a  rumour  of  their 
long  ago  having  >)een  removed,  and  then,  l)y  the  orders  of  someone  in 
authority,  replaced,  and  misplaced  in  so  doing. 

( )n  examining  the  site,  it  became  quite  clear  to  me  that  this  rumour 
had  its  origin  in  fact ;  for  not  only  is  the  Recumbent  Stone  group  on  the 
north  arc,  >)ut  all  the  Stones  are  placed  several  feet  within  the  very  com- 
j)act  and  continuous  earthen  bank  at  this  spot — two  features  utterly  at 
variance  with  any  of  the  arrangements  hitherto  observed  in  our  surveys. 

I  am  now  in  the  position  to  be  able  to  state  the  following  facts  on  the 
authority  of  Mr  ^lilne  :  that  during  the  somewhat  early  years  of  last 
century  his  grandfather  worked  on  the  estate  of  Strichen ;  that  al)out 
the  year  1830 — during  Lord  Lovat's  proprietorship — the  Stones  of  this 
circle  were  all  removed,  but  that,  before  any  further  destruction  took 
place,  his  Lordship  ordered  them  to  be  replaced ;  and,  according  to  old 
Mr  Milne's  recollection,  they  were  not  all  replaced,  and  those  that  were, 
were  set  up  not  in  their  original  positions. 

The  only  means  by  which  the  facts  regartling  the  original  i»ositions  of 
the  Stones  can  now  be  obtained  is  by  a  reference  to  an  esttite  map  of 
date  i)rior  to  1830-20.  For  aid  in  this  direction  I  wrote  in  June  1903 
to  the  factor,  Mr  Sleigh,  who,  by  the  1st  of  February  1904,  was  able  to 
reply  to  the  ettoct  that  on  neither  of  two  estate  plans,  of  dates  1796  and 
IS47,  was  ther(5  any  trace  of  this  Circle  shown. 

'  J'nH-retfiiKjs^  vol.  xix.  i>.  372. 

-   I'm  us.  Buchan  F.  Cluh  for  1887.  =»  Ibid. 
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At  tlie  same  date,  Ist  February  1904,  I  also  received  from  the  Rev. 
»l.  Forrest  of  Loiiniay  personal  Jissurance  that  for  many  years  it  had 
been  the  current  local  tradition  that  tJiese  Stones  had  been  removed,  and 
were  sub.se([uently  wrongly  placed. 

At  present,  therefore,  it  is  obviously  unnecessary  to  show  a  plan  of  the 
Circle  at  Strichen  House. 

No.  19.  Gaval. — The  Circle  here  "stood  on  a  high  sunny  eminence 
looking  eastward  over  the  wide  open  country  towards  the  sea.  The 
Recumbent   Stone    was  of   enormous   dimensions,   and   the   destroyers 


^H.^, 


Fi>c.  18.  RvmaiUsS  of  Ciirle  at  Gaval. 


shattered  it  withguni>owdor.''  Thus  writes  Rev.  A.  Chalmers  in  1902.^ 
TJio  map  record  is  merely  a  site,  at  a  height  of  alx)ut  320  feet  above  sea- 
level. 

Only  one  Stone  now  remains  in  situ  (lig.  18),  a  line,  vertically  set 
block  of  dolerite,  girthing  at  the  Kise  9  feet  6  inches,  at  the  top  5  feet 
I  inch,  and  clear  aKne  the  ground  4  feet  10  inches.  The  N.  edge  is 
rountled,  the  others  rather  sharj*,  but  all  fairly  vertical  and  smooth.  As 
its  br»>adest  Kise-line  lies  due  N.  and  S.,  I  conjecture  that  the  area  of  this 
Circle  extended  to  the  east  of  this  Stone.  Mr  Milne  remembers  the 
Keomnbent  Stone  and  three  others  in  situ  up  to  al)out  the  year  1872,  when 
they  were  destroyed  by  the  tenants  :  destroyed,  moreover,  not  to  serve  any 
^   Tri  •$.  Biichni  F.  Cht'.,  vol.  vii. 
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useful  purpose  whatever,  but  split  into  easily  movable  fragments,  and 
deposited  at  an  angle  between  the  main  road  and  the  loaning,  where 
we  counted  over  sixty  pieces. 

No,  20.  Tlie  Gray  Stane  of  Cortiecram. — There  is  no  record  of  this 
on  the  maps,  but  it  is  situated  just  3  miles  slightly  to  the  S.  of  P]. 
from  the  last,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  E.  of  the  road  between  Mill  of 
Hythie  and  Mains  of  Kininmonth,  and  about  a  furlong  to  the  S.W.  of 
Cortiecram  farm-house. 

I  have  again  to  thank  Mr  Milne  for  this  addition  to  my  list  for  the 
past  season. 

This  Gray  Stone  is  a  huge  pillar-like  mass  of  whinstone,  l)ut  fallen 
half  prostrate  towards  the  south.^  Around  its  middle  it  measures  about 
18  feet.  Its  present  greatest  height  is  6  feet  8  inches,  and  its  greatest 
length  over  11  feet  By  old  residents  it  was  always  claimed  as  the  last 
remaining  Stone  of  a  Circle. 

No.  21.  Auclinagorth. — In  connection  with  the  remains  here,  I  ex- 
perienced for  once  in  this  district  how  very  misleading  the  record  on 
the  CM.  can  occasionally  be.  On  the  6-inch  sheet,  a  very  small  and 
conventionally  dotted  ring  and  the  ground-plan  of  only  one  stone  had 
most  naturally  led  me  to  expect  a  mere  site  marked  by  a  monolith. 
lEow  great  was  my  surprise,  therefore,  when,  on  accosting  ^Fr  Jessiman, 
the  tenant  of  Upper  Auchnagorth,  on  the  afternoon  of  my  visit  to  this 
remote  spot,  I  was  at  once  informed  that  "all  the  ten  stones  were  still 
yonder"!  Hurrying  up  to  the  site,  which  is  on  a  long  level  plateau, 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  deep  natural  trough-like  JioUows  in  the 
extensive  peat-mosses,  we  truly  found  the  ten  Stones,  seven  of  them, 
however,  now  for  a  long  time  prostrate.  When  all  were  erect,  though 
none  is  conspicuously  tall,  this  Circle  must  Jiave  been  a  very  outstanding 
object  for  a  great  distance  on  all  sides,  since  there  are  few  knolls  in  the 

^  Its  position  is  accounted  for  in  local  tradition  by  its  having  fallen  upon  and 
crushed  to  death  an  old-time  farmer  who  was  digghig  below  it  in  search  of  a  bnir» 
hide  full  of  gold.  The  same  legend  is  told  of  two  otlier  nionolitiis  in  Aberdeenshire, 
one  at  Klldrammy  and  one  at  Bingliill. 
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immediate  vicinity  overtopping  the  height  of  the  plateau,  which  is 
497  feet  al)ove  sea-level.^  What  other  greater  enclosing  hills  tliere 
may  be  farther  away  it  was  quite  impossible  to  tell,  for  the  mist 
lay  heavy  over  the  entire  landscape,  frequently,  indeed,  so  thickly 
enshrouding  us  as  to  render  the  path  invisible  at  the  distance  of  a 
few  yards. 

The  Standing  Stones  of  Auclinagorth  are  ten  in  numl)er,  and  do  not 
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Fig.  19.  Auchnagorth  ;  Plan. 

include  a  Recumbent  Stone,  or,  from  their  relative  positions,  suggest  the 
former  existence  of  such.  They  appear  to  have  been  set  (see  the  ground- 
plan,  fig.  19)  directly  on  the  level  of  the  ground,  for  what  looks  like 
a  bank  around  the  bases  of  the  two  stones  on  the  west  is  really  the 
modern  turf-dike  for  carrying  the  posts  of  a  farm  fence.  Of  these 
ten  Stones,  however,  only  three  are  now  erect — A,  B,  and  C ;  thrct^ 

^  Between  the  Hill  of  Torlundie,  651  feet,  near  New  Pitsligo  on  the  east,  ami  this 
Circle  at  Auchnagorth,  there  is  a  long  strip  of  ground  at  the  600-feet  contour,  which 
goes  by  the  strange  name  of  Cairny-whing, 
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others  lie  close  to  the  circumference,  and  four  smaller  blocks  lie  con- 
sideralily  within  it.  All  the  Stones,  so  far  as  discoverable,  are  of  a 
species  of  "  rotten  porphyry,"  rough,  blueish  in  some  parts,  reddish  in 
others,  and  coarsely  veined  with  white  quartz — evidently  an  easily 
disintegrated  stone.  All  these  features  are  most  evident  in  Stone  C,  the 
most  massive  of  the  group  (see  fig.  20).  It  is  prism-shaped,  and  across 
its  westward  face  measures  fully  5  feet.  It  is  4  feet  6  inches  in  height, 
and  girths  at  the  base  17  feet  5  inches.  The  Stone  on  the  S.VV.  arc 
(A  on  the  plan)  is  5  feet  6  inches  in  height  and  4  feet  4  inches  broad ; 


Fi>».  20.  Auchnagorth  ;  View  from  the  South. 


and  the  third  Stone,  B,  is  5  feet  9  inches  above  the  level  of  the  field 
on  the  outside  of  the  fence.     It  is  over  3  feet  6  inches  in  breadth. 

The  true  diameter  of  the  circle  is  44  feet  6  inches. 

In  view  of  so  much  displacement,  we  can  scarcely  hazard  a  guess  at 
the  exact  positions  occupied  by  the  seven  fallen  Stones ;  yet,  taking  the 
space  of  13  feet  which  separates  the  centres  of  Stones  A  and  B  as  the 
prol)ab]e  average  interval,  we  find  there  is  just  room  enough  for  these 
seven  fallen  Stones.  Further,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  two  longest 
of  all  the  prostrate  blocks  lie  close  to  the  N.  and  the  N.E.  points,  and 
tlie  sliorter  ones  to  the  south,  an  arrangement  corroborating  that 
u])serv(Ml  in  other  circles  of  similar  type,  viz.,  that  when  the  Circle  has 
no  Recumbent  Stone,  the  tallest  stones  stands  on  the  north  arc,  but  in 
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those  examples  having  a  Recumbent  Stone,  the  tallest  Stones  are  in- 
variably on  the  south. 

There  are  two  smallish  stones  near  C  ;  they  are  flush  with  the  ground, 
and  their  thickness,  therefore,  is  unascertainable,  but  from  their 
position  they  suggest  the  probability  of  their  being  parts  of  one  of  the 
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Fig.  21.  Netherton  of  Logie  in  Crimond  ;  Plan. 


formerly  erect  Stones.  If  so,  we  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  of  (.'lainiin^' 
the  unusually  small  stone  (near  A  on  plan)  as  really  one  of 
the  group. 

No,  22.  Netherton  of  Logie  in  CrimowL — This,  the  one  specimen  of 
a  complete  Stone  Circle  (fig.  21)  to  be  noticed  in  this  rei)ort,  can  best 
be   reached  from  Lonmay  station,  from  which  it  is  distant  in  a  S.W. 
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direction  two  miles  and  a  quarter.  It  is  within  four  miles  of  the  sea  at 
Middleton  of  Rattray,  and  a  bare  hundred  feet  al)ove  sea-level.  The 
site  is  a  wooded  roundel  in  a  field  close  to  the  north  of  Netherton 
farm-house,  and  between  it  and  the  main  road  connecting  Lonmay  with 
Crimond.  TJk;  fact  of  its  being  on  Lord  Carnegie's  estate  of  Crimon- 
mogate  probably  explains  the  fine  state  of  preservation  of  this  Circle, 
which  also  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  under  the  care  of  the  present 
tenants,  Mr  and  Mrs  Keith,  who  have  spent  over  forty  years  on  the 
land,  and  who,  like  others  in  a  similar  position,  welcomed  our  surveying 
l)arty  with  true  old-fashioned  hospitality. 

Unlike  in  many  respects  to  the  Auchnagorth  Circle,  so  many  miles 
distant  on  the  west,  this  Xetherton  Circle  bears  a  resemblance  to  that 
in  having  its  Stones  set  apparently  on  the  natural  level  of  the  ground, 
without  any  surrounding  bank  of  earth.  I  make  this  statement  with  some 
diffidence,  ))ecause,  although  the  interior  displays  no  signs  either  of 
having  })eon  ploughed  or  roughly  explored  by  digging  anywhere,  it  is, 
of  course,  possible  that  such  operations  were  conducted  at  a  date  so 
remote  that  nature  by  this  time  has  so  laid  her  softening  hand  upon 
man's  interference  as  to  ol^literate  all  signs  of  it  (see  view  from  the 
north,  fig.  23). 

The  spaces  between  the  stones  are  as  follows  :  — 
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fi'cinj    which    we    have    a    circumference    of    almost    170    feet.      The 
(lianietc^-,  as  measured  between  St<mes  A  and  E,  is  exactly  57  feet. 
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The  heights  and  characteristics  of  the  stones  are — 

Stone  A,  5  feet  5  inches,  vertical,  broad ;  red  granite. 

much  out  of  plumb ;  red  granite. 

sharp-edged,  ,. 

bulky,  flat ;  grey  granite. 

pointed ;  whinstone. 

sharp-edged  ;  red  granite  (one  stone). 

pointed  ;  whins  tone. 
East  Pillar,  6  feet,  flat-topped  ;  red  granite. 
West     „      6    „     pointed,  „ 

The  Recumbent  Stone,  of  grey  granite,  measures  in  full  lengtli  9  feet 
9  inches,  in  height  4  feet  2  inches,  and  is  perfectly  rounded  throughout 
its  contour,  not  having  an  angular  or  level  space  on  it.  In  girth  it 
measures  transversely  11  feet,  from  the  level  of  its  base  on  both  sides 
Its  weight  may  be  put  at  8  tons  and  a  quarter. 

Even  in  this  Circle  some  shifting  of  the  Stones  must  at  some  long- 
past  period  have  taken  place ;  it  is  obvious  that  iStone  B  is  considerably 
out  of  its  proper  position,  and  that  F  and  G  are  too  near  each  other. 

In  addition,  we  must  observe  the  three  massive  and  apijarently  earth- 
fast  blocks  at  J  and  the  four  at  K.  The  positions  occupied  by  the  first 
group  of  three  certainly  suggest  their  being  a  portion  of  the  original 
structure.  They  should  be  compared  with  the  similarly-placed  blocks 
in  the  Circles  at  Hatton  of  Ardoyne^  and  at  New  Craig,  Daviot.-  They 
average  5  feet  in  length  and  1  foot  8  inches  in  thickness,  and  the  relative 
positions  of  the  J  group  suggest  the  boundary-stones  of  a  bank  of  eartli 
such  as  we  find  in  other  Circles  belonging  to  the  Buchan  and  elsewhere. 

With  regard  to  the  feature  noticed  when  describing  the  Auchnagorth 
Circle,^  the  presence  of  the  smallest  and  shortest  Stones  at  j)oints  N.  and 
X.E.  of  the  Recumbent  Stone  is  well  accentuated  in  this  Xethertou 
Circle.     T  append  two  profile  views  (fig.  22),  the  upper  one  on  line  L  M 

^  Proccedintjs^  vol.  xxxv.  pp.  242,  244. 

-  Ibid.,  vol.  xx.\vi.  p.  523.  •*   Vide  supra,  p.  284. 
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from  south  to  north,  the  lower  from  north  to  south  on  the  same  line  ; 
and  in  the  view  from  the  north  (fig.  23),  the  Stones  are  shown  disen- 
cumbered of  the  trees  planted  about  them. 

No.  23.  Berrijhrae^  Lonmay, — This  Circle  is  due  west  of  the  last- 
mentioneil  exactly  1  mile,  and  from  Lonmay  station,  by  Lumbs,  about 
a  mile  and  three-quarters  to  the  S.E.  A  roundel  of  trees  and  a  low 
dike  mark  off  tlie  spot ;  but  the  dike  is  quite  un protective  against  the 
inroads  of  cattle,  many  of  the  trees  are  fallen  across  the  central 
enclosed  area,  and  only  five  of  the  Stones  now  remain.*  These  comprise 
a  Recumbent  Stone  and  two  very  massive  Stones  still  in  situ,  and  two 
prostrate  and  broken.  The  interior  space  is  level,  and  seemingly  undis- 
turbed, and  lies  fully  2  feet  3  inches  below  the  surrounding  bank  on 
which  the  stones  are  set,  the  bank  being  quite  complete  throughout,  and 
fairly  measurable  at  any  point.  One  characteristic  of  this  Circle  appeals 
forcibly  to  the  eye  as  one  walks  round  it  on  the  outside  of  the  bank  ; 
this  is,  that  the  ground  within  the  Circle  bank  is  on  a  higher  level  than 
the  natural  surface  on  its  exterior.  In  other  words,  the  vertical  height 
of  the  bank,  though  only  27  inches  measured  to  the  interior,  is 
45  inches  measured  on  the  outside. 

The  Recumbent  Stone,  a  roughly  prism-shaped  and  long  mass  of 
whinstone,  trends  in  the  direction  of  W.  40**  N.  (mag.).  It  is  10  feet 
10  inches  in  extreme  length,  a  large  portion  of  it  being  sharply  gable- 
shaped,  and  otherwise  full  of  irregularities.  Both  its  outer  and  inner 
sides  are  nearly  vertical,  and  its  basal  width  is  3  feet  8  inches.  In 
height  above  the  ground  at  its  l)ase  it  stands  4  feet  4  inches.  Its 
eastern  extremity  is  the  narrowest,  measuring  there  only  2  feet  2  inches, 
but  at  tlie  west  fully  3  feet.  At  each  end  it  falls  short  of  touching  the 
pillars  by  several  inches.     Its  weight  is  over  9  tons. 

The  East  Pillar  lies  broken  in  two  (see  ground-plan,  fig.  24).  This, 
at  least,  is  tlie  only  reasonable  purpose  to  assign  to  the  two  great  frag- 
ments of  red  granite  that  are  embedded  near  to  its  proper  site.  The 
West  Pillar  is  a  grand  monolith,  being  an  oblong  block  of  red  granite, 

^  In  Buchan,  this  circle  is  mentioned  as  "a  very  perfect  circle,  near  Lumbs.'" 
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5  feet  broad  by  2  feet  6  inches  thick,  and  standing  clear  of  the  ground 
over  7  feet. 

The  first  Stone  of  the  Circle  (A  on  the  plan)  is  also  a  very  massive  and 
striking  ono.  It  has  a  rhomboidal  base  which  girths  12  feet  2  inches, 
and  its  outside  height  is  5  feet  2  inches  ;  on  its  inner  side,  where  its  base 
touches  the  bank,  the  height  is  3  feet  7  inches.     The  second  Stone,  B, 
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Fig.  24.  Berrybrae,  Lonmay  ;  Plan. 


is  now  prostrate.  It  is  a  broad  mass  of,  I  think,  whinstone,  measuring 
5  feet  by  3  feet  by  1  foot  6  inches.  Close  to  its  upper  and  inner  edge 
is  a  set  slab,  and  several  others  of  similar  shape  and  size  lie  about  near 
it,  and  also  near  Stone  A,  and  between  that  and  the  West  Pillar,  sugges- 
tive of  the  former  existence  of  an  inner  setting  of  stones  limiting  the 
bank. 

The  spaces  between  these  three  Stones  are  almost  exactly  equal — 

VOL.  XXXVIII.  19 
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15  feet ;  and  on  this  proportion  we  find  room  for  five  more  Stones,  thus 
completing  a  circle  of  ten  Stones. 

The  diameter  is  45  feet.  In  the  view  from  the  N.E.  (fig.  25),  the 
massive  grandeur  of  the  three  remaining  erect  Stones  is  shown,  and 
causes  the  greater  regret  at  the  loss  of  the  others,  which  contrihuted, 
even  so  lately  as  the  date  of  Pratt's  description,  towards  the  distinction 
and  completeness  of  this  Circle.  The  Hill  of  Mormond  is  seen  in  the 
distance. 


Fig.  25.  Berrybrae,  Lonmay  ;  View  from  the  N.E. 


No.  24.  Cortie  Braf,  Lonmay. — At  this  place  the  CM.  records  the  site 
of  a  Circle  on  the  crown  of  the  rising  ground,  half  a  mile  N.W.  of  the 
station  at  Lonmay.  The  site  is  now  marked  hy  two  Stones  only,  one  of 
which  (A  on  the  ground-plan,  fig.  26)  stands  2  feet  10  inches  above 
ground — a  rather  bulky  grey  granite  boulder.  The  other  is  fiush  with 
the  ground,  and  measures  4  feet  5  inches  by  3  feet.  Botli  Stones  rest 
on  a  roughly  semi-circular  mound  (indicated  by  the  dotted  line  in  plan), 
which  is  confined  by  a  dike,  and  is  about  3  feet  high.  This  possibly 
is  part  of  the  ancient  mound  upon  which  the  Stones  were  originally  set. 
More  probably,  however,  all  the  Stones  were  lifted  and  huddled 
together  at  this  spot,  which  is  now  distinguished  l>y  a  flagstaif.  We 
could  derive  no  information  from  anyone  we  met  here. 
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The  longer  axis  of  the  still  erect  Stone  A  trends  nearly  N.E.  and 
♦S.W.,  and  measures  5  feet. 

This  site  marks  the  most  northerly  Stone  Circle  site  now  extant  in 
Aberdeenshire. 

No.  25.  Tlie  Gray  Stane  of  Clochforhie. — The  Circle  once  crowning 
this  comparatively  lofty  and  conspicuous  height,  420  feet  above  sea-level, 
is  almost  as  far  to  the  north  as  the  site  last  noticed.  It  is  several 
miles  to  the  west,  and  in  the  parish  of  Kinedart.^  It  is  quite  likely  that 
the  Standing  Stones  of  Auchnagorth  were  visible  from  Clochforbie,  as 
the  two  sites  are  only  a  couple  of  miles  apart ;  but,  for  reasons  above 
given,  I  could  not  be  sure  of  this. 


^ 


\~A f"- 

Fig.  26.  Remains  of  Circle  at  Coitie  Brae. 

The  site  is  at  a  point  4*  miles  due  south  of  Gardenstown  in   Gamrie 

Buy.     The  road  between  Clochforbie  and  the  Crofts  of  Clochforbie  passes 

within  a  few  feet  of  this  Gray  Stone,  and  its  construction  must  have 

caused  the  deuKjlition  of  the  Circle ;  for  this  one  remaining  is  doubtless, 

by  its  horizontal  position,  its  bearing   by  compass,  and   its   i>onderous 

proportions,  the  Kecumbent  Stone    of   the  old  times.     It  is   a  rough, 

rounded,  rather   boat-shaped   boulder   of   whinstone  (see  figs.   27,  28), 

irregular  on  all  sides,  but  fairly  flat  on  the  top ;  and  though  almost  1 2 

feet  in  over-all  length,  and  2  feet  10  inches  broad  near  the  middle,  it  is 

in  contact  with  the  ground  for  only  some  5  feet,  thus  having  a  very 

'  It  is  well  pointed  (»ut  by  the  author  of  Buchan  that  the  older  spellings  of  this 
name  Kynedor,  Keuidor,  Keineder,  and  Kyuedart,  etc.,  prove  that  it  is  Gaelic  in 
•origin,  and  has  no  connection  with  any  King  Edward. 
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c()iisi(leral>le  overhung  at  each  extremity.  Its  greatest  height  is  3  feet 
3  iiK'lies,  and  it  rests  upon  several  small  stones.  Its  main  axis  liea 
N.W.  and  S.E.  (mag.),  and  its  weight  is  4  tons  and  a  quarter. 


?eel 


Fig.  '11.  The  Grey  Stone  of  Clochforbic  ;  Plan. 


Fig.  28.  The  Grey  Stone  of  Clochforbie  ;  View  from  the  North. 

N\»t  the  slightest  vestige  of  any  other  Stones  or  of  a  circular  area 
likely  to  have  been  that  of  the  Circle  is  now  to  l^e  seen,  and  I  came  in 
touch  with  no  one  whose  memory  could  recall  any  different  condition?. 

This  site  at  Ch»chforbie  is  distant  west  from  Berryhrae  14i  miles, 
and  for  nearly  8  miles  farther  west,  close  to  the  town  of  Banff,  there  is 
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no  indication  on  the  maps  of  any  circle  or  cairn  extant.  In  other 
words,  in  a  district  comprising  156  square  miles,  we  have  now  only  five 
^ites  recognisable  as  sites  of  Stone  Circles. 

Conclusion. — Out  of  the  diversified  megalithic  remains  thus  reported 
on,  there  are  eight  localities  which  are,  and  have  been  for  long,  mere 
sites ;  three  others,'  Greenliill,  Auld  Maud,  and  Cortiecram,  are  each 
marked  by  a  single  Stone ;  at  three  other  sites,  Skelmuir  Hill,  Cortie 
Brae,  and  Auchnagorth,  there  are  remains  of  Circles ;  and  at  the 
following  sites  we  have  either  the  personal  testimony  of  old  residents 
for  the  existence  of  a  Circle  with  Recumbent  Stone,  or  Recumbent  Stones 
themselves,  viz.,  at  Auchmaliddie,  Aikey  Brae,  L(.»udenwood,  Auchmachar, 
Strichen  House,  Gaval,  Netherton  in  Crimond,  Berrybrae,  Clochf(^rl>ie, 
■and  Auchcorthie. 

A  period  of  five  years  having  now  elapsed  since  1  received  the 
commission  from  the  Society  to  undertake  the  Survey  of  the  Stone 
Circles  of  the  North-East  of  Scotland,  it  seems  an  aj>propriat(;  moment 
^t]^which  to  place  on  record  a  few  generalisations  diidueed  from  our 
investigations. 

We  can,  for  instance,  now  answer  some  of  th(i  questions  propounded 
at  the  close  of  my  first  report.  We  can,  with  tlu^  map  before  us,  i)oint 
to  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  sites  at  which  there  either 
still  remains  a  Standing  Stone  or  a  Circle  of  Stones?,  or  at  any  rate  the 
symW  used  by  the  Ordnance  Surveyors  to  indicate  that  such  remains 
<lid  formerly  exist  at  these  sites. 

Taking  into  account  the  solitary  Recumbent  Stone  of  the  Circle  once 
existent  at  Millplough,  near  Bervie  (which  <lid  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  this  special  survey,  but  which  I  have  seen  and  illustrated  ^), 
we  can  even  state  with  precision  that  this  remarkal)le  megalithic 
feature,  unknown  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  so  far  as  re('ords  are 
trustworthy,  distinguishes  the  Circles  of  Kincardineshire,  Aberdeenshire, 
and  Banffshire  (so  far  as  yet  examined),  from  Bervie  in  tlie  south  to 
'  In  Practr.dintjSf  vol.  xxxvii.  |».  197. 
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Craighash  in  Kincardine  O'Neill,  and  a  Standing  Stone  in  Glenmuick, 
near  Ballater.  These  would,  if  the  map-records  were  all  proved  correct, 
bring  up  the  total  number  of  sites  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-five. 

A  few  sites  in  very  out-of-the-way  localities  in  Banffshire,  contiguous 
with  Aberdeenshire,  have  also  been  unvisited,  e.^.,  in  Aiarnoch  and  in 
Boyndie. 

But  in  studying  the  larger  Stone  Circles  of  this  extensive  north- 
eastern district  of  Scotland,  with  the  yearly  increasing  opportunities  for 
adding  to  our  knowledge  of  them,  one  feature  has  emerged,  which, 
because  of  its  structural  interest  and  importance,  calls  for  a  somewhat 
detailed  and  careful  notice.  It  first  suggested  itself  to  me  after  plan- 
ning the  great  Circle  at  Auchquhorthies  ^  on  Kincausie  Estate,  near  to 
and  8.W.  of  Aberdeen,  again  in  the  circle  at  Tom-na-gorn,^  and  latterly 
in  others. 

Tlie  measurable  Circles,  out  of  the  grand  total  on  record,  number  only 
seven ty-s«n' en.  We  may  divide  these  into  three  groups,  according  to 
tlieir  size  :  thus,  (1)  of  Circles  whose  diameter  is  60  feet  and  more  there 
are  forty  examples;  (2)  Circles  of  the  second  magnitude,  with  diameters 
of  from  30  feet  to  60  feet,  are  twenty-eight  in  number;  (3)  the  small 
Circles  num])er  nine  examples. 

It  is  witli  tlie  larger  Circles  that  the  following  inferences  have  to  be 
made. 

Taking  the  ground-plan  of  the  great  Circle  at  Auchquhorthies  (fig.  29), 
in  Kincausie,  as  starting-point,  and  measuring  with  compasses  to  ascertain 
tlie  common  centre  of  the  three  Stones  (A  B  C),  we  find  that  the  circum- 
ference thus  obtained  runs  many  feet  outside  of  the  Recumbent  Stone 
group.  Tliat  grouf)  of  three  great  Stones  is  on  the  circumference  of  a 
considerably  smaller  circle,  concentric  with  the  inner  stone  setting  of 
low  slabs  place<l  on  edge. 

The  same  observation  aj)plies  to  the  circles  at  Garrol  Wood,  at  Esslie, 
at  Sunlioney,  at  Dyce,  at  Tom-na-gorn,  at  Kirkton  of  Bourtie,  probably 
also  in  two  or  three  other  examples  in  the  lower  districts  not  now  dis- 
'   Proceedings,  xxxiv.  p.  145.  -  Ibid,^  p.  174. 
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playing  sutticieiil  «lat;i  fnr  exact  measurements:  and  certainly  at  Yonder 
Bognie  and  at  K«»thiomay  (surveyed  in  1902). 

The  structunil  |Mjint  s|»fcially  urge^l  may  1m»  stated  in  a  differeut 
manner;  it  means  that  the  stones  resi»eetively  to  the  west  and  to  the 
east  of  the  two  pillars  dn  not — in  the  nine  examples  adduced — stand 
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Vvi.  *J0.  Aucli([iihortliieH,  Kiiu-ausic. 

with  tlieir  longer  axis  Mn  line'  with  the  pillars,  Imt  always  *  in  line' 
with  two  ston«»s,  which  (if  n<»t  demolished)  would  complete  the  external 
circumference  of  the  circle,  and  which  are  present  in  part  in  the 
Aueln|uhorlhies  Circle,  which  therefore  gives  us  a  key  to  the  con- 
structive j>rinciph*  governing  the  circhs  of  the  lirst  magnitude. 

Now,  if— as  the  ulans  and  drawings    ^^^there  are  several  circles 
having  the  Re-  'ue  group  ^^BP>^^*^  ^"^^^^^  the  inner 
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stone  setting  by  a  series  of  long  slabs,  we  liave,  in  truth,  looking  at  the 
structure  as  a  whole,  a  double  circle  of  stones,  and  we  also  have  an 
arrangement  that  answers  to  the  earliest  descriptions  of  Stone  Circle 
with  an  accuracy  much  greater  than  is  generally  supposed. 

For,  at  a  date  long  previous  to  the  modern  era  of  close  agriculture, 
what  caught  the  eye  of  the  wandering  antiquary  was  a  ring  of  great 
pillar-stones,  and  within  it,  that  one  peculiarly  placed  stone — the 
Kecumbent  Stone — which  it  pleased  our  forefathers  to  call  the  altar. 
This  great  massive  Stone,  reclining  east  and  west,  roughly  speaking, 
and  far  greater  in  bulk,  ordinarily,  than  any  of  the  Standing  Stcmes, 
must  necessarily  have  attracted  immediate  notice,  Iwcause,  the  interior 
of  the  Circle  l)eing  grassy  all  over,  scarcely  anything  of  the  inner  setting 
would  be  visible.  The  Recuml>ent  Stone  and  its  two  pillars  thus 
formed  an  isolated  group,  well  within  the  earthen  bank  on  which  stood 
the  boundary-stones  of  the  Circle.  Nor  would  it  l>e  until  after  a  good 
deid  of  attempted  excavation  had  occurred  that  the  true  structural 
connection  between  the  Recumbent  Stone  and  the  inner  setting  was 
even  partially  revealed.  Therefore,  with  a  great  ring  of  Stones  guarding, 
as  it  were,  the  semi-prostrate  one  within,  it  is  hardly  matter  for  surprise 
that  the  earlier  observers,  content  to  examine  supt^rficially,  tilled  their 
imaginations  with  scenes  of  sacrifice  and  of  so-called  Druidical  ceremonial. 

From  some  of  these  early  notices  I  shall  now  proceed  to  (juote. 

(a)  Probably  the  first  careful  description  of  a  Stone  Circle  in  Scotland 
is  that  penned  by  Gordon  of  Straloch  ^  in  the  following  words : 
"  visuntur  septa  ingentium  stixorum,  in  orbem  disposita ;  unuui,  intra 
orlxim,  latitudine  prae  ceteris  conspicuum,  austro  obversum,  arae  locum 
praebuisse  videtur :  saxa  haec,  difficili  vectura,  saepe  a  longinquo  {)etita.'' 

The  map  accompanying  the  description  is  dated  1654. 

This  is  as  terse  a  description  tis  could  be  of  a  great  Recumbent  Stone 
situated,  like  an  altar,  well  within  the  area  of  the  orb  of  the  circle. 

(h)  In  1692  the  Rev.  I)r  James  (harden,  Prof«*ssor  of  Theology  at 
Aberdeen,  in  writing  about  Stone  Circles  to  John  Aubrey  in  London 
*  New  Description  of  Aherdcm  awl  ^rtii/ (Spalding  Cliib),  j>.  8. 
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says :  "  Two  of  the  largest  and  most  remarkable  of  these  mommients 
that  ever  I  saw  are  yet  to  be  seen  at  a  place  called  Auchincorthie,  in  the 
sliire  of  Meniis,  and  five  miles  distant  from  Aberdeen,  one  of  which 
has  two  circles  of  stones,  whereof  the  exterior  consists  of  thirteen  great 
stones  .  .  .  ."  [In  my  plan  of  this  great  circle  at  Kincausie  the  number  of 
stones  in  the  outer  ring  is  thirteen.]  "  The  other  monument,"  proceeds 
Dr  Garden,  "  which  is  full  as  large,  if  not  larger,  than  that  which  I 
have  already  described,  and  distant  from  it  about  a  bow-shot  of  ground, 
consists  of  three  circles,  having  the  same  common  center." 

This  is  the  Circle  at  Old  Bourtree  Bush,  the  remains  of  which  we 
planned  in  our  first  survey,  but  of  which  neither  of  the  two  inner 
concentric  settings  remains.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  Dr  Garden 
recognised  two  varieties  of  Stone  Circle  here.^  In  the  beautifully  clear 
plan  2  of  this  same  Auchquhorthies  Circle  made  by  James  Logan,  the 
feature  of  the  double  circle  of  stones  is  well  brought  out,  the  Recumbent 
Stone  group  standing  some  25  feet  within  the  outer  ring  of  great  Stones. 

{c)  To  quote  but  one  instance  out  of  several  in  the  Old  and  New 
Statistical  Accounts,  the  Rev.  Robert  Cook,  M.A.,  minister  of  Clatt,  in 
1842  writes  of  "the  distinct  remains  of  a  Druidical  temple,  of  which 
only  tlie  supposed  altar-stone  and  a  few  of  the  upright  stones  remain. 
The  stone  supposed  tu  have  formed  the  sacrificial  altar,  in  the  centre 
[italics  mine],  was  of  large  dimensions,"  and  so  forth. 

(d)  Lastly,  we  cite  Rev.  James  Pratt,  who  was  a  keen  observer,  and 
did  so  much  towards  the  recording,  by  description  at  least,  of  the  sites 
of  the  Circles,  and  in  arousing  the  tenants  to  set  some  value  on  tliem  as 
the  most  ancient  memorials  of  the  past  left  in  the  Buchan.  In  the 
course  of  some  general  remarks  on  the  circles  in  Old  Deer  ^  this  author 
says  :  "  Sometimes  inside  the  circle — sometimes  in  the  circumference  of 

^  Dr  Gavdeu  is  also  particular  to  note,  with  regard  to  the  cii-cles,  "  I  have  found 
nothing  hitherto,  either  in  the  name  of  these  monuments  or  the  tradition  that  go»^s 
ahout  them,  which  doth  particularly  relate  to  the  Druids,  or  point  them  out.*' 
{Archaohgiay  i.  p.  341.) 

-  Ibid.,  vol.  xxii.  p.  202. 

'  Buchan,  pp.  164,  165. 
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the  circle  itself — there  is  one  conspicuously  large  stone,  lying  flat,  which 
is  frequently  designated  the  altar-stone." 

Wlien  describing  Aikey  Brae  Circle  he  uses  these  remarkable  words  : 
**The  diameter  of  the  space  enclosed  by  the  inner  circle  is  about  50 
feet. '  This  description  implies  that  the  present  ring  of  fallen  and 
standing  Stones  was  once  surrounded .  by  another.  Whether  this  was 
precisely  concentric  with  the  Stones  as  they  now  remain,  or,  as  at 
Auchquliorthies,  the  outer  circle  tended  towards  a  horseshoe  contour, 
does  not  affect  the  point  I  am  attempting  to  elucidate,  which  is,  that 
in  a  large  number  of  the  greater  Circles  possessing  a  Recumbent  Stone, 
tliat  Stone  and  its  pillars  ^  were  set  a  considerable  distance  within  the 
area  defined  by  the  erect  monoliths. 

Reference  sliould  also  be  made  to  another  special  feature,  about  which 
perplexity  frequently  arose  when  conducting  our  examination  on  the 
spot,  but  which  is  now,  I  think,  satisfactorily  explained. 

In  the  report  of  surveys  made  in  1901  I  made  use  of  a  diagram- 
matic ground-plan  of  what  formerly  must  have  been  a  remarkably  well- 
pn^served  specimen  of  Circle  with  Recumbent  Stone  at  the  Hill  of  Fiddes 
in  Foveran.  This  plan,  drawn  by  Jas.  Anderson  in  1777,*-^  is  held  by 
him  to  l)e  a  fair  typical  example  of  the  Aberdeenshire  Circles ;  and  it 
contains  a  clear  outline  of  the  oblong-oval  platform  of  small  stones, 
projecting  inward  for  a  few  feet  from  the  inner  face  of  the  Recumbent 
Stone,  and  extending  to  the  east  and  west  of  it  for  about  the  same 
distance. 

In  none  of  tlie  Circles  examined  during  these  surveys  does  this 
definite  detail  of  *  arrangement  now  exist,  with  any  clearness  or  con- 
tinuity of  line.  But,  quite  recently,  having  access  to  a  number  of 
letters  written  by  Mr  C.  E.  Dalrymple  in  1855-56  to  Dr  John 
Stuart,  letters  which  in  many  cases  were  accompanied  by  sketch- 
plans  of  the  Circles  he  was  at  that  time  busily  engaged  in 
excavating,    I    observed,  in    the    drawing   of   the    Circle   examined   at 

'  By  the  older  observers  frequently  styleil  "  tlje  horns  of  the  altar." 
-  A rchccoloijia,  vol.  v.  p.  246. 
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Castle  Fraser,^  this  very  platform-like  structure,  elalx)rated  with  an 
attention  to  detail  that  is  valuable  as  evidence  in  a  matter  where  so 
little  evidence  is  obtainable. 

The   drawing  is   here  reproduced  -  (fig.    30).      ^Ir   Dalrymple   says 


c 


i 


w 


Fig.  30.   Balgorkar,  Castle  Fraser. 

of  4ihis  circle  : — "  The  diameter  is  from  63  to  66  feet,  being  irregular  in 
shape.     There  is  a  small  concentric  circle,  13  feet  in  diameter,  witliiu 

^  Balgorkar,  in  the  rep  )rt,  Procecdinfjs,  xxxv.  p.  201. 

2  In  this  plan  I  have  utilised  my  own  ground-plans  of  tlie  vstones,  and  added  the 
other  important  details  from  the  Dalrymple  sketch-plan. 
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the  larger  one,  but  only  defined  at  the  north  and  south  sides  by  stones 
sunk  down  to  the  subsoil,  and  showing  themselves  only  a  few  inches 
above  gi'ound.  They  touch  each  other,  and  show  generally  a  flat 
side  towards  the  centre  of  tlie  circle. 

"  Heaped  up  against  the  [Recum])ent]  IS  tone  and  the  upright  pillars 
at  either  side  of  it  was  a  low  tumulus,  about  2i  feet  in  height,  which 
was  found  to  consist  of  eartli  heaped  over  a  rude  pavement  of  small 
boulders,  enclosed  and  intersected  by  lines  of  larger  ernes  placed  as 
shown  in  the  grouiul-plan.  Just  above  this  pavement,  and  up  against 
the  [Recumbent]  Stone,  was  a  deposit  of  the  usual  bhick  mould,  covered 
by  a  small  fiat  stone  placed  horizontally,  similar  to  those  which  are  so 
often  found  laid  above  and  ])elow  these  <leposits,  but  of  which  this  was 
the  only  decided  example  found  in  the  circle.  Below  this  rude  pave- 
ment was  a  consi(l(;ra])le  <piantity  of  very  black  mould,  evidently  largely 
composed  of  charcoal,  both  powdered  down  and  in  small  pieces,  and 
extending  down  to  the  su])S()il. 

'*  At  Stone  [IV.]  ^  was  another  low  tumulus  of  earth  over  a  layer  of 
small  boulders,  and  containing  beneath  the  latter  no  h'ss  than  eight 
difi'ercnt  (le])osits  of  tiic  l>la(;k  mould  and  charcoal,  seven  of  them 
having  fragments  of  urn.s  mixed  with  them.  A  curious  feature  of  this 
tumulus  is,  that  the  Stone  Xo.  [IV.]  lies  embedded  in  it,  only  showing 
its  surfa(;e  or  little  more  above  ground,  an<l  having  every  appearance  of 
having  always  formed  part  of  it,  as  from  the  thickness  of  the  stone  its 
lower  side  reaches  nearly  down  to  the  su])soiI. 

'*At  Stone  [VI.]  was  found  a  deposit  of  black  mould  and  charcoal, 
extending  beneath  the  stone.  Xo.  [VII.]  stands  on  a  small  tumulus, 
lower  than  either  of  the  others,  covering  (as  did  also  the  soil  at  Xo. 
[VI.])  tile  same  rude  pavement,  and  containing  beneath  it  a  quantity  of 
black  mould  and  charcoal,  extending  under  the  stone  and  on  either  side 
of  it. 

'  As  Mr  Dalryniple's  inetliod  of  counting  the  Stones  ditfers  from  mine,  I  have 
jiltered  tlie  numerals,  but  of  course  the  i)Osition  of  the  Stone  is  the  same  in  relation 
to  the  Circle. 
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**The  whole  area  of  the  circle  was  found  to  be  paved  closely  and 
firmly  with  small  lH)ulder  ^  stones,  lying  a}x>ut  6  inches  or  less  l>elow  the 
surface.  These  stones  were  occasionally  as  large  as  one  man  could 
well  lift. 

"  At  the  south-west  side  of  the  circle,  where  the  ground  falls  away, 
the  deficiency  is  made  up  by  a  sort  of  rude  step  of  stones,  thus  raising 
the  height  to  that  of  the  rest  of  thci  circle,  and  making  the  area  tolerably 
level. 

"  The  small  inner  circle  before  mentioned  [C  in  the  plan]  contained, 
beneath  the  pavement,  a  quantity  of  black  mould,  mixed  with  small 
fragments  of  charcoal  and  occasional  small  pieces  of  incinerated  bones. 
These  traces  extended  as  far  as  the  circumscribing  crescents  of  small 
stones  which  mark  the  inner  circle  ;  but  beyond  them  no  bones  were 
found,  the  soil  being  throughout  the  outer  part  of  the  circle  quite 
different  in  character — a  sandy  loam,  mixed  throughout  with  small  bits 
of  charcoal,  not  presenting  the  appearance  of  black  mould,  but  of 
yellow  dotted  with  black. 

"  This  seemed  to  extend  everywhere  down  to  the  subsoil. 

"At  No.  [I.,  several  feet  within  the  l)ase  of  the  stone]  were  found  two 
deposits  of  black  mould,  mixed  with  fragments  of  urns. 

"  The  whole  of  the  urns  seemed  to  have  been  thick  and  massive  in 
material,  and  to  have  been  Inirnl ;  but  the  8ul)soil,  Injiiig  very  c/n.'^e, 
was  particularly  unfavourable  for  the  preservation  of  any  remains. 

"  The  question  suggests  itself  whether,  from  the  thinness  of  the  soil 
everywhere  covering  the  rude  pavement  throughout  the  circle,  the 
pavement  had  not  been  originally  hare,  but  had  heconie  covered  with 
soil,  formed  by  the  decay  of  vegetable  substance,  etc.  etc.,  during  the 
lapse  of  many  ages.  The  area  of  this  circle  had  evidently  never  ])een 
disturl^ed  by  tillage  or  planting,  and  the  pavement  seemed  to  hv 
everywhere  in  its  original  state." 

Apart  from  the  clear  presentation  of  the  platform  in  this  plan  and 

*  Compare  remarks  on  the  central  portion  of  the  Circle  at  Hahiuhain  in  Procty^i- 
ings,  vol.  xxxv.  p.  235. 
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description  by  Mr  C.  E.  Dalrymple,  the  account  is  valuable  because 
it  quite  as  clearly  points  out  in  what,  to  us,  strange  portion  of  the 
megalith ic  arrangement  we  must  search  for  interments  before  we 
venture  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  the  barren  condition  of  the  site. 

During  our  investigations  there  were  found  traces,  and  on  some  sites 
rather  more  than  traces,  of  this  platform  at  the  following  localities : — 
Auchquhorthies  (Kincausie),  Tyreba^ger  (Dyce),  Tomnagoni,  Whitehill 
(Monymusk),  Cothiemuir  Wood,  Old  Keig,  Auchquhorthies  (Fetter- 
near,  Inverurie),  Balquliain,  Hatton  of  Ardoyne,  and  Loanhead  in  Daviot. 
These  examples  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  prove  that  the  platform  in 
front  of  the  Recumbent  Stone  is  an  integral  part  of  the  original 
structure  in  this  type  of  Circle ;  and  this  being  so,  we  may  fairly  con- 
clude also  that  the  great  low-set  slabs  which  spring  out  of  the  ends  of 
the  platform  and  then  expand  into  the  circumference  of  the  inner 
setting  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  original  design,  as  exemplified  in 
several  of  the  Circles  just  mentioned. 

Concerning  one  other  special  detail,  conspicuous  in  only  a  few  of  the 
sites  examined,  the  presence,  I  mean,  of  two  large  blocks  of  stone 
projecting  inwards  from  the  Recumbent  Stone  nearly  at  right  angles,  we 
have  not  discovered  any  facts  helpful  towards  the  apprehension  of  their 
purpose.^  These  projecting  blocks  occur  at  Auchquhorthies  in  Fetter- 
near,  at  Tyrebagger  or  Dyce,  where  they  have  been  moved  out  of  place, 
at  Cothiemuir  Wood  (partially),  at  New  Craig  partially,  at  Ardlair  in 
Kennethmont,  and  at  Arnhill,  Rothiemay,  where  they  seem  to  be  flush 
with  the  ground. 

Mains  of  Mundurno,  Old  Machar. — This  site,  which  is  marked  on  the 
25  inch  scale  OM.  by  a  group  of  three  Stones,  was  not  examined  during 
any  of  our  regular  surveying  months,  partly  because,  l)eing  so  near 
Aberdeen,  we  invariably  posti>oned  a  visit,  partly  also  because  stress  of 
weather  prevented  us  in  reaching  the  site  on  the  few  occasions  that  an 
hour  or  two  were  spent  in  the  Granite  City. 

^  Observers  who  theorise  upon  scanty  data  suj^geat  that  the  Recumbent  Stone 
rested  on  these  blocks. 
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However,  IxMiig  requested  hy  the  co\incil  of  the  Buchan  Field  Chib 
to  read  a  paper  on  tlie  Stone  Circles,  at  Peterhead  on  the  1st  February 
1904,  I  so  arranged  my  journey  as  to  admit  of  going  out  beyond  the 
Bridge  of  Don  to  see  the  remains  at  Mundurno. 

The  site  lias  long  been  known  as  that  of  a  Circle,  but  no  further 
details  were  available  on  the  day  of  my  visit,  through  inquiries  made  in 
the  locality.  The  one  stone  now  extant  is  a  fine  vertical  {lillar  of 
quartz-veined  whinstone,  7  feet  in  height,  set  on  a  perfectly  level  piece 
of  ground  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  the  Mains  of  Mundurno,  at  a 
height  of  200  feet  above  the  sea.  This  field  would  on  a  clear  day 
command  an  extensive  prospect ;  and  though  there  is  higher  ground  in 
close  proximity,  it  is  not  high  enough  or  near  enough  to  overshadow 
the  spot. 

The  Stone  girths  at  the  base  10  feet  5  inch(!S,  and  its  longer  axis 
trends  N.W.  (mag.). 

ir. 

GLEXCORSfi  OLD  CHURCH  AM)  CHURCHYARD.     Hv  ALAN  REID, 
F.E.I.S.,  F.S.A.  Scot.     (With  rHOTOiiRAPHs  by  James  Moffat.) 

Gray  might  well  have  found  the  subject  of  his  "  Elegy"  in  that  quaint 
"God's  Acre,"  lying  under  the  shelter  of  **  Pentland's  towering  tap.' 
It  has  all  the  glamour  of  age  and  the  grace  of  beauty ;  and  over  these 
is  c^st,  and  through  them  runs  the  spell  of  KolxM't  Louis  Stevenson. 

Writing  from  Vailima  in  May  1893,  he.  said  to  his  friend  ^Ir  S.  K. 
Oockett,    "  I  shall    never   take    that  walk  by  the  Fishers'   Tryst   and 

<Tlencor.se Here  I  am  until  I  die,  and  hen;  will  I  ])e  buried 

Do  you  know  where  the  road  crosses  tlie  l)urn  under  ( llencorsi;  Church  I 
Go  there  and  say  a  prayer  for  me  :  vi/trifurus  mlutat.  See  that  it's  a 
sunny  day  ....  and  stand  on  the  right-hand  bank,  just  where  the  road 
goes  down  into  the  water,  and  sliut  your  eyes,  and  if  I  don't  aj)pear  to 
you — well,  it  can't  be  helped,  and  will  be  extremely  funny." 

Glencorse  proper  lies  midway  on  the  cross-road  leading  from  near  the 

vou  XXXVIII.  20 
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Manse  at  Crosshuiise  to  the  Fishers*  Tryst  at  Milton  Bridge.  The  old 
church,  solitary  but  not  lonely,  crowns  the  summit  of  u  water- worn 
knoll,  and  close  by  is  Glencorse  House,  famous  as  the  residence  of  Lord 
President  Inglis.  Singularly  shy  and  retiring  for  all  its  elevation  and 
modern  wooden  sjiire,  the  fabric  is  passed  })y  many,  even  in  the  search 
for  it.  Grejit  trees  conceal  it  from  the  casual  view,  but  the  steep  road 
by  the  end  of  (llencorse  lodge  leads  sheer  to  the  unlocked  wicket  at  the 
churchyard  entrance.  Symbolism  seems  almost  to  have  reached  a  climax 
in  the  nomenclature  an<l  disposition  of  these  rural  subjects.  Accidentally, 
dou)»tless,  Init  none  the  less  really,  their  plan  is  singular  and  very 
striking.  The  cliurchyard  conforms  almost  strictly  to  the  orthodox  shape 
of  a  f'orh'n,  witli  tlie  church,  a  perfect  cro^^  attached  like  a  name-plate 
to  the  rejHjsitory  of  the  dead  I 

The  meagre  descripti»:>n  of  tlie  fal)ric  given  in  the  standard  work  on 
sucli  architecture  scarcely  prepares  one  for  so  many  ]>oints  of  interest 
and  l>eauty  as  are  easily  apparent  to  every  visitor.  "  It  is  a  long,  narrow 
structure,  with  a  siuitli  transept  containing  the  Woodhouselee  loft,"  is 
nearly  all  vouclisafed  us  by  authority  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  are 
two  transepts,  equal  in  size  ami  nearly  similar  in  style,  and  these  give 
the  building  the  cruciform  appearance  so  evident  in  the  plan. 

The  outside  stairs  giving  access  to  the  L:iirds'  lofts  are  remarkable 
enough  for  detaile<l  description,  so  graceful  are  they  in  structure,  pro- 
portions, and  ad«»rnnients  among  their  compeers.  Then  the  armorial 
l>earings  on  each  siile  of  both  stair  d«x>rs  are  quite  noteworthy,  as  is  the 
tower — even  witli  its  moiem  tliough  elegant  woo<len  spire — the  vault 
under  the  (ilenci'rse  aisle,  the  string-courses  and  the  mouldings  generally, 
and  many  other  «letails  peeping  here  and  there  from  their  dark  mantling 
of  ivy. 

In  connect iv»n  with  tig.  'J,  which  shows  the  stair  and  entrance  to  the 
Glencorse  transept,  and  on  the  left  the  private  jxith  leading  to  the 
mansioii-lu»use,  it  will  be  interesting  in  quote  from  another  of  Steven- 
son's famous  letter>.  In  IS?.')  he  wrote  from  Swanston  to  Mrs  Sitwell, 
and  confessed     "  I've  Uvn  to  churcli,  and  am  not  depressed — a   great 
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step.     I  was  at  that  beautiful   charcU    my  jmtit   poume   e   prusu   was 

almufc Old  Mr  Toirmice  pivut-Ued — over  eighty ,  and  a  relic  of 

limes  forgotten,  with  hia  blaek  thread  gloves  am!  mild  old  foolisli  face. 
One  of  tlie  nicest  parts  of  it  vfm  to  see  John  Inglis,  the  jjreate^t  man  in 

*  rsiOf^-ri-i  • 


-  OR0llni7 


"Scotland,  our  JuBtice*G&nend,  and  the  only  l>oru  bwyer  I  ever  lieard, 

liatening  tt>  the  piping  old  hixLy,  aa  though  it  had  been  a  revelation^ 

^rave  and  re^|>ectful/' 

In  the  plan,  and  on  the  authority  of  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Strong/  minister 

^  Mr  Stroug  has  alao  uifori(ie4  me  tliat  Lht  floor  luvel  was  '*  two  or  thi'c^e  litep^  *' 
Itj^ci  than  the  ^nroniid  oqtsitle.  TliesNi  ate  pa  are  ijuhenteJ  un  the  pleoi  at  M.E^D. 
^iDftlti  eutriiuce  dour). 
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of  the  fmnsli,  the  pusition  nt  the  puipit  and  [»ews  in  tli<?  lat^r  arrange- 
ments of  the  cidl  huildinfj  is  imlimterh  A  j.^nllerv  filled  the  west  eml» 
ftccei*8  tn  which  wm  by  a  short  ^Utiv  letidhig  ifum  the  tower.  The 
pulpit  was  placei!  ai^ainst  a  partition  waJl  which  ran  t*>  the  K>of,  th*t 


Ftj;,  2.  St«ir  sind  £ntraiio«  to  Tmusept 

s^jmce  behind  fomniig  a  Ifihhy  uf  i^ntrmice,  and  hoMing  the  stair  wbicl^ 
[eri  to  the  vestry  heliind  the  ptilj»it.  The  preeenU>r  had  liis  *  letenui,' 
or  desk,  in  front  nf  t!ie  pnlpit ;  the  I^igaiibatik  sitters  wei-e  ae^'onimodnted 
on  eroe^^eatei  pkieeii  on  the  riju'ht  of  the  minister,  and  the  ^fanse  heAr<*rsE 
sat  siojihirly  on  his  kfu 

Chit*f  among  th^  arehitei^tnntl  feiktnre.^  that  feMam  u  the  beautiful 
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traceried  window  at  the  south  tmnsept  or  loft.  Of  this  4;harming 
detail  the  autlionty  already  quoted  remarks  —  '^The  i^uth  etid  of  this 
transept  i^  the  only  p^irt  having  any  nrtihitpctiiral  value.  The  Iraceried 
wheel-window  h  remitrkahle,  and  very  cliaractefistie  of  iho  period.'^ 


¥v^.  3»  Trticcrk'd  Window  iu  .South  Transept, 


The  photograph  copied  in  fig.  3  shows  a  window  which  is  not  a  wheel* 
windf>w,  nor  ia  it  t.'irt!idnr  in  sshiipe.  It  ii?  fairly  ovulj  and  1ms  its  tracenea 
dis).K(sedj  not  ns  the  radiations  of  a  wheels  hut  in  the  tserabluiice  of  two 
hearts  intertwined.  Outside  and  inside  the  mouldings  are  identical, 
the  workmanship  \mng  good  and  comparatively  elegant,  A  finely 
moulded  j>anel  occupies  the  space  lietwcen  the  doorway  and  the  traceried 
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>|»a('o  iiii4l<*r  tliis  loft  was 

■.  th<?    small    'resurrection 

"v  tin*  oMers  who  *  watche<l 

■  :  rt'iiiarks  on  the  architect iiro 

-      -irh  a   further  4Uotatinn  from 

-■"-: — "It   is  a  little  eruciform 

.     ^       >••  t«»  matrli,  ami  a   steej)  slate 

".  gravestones.      <  )ne  of  a  Frenrh- 

■  i  nrisniicr  in  the  military  ]»rison 

:-..«'m«'rial  1  ever  saw,  a  |H»orsehool- 

■  -  liptioii  cut   into  it  evirlently  hv 

::.h   is  sim[tle   in    the   extreme.      In 

''r-iiiruiek,  and    from   the    next    year 

....   it  was  Conjoined  hy  Act  of   Tarlia- 

.■;-:e   from   l>r  Hew  Scott's   ''Fasti,*' 

-  <:i   t.»   Penicuiek,  10th   January  101*2. 

■  ■.:'■    hel-l   with    the   Presbytery   that    a 

:     :r>''lf,    wliieh    j»r<»hahly    led    to    the 

l..i-swad«'  in    U»1G.   wlio   prohahly   had 

:<  l-'in^^  stated  that   tln^  ereetion   of  the 

":i  ii  is  (M'rlain  no  minister  was  apjMiiuted 


.,   1  I  '. 


,1.        .}    .-.'T-     ■•       ■ 

;  ,     th.    li". 


•■::-in.'.'  .!..(. r  is  Id'M],  Over  the  tracoried 
...  "^fi  ap[M'ars  tlie  «late  1609,  the  date  of  a  re- 
:  -.-A-  :he  lrans«'[.is  s(;em  l(»  have  l)een  added  to 

-.  i!i  isll,  a  thorouj^di  renovation  was  made, 
,  :-.-.Mr  hrlfry  roof,  having'  at  tliat  time  been 
'.^  :iie  ancient  baptismal  font  was  discovered 
.■\  '"urniiiL:.  This  rehc  (»f  tlie  past  has  been 
.    •iivh  erected   in    Issi-f),   fnmi  tlio  designs 

I" lis  font  is  of  one  hhu-k  (»f  stone,  cul)ical  in 
10  ]ia|rt?r-Tni]]?;  by  the  McfciBi_C^j^val^ 
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form,  19  inches  square,  with  a  circular  hollowed  basin  14  inches  wide. 
It  is  now  mounted  on  a  mo<lern  pillared  base  of  some  elegance,  and  is 
in  frequent  use.  Its  only  ornamentation  is  a  roll  bede  worked  round 
the  top  edge  and  angles.  From  the  leaded  socketings  in  the  top  it  is 
evident  that  the  font  had  originally  been  covered. 

The  arms  sculptured  on  the  south  transept  are  those  of  Sir  William 
Purves,  Bart,  of  Woodhouselee,  Advocate.  In  1669  the  Scottish 
Parliament  ratified  a  royal  grant  in  favour  of  this  gentleman,  along  with 
tlie  patronage  of  tlie  Kirk  of  Glencorce.  (In  1676  the  same  lands, 
barony,  and  patronage  were  ratified  to  James  Deans,  writer  in  Edin- 
burgh.) At  a  Presbyterial  visitation  at  Glencorse  in  September  1673,  as 
is  sliown  ])y  Dalkeith  Presbytery  records,  '*the  minister  did  show  th^ 
tlier  was  two  Communion  cups  gifted  by  Sir  Wm.  Purves,  a  table  cloath 
for  the  Communion  table,  a  laver,  and  a  baisin  of  tin  for  baptism." 

We  come  now  to  examine  the  Tombstone  Memorials,  and  naturally 
turn,  not  to  the  older  monuments,  but  to  those  that  made  their  mute 
appeal  to  Stevenson,  and  are  sought  out  by  many  visitors  largely  for  his 
sake.  The  *'  Dunkerque  "  stone  (fig.  4)  stands  near  the  N.E.  corner  of 
the  church.  It  is  a  j)lain,  round-topped  slab,  bearing  on  its  obverse  side 
a  Latin  cross,  and  on  its  front  the  simple  inscription — 

ICl  REPOSE  CHARLES 
COTTIER  DE  DUNKERQUE 
MORT   LE  8  JANVIER  1807 

"  The  most  pathetic  memorial  I  ever  saw  "  (fig.  5)  has  its  inscription 
deeply  incised  on  the  .slite,  in  a  free  script  hand,  as  follows  : — **  Sacred 
to  the  memory  of  Catherine  Ogg,  the  beloved  child  of  James  Henderson, 
42nd  Highlanders,  who  died  at  Greenlaw  on  the  25th  October  1869, 
aged  seven  months."  This  simple  *  classic '  is  to  be  found  in  front  of 
the  Somerville-Dalmore  Tomb,  a  couple  of  paces  northwards  of  Sir  John 
Cowan's  grave,  and  on  tlie  left  as  the  visitor  enters  the  ground. 

Tlie  older  tombstones  are  remarkably  well-preserved,  and  present  a 
variety  of  emblems,  symbols,  and  inscriptions,  exceedingly  interesting, 
and  in  some  respects  original  or  unique.     For  example,  a  monument  of 
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1713  (fig,  6),  standing  agaiiist  tlie  WLnxUipiiselee  stair,  has  its  iut^rip- 

tion  carved  in  curved  lines,  with  graeeful  drajwrie.^,  lianging   a,^  if  but 

temporarily  removed  U>  show  ihii  legend  beneutli  : — 

HERE  LYES 

J.AMEB  CUAIGE 
DYED  NOVE  J 8 
17  13  A  GET  4  8 
WAS  TEKKEXT 
IX  THE  HOUB  OF 

srrRE 


Fij|«  €.  The  Druptiiieii  ^lone. 

Til  is  monument  may  fairly  be  termed  beautiful ;  tlie  cherub  hmdny 
under  a  floriated  pedinjeut  are  widl-proportioiieil,  correct  in  drawing, 
and  jdea&iint  in  expression,  Fluteil  pilasters  support  the  ]>etlimcnt,  nm\ 
a  winged  cherub  head  peeps  from  under  the  ceutre  of  the  Imse  moulding, 
A  couide  of  spades  sujijiort  the  pillars^  emblematic  of  the  calling  of  the 
erstwhile  tenant  of  the  House  of  Muir  farm. 
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HERK  LYES  HELEN 
lUHKSTOWX  SPOVSE 
TO  I  AMES  MEiJGAT 
WHO  DEPARTED  THIB 
LIFE  10  ifAY  1622  HER 
AGE    WAS    32    YEARS. 


T^H 


Fig*  S.  A  Clierub  Head. 


*^  cjb verse  aide  has  initials  only,  is  dated  1094,  and  Lears  us  embleme 
^^^1*  crossbon^Ht,  and  sandglass  of  inferior  defe^ign.     This  very  old  stone 

^^Vfis  aliove  ground  3  feet  C  incbes  by  3  feet  9  inches. 
^«>Se  to  the  entrance-gate  is  a  "iniall  stnne  bearing  on  the  front  the 
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(late  1769  with  the  usual  inscrii>tum,  and  on  the  back  (fig.  8)  a  very 
strikinj^  and  (quaint  example  of  tlie  winged  cherub  head.  This  stone  lias 
been  mutilated,  and  a  broken  stay-band  adds  to  its  dilapidated  api>earanee. 
There  is,  however,  a  touch  of  true  character  and  rude  appropriateness 
in  its  style  and  proportions. 

A    little    to    the    riglit,  an  elegantly   carved  mural   tablet,  of  1743, 
invites  ctnnparison  with  the  last  stone,  which  is  of  later  date.     Here  we 


=F 


Fig.  i).   All  EmbK'inatio  Ceutie-pieoe. 

lind  till'  hgiMid  MKMENTo  MOKi,  and  the  emblems  of  Death  arraye*! 
anil  arranged  in  a  manner  somewhat  remarkable.  They  a[)|>ear  as  if 
f:ist«*nod  t«tg«'lherby  a  ribbon  .<u.sponded  from  a  ring  (fig  9),  the  centre 
«»f  a  |»retty  largo  panel  being  useil  lo  display  the  finely  relieved  emblems. 
The  ins('rii>lit>n  ap[»ears  to  right  and  left  of  the  sculpture,  but  no  interest 
attaches  to  the  facts  stated  in  the  lettering. 

The  I'arliesi  date  legibk*  is  lOlS.     It  occurs  on  a  flat,  lichen-eovered 
slab,  which  lies  tlush  with  tin'  iira«^<  nvixv  the  S.E.  door  of  the  church. 
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As  tills  stone  is  very  M,  and  in  some  re^pecta  typical,  it  i» ay  be  well  to 
!?lii>w  the  arrangemeut  of  the  letteriiij^  of  its  micleiit  itiscription  :— 


Fijtf.  10.  Th*  Earlietit  TonibAioii^  Iii«criptioii* 

Beside  llie  low  door  of  the  south  transept  there  Is  ti  table  etone^ 
the  nnly  example  In  the  churchyard,  and  a  makeshift  at  the  l>est. 
Examination  i^hows  that  this  stone  has*  at  one  tinje  been  erect,  and 
that  its  supports— H^ne  across  each  end — are  also  atones  that  at  «oin@ 
othef   petifid   have   figured   independently.     The    larg<^    table    ilab   is 
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dated  1742,  and  the  westmost  support  bears  the  usual  mortuary 
symbols.  Among  a  number  of  interesting  fragments  is  a  portion  of 
a  memorial  to  Alexander  Ferguson,  Schoolmaster,  showing  a  curious 
cherub  head  ;  and  a  very  linely  chiselled  monument  of  1704, 
which,  though  shorn  of  its  pediment,  arrests  attention  by  its 
style  and  execution.  The  front  is  flanked  by  half-round  pillars 
with  Gothic  capitals  and  correct  bases,  these  being  repeated  on 
the  back  by  flat  panelled  pilasters  of  a  distinctly  classic  type.  This 
carving  on  both  sides  of  these  old  stones  is  noteworthy,  as  is  also 
the  fact  that  several  of  them  have  done  duty  in  commemorating 
different  families. 

The  classic  designs  shown  in  the  next  two  photographs  are  of  much 
merit,  the  more  so  when  their  age  is  considered.  Both  are  mural, 
and  the  first  dates  from  1677.  The  emblematic  pediment  (fig:  11)  is 
of  a  character  quite  different  from  the  substructure,  but  the  divergence 
is  not  unpleasant.  The  winged  sandglass  and  tine  cherub  head, 
the  skull  over  the  single  bone,  with  the  head  of  Deity  crowning 
the  whole,  make  this  a  notable  example  of  the  class  to  which 
it  belongs. 

Even  more  elaborate  in  detail  is  the  second  of  these  classic  examples 
(fig.  12),  a  stone  built  against  the  east  gable  of  the  church,  and 
bearing  the  date  1727  on  the  keystone  of  the  moulding  surround- 
ing the  inscribed  panel.  Here  the  pediment  is  filled  by  a  dignified 
angel  head,  the  base  exhibiting  as  emblems  crossed  spades,  cross- 
bones,  skull,  sandglass,  and  the  legend  remember  death.  In 
inscribing  the  stone,  the  mason  has  run  three  of  the  letters  of  a 
word  right  over  the  three  members  of  the  enclosing  moulding, 
another  remarkable  feature  of  his  work  being  the  free  spelling  of 
the  word  Abernethy. 

In  marked  contrast  with  these  beautiful  sculptures  is  the  monument 
to  Robert  Brown,  which  is  dated  1745.  On  the  opposite  side  to  that 
shown  in  fig.  13  a  couple  of  flaming  torches  do  duty  as  pilasters  and 
supporters  of  the  moulding  round  the  pediment.     On  the  top  edge  of 


i 
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the  shh  siEMBNTo  mohe  is  iijcisefl,  ami  on  the  east  side,  here  shoti 
a  ecrcill  bears  the  %\me  legend.     The  Piiiblems  are  a  scythe,  a  ih 
slculJ  iiml  erfiRRlxHie'4,  i7nicle[y  rjirvecl,  mu\  enjelly  stii^gtv^tivo* 


Pig,  18*  Art  of  1715. 

The   inscriWd    fnuit    uf   th«    next   alone,    wliicli    iltiies   fmin 
mhi>\i'3  this  itjm.irkfthle  i«|uiut  Iwfore  iiolice^L     Tht*  obverse,  here  ^= 
in  figt  II,  4ocs  uot  run   askew  ;   imd  th^   pholoffniph   from  tl> 
kirulty  mad**  for  %\m  |*ai«*r  by  \Ir  James  Hoffiit,  presents  the     c3 
fidmimbJy.     Th<t  pN^iiti^nt  is  tUtg^jrith  a  mngwl  eherub  he«i«^ 
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feathering   being  very  delicately    rendered,  but    the    emljlems   of   mor- 
tality are  rather  repulsive. 

As  is  to  be  expected  in  a  rural  parish  like  Glencorse,  the  chnri^hy  ard 
meiEorials   to   Farmers,   Millers,  and   Gardeners   are   in   the   majority. 


Fig.  IC  An  of  1694, 


The  latter  dixm  are  represented  embloniatically  by  sfcveral  well-carved 
Reelsj  a  monument  of  1753  (fig.  15)  showing  tlie  l>OBt  of  these  devices. 
The  occurrence  of  the  single  bone  may  also  he  noted. 

The  memorial  of  a  Penienick  Milkr  (fig;.  16)  hears  a  grotesque  head, 
the  mill  stones  with  the  niill-ryfid,  and  asiiigle  bone  under  the  date  1754, 

VOL*  XJOtVIIL  21 
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y  ui  J  iWj  d  1 1  f  mum  im  i  n  miihm  uj  j  j  itvi  i^jj 


Jit n it 6 e   Lia.f dn € r  ^rt 

Se/U  S  tliSJ^tdSSbect  I 
Fig.  15.  A  Gaidcncr's  Tombstone. 


4^  ^^^  /^/ 


Fig.  16.  A  Miller's  Memorial. 
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The  inscriptional  gem  of  the  churchyard  is  found  on  a  roughly 
pointed  slab  of  no  great  age,  which  stands  near  the  east  end  of  the 
enclosure.  Its  quaint  rhymes  have  a  great  attraction  for  many  who  visit 
this  charming  retreat,  and  we  may  leave  it,  as  many  do,  with  their 
unconscious  humour  enlivening  somewhat  our  more  serious  reflections  :  — 

**  Death  is  not  Care,  it  is  not  paiu,  "  This  stone  is  for  to  mark  the  ground 

But  it  is  rest  and  (leace  ;  Where  Mary  Simpson  lies  ; 

Death  makes  all  our  Terrors  vain,  Lawful  wife  to  Jolin  M'Kean, 

And  bids  our  Torments  cease.  Till  death  did  close  her  eyes. 

"  Departed  life  at  Marfield  Lodge, 
The  sixteenth  of  July, 
Eigliteen  hundred  and  forty-tw^o, 
Where  she  did  calmly  die." 


III. 

A  PROPOSED  CHRONOLOGICAL  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  DRINKING- 
CUP  OR  BEAKER  CLASS  OF  FICTILIA  IN  BRITAIN.  By  The  Hon. 
JOHN  ABERCROMBY,  Secretary. 

Generally  speaking,  the  whole  ceramic  material  of  the  Bronze  Age  is 
presented  to  the  student  as  being  nearly  on  the  same  plane.  Hardly 
any  attempt  is  made  to  discriminate  between  earlier  and  later  forms ;  and 
when  this  has  been  done,  the  true  chronological  order  has  sometimes 
been  inverted.  Considering  the  great  duration  of  the  Bronze  Age,  such 
a  presentation  of  the  subject  is  unsatisfactory.  If  sufficient  light  were 
thrown  upon  it,  this  ceramic  material  would  be  seen  in  perspective,  in  a 
series  of  planes  ranging  back  from  the  foreground  to  the  extreme 
distance  in  an  orderly  manner. 

It  is  often  lamented  that  in  the  prehistoric  period  there  are  no 
written  documents.  Although  there  are  no  manuscripts  of  so  remote  a 
time,  yet  in  the  fictilia  of  the  Bronze  Age  we  have  a  surrogate  that  is  not 
to  be  despised.  If  properly  interpreted,  it  can  be  made  to  yield  no  small 
degree  of  information.  Its  mere  quantity  gives  it  importance.  It  was 
constantly  being  manufactured,  and  so  was  in  thorough  touch  with  its 
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time.  It  was  too  rude  to  be  imported  or  carried  to  a  distance,  and  so 
possesses  a  local  and  homely  interest  in  a  measure  that  no  other  relic  of 
the  past  can  attain  to. 

In  attacking  the  problem  of  the  arrangement  of  the  Bronze  Age 
ceramic  in  chronological  order,  it  is  better  and  easier  to  begin  at  the 
extreme  end  and  work  downwards  in  time.  To  do  otherwise  would 
involve  enormous,  almost  insurmountable  difficulties.  The  first 
question,  then,  to  settle  is,  which  is  the  oldest  type  of  Bronze  Age 
pottery  in  the  British  Islands?  In  a  paper  read  before  the  British 
Association  at  Belfast  in  1902,  and  again  before  the  Anthropological 
Institute  in  London  {Joui-n,  Anthrop.  Inst.,  vol.  xxxii.  375-394),  I 
tried  to  show  that  the  oldest  class  of  pottery  of  the  Bronze  Age  is  the 
*  drinking-cup.'  For  reasons  given  in  the  paper,  for  this  term  I 
proposed  to  substitute  the  word  *  beaker,'  as  being  shorter,  more  inter- 
national, and  more  appropriate.  It  is  the  only  class  of  Bronze  Age 
ceramic  in  Britain  that  is  found  associated  with  large,  well-made  flint 
daggers  of  neolithic  aspect.  With  the  exception  of  an  early  type  of 
bronze  dagger  and  other  early  pieces  of  metal,  it  is  only  found  with 
stone  bracers,  conical  jet  beads  with  a  Y-sliaped  perforation  at  the  base, 
and  other  objects  wliich  on  the  Continent  are  attributed  to  the  end  of 
the  Neolithic  Age,  which  includes  a  transition  period  wlien  copper  was 
coming  into  use.  In  the  above  paper  1  showed  that  types  a,  />,  must  have 
come  to  us  from  the  Continent  in  the  first  instance,  the  latter  type  more 
especially  from  the  valley  of  the  Central  Rhine,  about  half  a  degree 
north  and  south  of  latitude  50",  where  it  cuts  the  river  at  Mayenee. 

Whether  the  earlier  part  of  the  British  beaker  ceramic  belongs  to  the 
Transition  or  Copper  period  is  largely  a  matter  of  terminology. 
According  to  the  terminology  of  Oscar  Montelius,  the  beginning  of  tlie 
Bronze  Age  is  divided  into  two  sections,  written  as  follows :  "  Bronze 
Age.  Period  I  :  1  or  Copper  Age.  Bronze  Age.  Period  I  :  2  or 
Bronze  Age  proper,"  All  flat  axes,  many  of  whicli  are  of  copper, 
belong  to.  Period  I  :  1,  but  flanged  axes  are  assigned  to  Period  I  :  2. 
As  the  flat  triangular  knife-daggers  sometimes  found  with  beakers  are 
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also  sometimes  associated  with  flat  axes,  some  beakers  must  belong  to 
Period  I  :  1  or  the  Copper  period.  But  as  beaker  No.  72  of  jSl  is  ql 
little  later  than  or  contemporary  witli  four  flanged  axes,  all  beakers 
later  than  it  must  belong  to  the  true  Bronze  Age.  The  British  beaker 
class  may  therefore  represent  a  transition  from  Period  1:1  to  I  :  2,  and 
on  the  whole  is  doubtless  later  than  the  beaker  types  on  the  Continent. 
The  late  Dr  Thurnam,  shortly  before  his  death  in  1871,  published  in 
Archaeologia  (vol.  43,  pp.  331-400),  the  best  monograph  on  "British 
Fictile  Vessels  *'  that  has  yet  appeared.  In  it  he  divided  the  Drinking- 
Cup  or  I>eaker-class  of  sepulchral  pottery  into  three  types,  which  he 
designated  a,  /:)\  y.  These  types  I  retain,  but  subdivide  them  pro- 
visionally into  15  sub-types,  a  1-6,  />'  1-4,  y  1-5. 

a.  High-brimmed  globose  cup. 

fi.  Ovoid  cup  with  recurved  rim. 

y.  Low-brimmed  cup. 

Type  a. 
The  beaker  of  type  a  originally  consisted  of  two  organic  parts,  a  body 
and  a  neck. 

Suh-tt/pe  al. 

At  first  the  body  is  more  or  less  globose;  the  height  of  body  and 
neck  is  almost  equal  ;  at  the  base  of  the  neck  there  is  a  constriction ; 
the  neck  is  wide  with  straight  sides,  which  expand  more  or  less 
outwards  ;  sometimes  the  neck  curves  slightly  inwards  towards  the  top. 
By  degrees  the  constriction  tends  to  become  obliterated,  and  the  body, 
which  still  remains  globose,  passes  into  the  neck  with  a  gentle  curve. 
There  are  20  examples  of  this  sub-type,  of  which  16  are  here  reproduced. 

No.  1,  from  Seven  Barrows,  Lamboum  Down,  Berks,  is  7^  inches  high,  and 
now  in  tlie  Britisli  Museum. 

No.  2,  from  barrow  36,  Stonehenge,  is  7§  inches  high,  and  now  in  the  Devizes 

Museum. 

No.  3,  from  kirrow  39,  Stonehenge,  is  8i  inches  high,  and  now  in  the  Devizes 
Museiun.  It  was  found  with  a  fine  flint  dagger,  7  J  inches  long,  the  same  type 
as  one  figured  Vjy  Sir  J.  Evans.     {Anc,  Stoiie  Impl.,  fig.  264.) 
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No.  4,  from  barrow  37,  Garton  Slack,  East  Riding,  is  now  in  Mr  Mortimer's 
museum  at  Driffield,  Yorkshire.  It  was  found  at  the  centre  of  the  l>arrow, 
about  1  foot  below  the  natural  level,  with  a  very  fine  flint  dagger,  7  inches  long, 
and  a  perforated  axe-hammer. 

No.  6,  from  Green  Low,  Alsop  Moor,  Derbyshire,  is  7J  inches  high,  and  now 
in  the  Sheffield  Museum.  It  was  foimd  in  a  grave  at  the  centre  of  the  barrow, 
with  a  male  skeleton,  a  splendid  flint  dagger  6  inches  long,  a  flint  implement 
with  a  circular  head,  and  a  piece  of  spherical  pyrites.  Lower  down  were  three 
beautifully  chipped  arrow-heads  with  barbs  ana  stems,  and  three  bone  instru- 
ments, much  like  a  mesh-rule.     (Bateman,  Vestiges^  pp.  59-60.) 

No.  5  a,  b,  from  Winterbourn  Monkton,  N.  Wilts.  They  were  found  in  a 
cist  covered  by  a  large  stone,  with  a  male  skeleton,  a  recur\'ed  knife  of  flint 
3^  inches  long  and  finely  chipped,  a  large  jet  button  almost  3  inches  in  diameter 
with  a  V-shaped  perforation  at  the  base,  two  other  jet  buttons,  and  a  jet  *  pulley 
ring.'    {Crania  Britan.,  ii.  p.  58  (2).) 

No.  6,  from  Haddon  Field,  Bakewell,  Derbyshire,  is  6^  inches  high,  and  now 
in  the  Sheffield  Museum.  It  was  found  under  the  centre  of  a  cairn  of  large 
stones,  with  a  flint  arrow-head,  a  small  bronze  awl,  and  a  *  mesh-rule '  of  dee?s 
horn  6^^  inches  long.     (Bateman,  Ten  Years,  p.  106.) 

No.  6  a,  from  Figheldean,  Wilts,  is  7^  inches  high,  and  now  in  the  British 
Museum. 

No.  7,  from  barrow  93,  Durrington,  Wilts,  is  7 J  inches  high,  and  now  in  the 
Devizes  Museum. 

No.  7  a,  from  Avebury,  Wilts.  It  was  found  in  a  cist  under  a  barrow,  with 
a  bronze  knife-dagger  4  inches  long  with  three  rivet-holes,  and  a  perforated 
stone  axe  5  inches  long.     {Proc.  Arch.  Lidit.,  1849,  p.  110,  figs.  12,  13.) 

No.  7  b,  from  Grind  Low,  Derbyshire,  is  4 J  inches  high.  {Reliquary,  iii. 
p.  206.) 

No.  8,  from  barrow  5,  Winterbourn  Stoke,  Wilts,  is  5J  inches  high,  and  now 
in  the  Devizes  Museum.  With  it  was  a  'pulley  ring'  and  a  large  round  jet 
button  IJ  inches  in  diameter.  A  so-callea  *  pulley  ring'  from  Yorkshire  is 
figured  by  Canon  Greenwell  {Brit.  Barrmvs,  fig.  123). 

No.  9,  from  Needham  Market,  Suff'olk,  is  6|  inches  high,  and  now  in  the 
British  Museum. 

No.  10,  from  Rothbury,  Northumberland,  is  6^  inches  high,  and  now  in  the 
British  Museum. 

No.  11,  from  Smerril  Moor,  Derbyshire,  is  nearly  9  inches  high,  and  is  now 
in  the  Sheffield  Museum.  It  was  found  in  a  large,  irregular  grave  5  feet  deep, 
under  a  small  tumulus^  surrounded  by  an  irregular  circle  of  small  stones.  At 
the  bottom  was  a  skeleton,  this  beaker,  a  flint  dagger  4J  inches  long,  a  l>ono 
*  mesh-rule '  12  inches  long,  and  a  flint  spear-head  3  inches  long.  (Bateman, 
Ten  Years,  pp.  102-3.) 

No.  12,  from  Sliper  Low,  Brassington  Moor,  Derbyshire.  Found  with 
skeleton  of  a  child.    (Bateman,  Vestiges,  p.  52.) 
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No.  13,  from  Winterl>ourn  Stoke,  Wilts,  is  6  inches  high,  and  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  Found  with  a  skeleton  having  a  cephalic  index  of  80. 
(Pror.  Soc.  of  Antiq.^  ser.  2,  ii.  429.) 

No.  14,  from  Castem,  Wetton,  Staffordshire,  is  8}  inches  high,  and  now  in 
the  Sheffield  Museum.  The  skull  of  the  skeleton  had  a  cephalic  index  of  85*6. 
(Bateman,  Vestiges,  pj).  87,  88.) 

No.  16,  from  Dowel,  Sterudale,  Derbyshire,  is  6j  inches  high,  and  now  in 
the  Sheffield  Museum.  Found  under  a  small  l>arrow  in  a  grave  cut  3  feet  into 
the  sandstone  rock,  with  a  skeleton,  a  conical  jet  button  with  the  V-shaped 
perforation,  and  two  flints,  one  of  them  an  arrow-head.  (Bateman,  Ten  Years, 
p.  106.) 

No.  16,  from  barrow  161,  Ferry  Fryston,  W.  Riding,  is  6g  inches  high,  and 
now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  was  found  at  the  centre  of  the  barrow  in  a 
grave,  as  a  secondary  interment,  with  a  small  thin  bronze  awl  1^  inches  long. 
(Grecnwell,  Urit.  Bar.,  p.  373.) 

Suh-tt/pe  a2. 

Sub-type  a2  is  a  derivative  from  al,  an<l  branches  off  about  the  middle 

of  it,  so  that  thoy  are  partly  contemporary.     The  proportions  between 

the  body  and  the  neck  remain  the  same,  but  at  No.  17  a  shoulder  begins 

to  deveh)p,  which  development   takes   two   directions:  (1)  it   becomes 

accentuated  and  angular,  while  the  lower  part   of   the   body   becomes 

gradually  flat ;  or  (2)  the  shoulder  remains  rounded,  while  the  lower  part 

of  the  body  flattens.     There  are  twenty  examples  of  this  sul>-type,  of 

which  sixteen  are  reproduced. 

No.  17,  from  Bee  Low,  Youlgreave,  Derbyshii-e,  is  6J  inches  high,  and  now 
in  the  Sheffield  Museum.  Found  in  an  irregular  grave  about  9  feet  from  the 
centre,  cut  in  rock,  with  a  skeleton  and  a  very  fine  flint  instrument,  wliicli  may 
have  Ixjeu  a  saw  or  a  knife.  The  primary  interment  at  the  centre  consisted  of 
a  de])osit  of  burnt  lx)nes,  and  near  it  fragments  of  a  l)eaker.  (Bateman,  Vestiges, 
p.  35  ;  Tea  Years,  p.  72.) 

No.  18,  from  Hay  Top  Hill,  Monsal  Dale,  Derbyshire,  is  7^  inches  high,  and 
now  in  the  Sheflield"  Musemn.  There  were  several  interments  in  the  barrow, 
but  none  at  the  centre.  Two  food-vessels  from  one  of  them  seem  to  be  of  a 
rather  later  tyiKj  than  the  one  found  with  23a.     (Bateman,  T&fi  Years,  p.  76.) 

No.  19,  from  Denton,  Lincolnshire,  is  6  inches  high,  and  now  in  the  Collec- 
tion of  Canon  Grecnwell  at  Durham. 

No.  19a,  from  East  Kennet,  Wilts,  is  7h  inches  high.  It  was  found  under 
a  barrow,  in  a  grave  5  feet  deep,  cut  into  the  solid  chalk,  with  a  beautiful 
axe- head  of  limestone,  i)erf orated  for  a  haft,  and  a  flat  bronze  dagger  5i  inches 
X  2j|  inches,  with  3  rivets.  (Arch.  Journ.,  xxiv.  28-29  ;  Archceolog,,  vol.  43,  figs. 
83,  1.56.) 
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No.  19b,  from  Staker  Hill,  Buxton,  Derbyshire,  is  7A  inches  high,  and  now 
in  the  Sheffield  Museum.  Found  with  a  female  skeleton.  Both  mastoid  bones 
were  stained  with  green  from  contact  with  two  small  pieces  of  thin  bronze, 
bent  in  the  middle,  just  enough  to  clasp  the  lobe  of  the  ear.  (Bateman,  Ten 
Years,  80-81.) 

No.  20,  from  Long  Barrow  170,  Wilsford  Down,  Wilts,  is  8  inches  high,  and 
now  in  the  British  Miaseum. 

No.  21,  from  Rusden  Low,  Middleton,  by  Youlgreave,  Derbyshire,  is  7j 
inches  high,  and  now  in  the  Sheffield  Museum.  It  contained  a  broken  flint 
implement,  and  had  disturl>ed  a  previous  interment  with  fragments  of  another 
beaker.     (Bateman,  Ten  Years,  43,  44.) 

No.  22,  from  Ram's  Croft  Field,  near  Stanhope,  Staffordshire,  is  6^  inches 
high,  and  now  in  the  Sheffield  Museum.  Found  in  a  circular  grave,  containing 
the  skeleton  of  a  child  and  a  neat  spear-head  of  flint,  slightly  burnt.  (Bateman, 
Ten  Years,  158-9.) 

No.  23,  from  Top  Low,  Swinscoe,  Staffordshire,  is  7  inches  high,  and  now  in 
the  Sheffield  Museum.  There  were  fourteen  interments  in  the  barrow  ;  one 
cist  contained  the  skeleton  of  a  young  hog  and  a  tine  of  stag's  horn.  (Bateman, 
Ten  Years,  p.  134.) 

No.  23a,  from  Fimber,  E.  Riding,  is  now  in  the  Mortimer  Museum  at  Drif- 
field, E.  Riding.  It  was  found  at  the  bottom  of  a  grave  cut  over  6  feet  into 
the  firm  chalk  under  the  centre  of  the  Ijarrow.  Above  it  was  an  inhumed  body 
with  a  jet  necklace.  Above  this  again  was  a  cremated  interment,  with  a  fooa- 
vessel  of  a  common  type.  The  rim  is  moulded  ;  at  the  shoulder,  there  is  a 
eood-sized  groove,  with  four  perforated  stops  or  ears.  The  lower  part  of  this 
ifood-vessel  is  plain.  All  thei?e  interments  are  undoubtedly  contemporaneous. 
{Letter from  Mr  Mortinur,  Nov.  1,  1902.)  Both  vessels  are  figured  oy  Jewett 
in  Ceram.  Art.,  figs  30,  55. 

No.  24,  from  Ballynienach,  Kiliuartin,  Argyll,  is  7  inches  high,  and  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  It  was  found  in  a  non-central  cist  of  a  sepulcliral  circle. 
{Proc.  S.A.  Scot.,  vi.  348-9.) 

No.  25,  from  Lakenheath,  Suftblk,  is  7]  inches  high,  and  now  in  the  British 
Museum. 

No.  26,  from  Waterwold,  Yorkshire,  is  9  inches  high,  and  now  in  the  British 
Museum. 

No.  27,  from  barrow  242,  Folkton,  E.  Riding,  i.s  7 J  inches  high,  and  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  Found  with  a  child  burial  13  feet  from  the  centre. 
{ArchdoL,  vol.  52,  p.  11.) 

No.  27a,  from  Beckhampton,  Wilts,  is  Gi  inches  high,  {Proc.  Arch.  Instit., 
1849,  p.  109,  fig.  10). 

No.  28,  from  Mouse  I^ow,  between  Deepdale  and  Grindon,  Staffordshire,  is 
8J  inches  high,  and  now  in  the  Sheffield  Museum.  Found  in  a  cist  at  the 
centre  of  the  barrow,  with  a  skeleton,  four  beautifully  chipped  arrow-heads  with 
barbs,  a  rudely  chipped  si)ear-head,  and  a  roughly  circular  flint  implement. 
The  cephalic  index  of  the  skeleton  was  787.     (Bateman,   Ten   Years,  115-G.) 
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No.  29,  from  Fernworthy  Stone  Circle,  Dartmouth,  Devon,  is  7 J  inches  high, 
and  now  in  the  Plymoutli  Museum. 

No.  30,  from  barrow  21,  Ganton,  E.  Riding,  is  7  j  inches  high,  and  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  It  was  found  about  9  feet  south-east  of  the  centre  in  a 
grave  3J  feet  below  the  natural  level.  It  is  therefore  later  than  a  food-vessel 
of  ill-<lefined  type  found  at  the  centre.  But  it  is  doubtless  earlier  than 
No.  49,  wliich  was  12  feet  north-east  of  the  centre.  (Green well,  Brit.  Bar,^ 
pp.  161-6.) 

No.  31,  from  Newhouse  farm,  St  Fagans,  Glamorgan,  is  now  in  the  Cardiff 
Museimi. 

No.  32,  from  barrow  66,  Rudstone,  K  Riding,  is  8J  inches  high,  and  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  It  was  found  below  the  centre  of  what  seemed  to  be  a 
round  Uirrow,  raised  at  the  west  end  of  a  long  mound.  At  2  feet  above  the 
natural  surface  wa.s  the  skeleton  of  a  woman  and  this  beaker.  Under  the 
woman,  on  a  level  with  the  natural  surface,  was  a  beam  of  wood  overlying  a 
grave  2  feet  deep,  containing  an  adult  body.  With  it  was  No.  114  and  two 
round  flint  8craj>ers  and  a  small  oval  scraper.  Both  interments  were  secondary. 
{Brit.  Bar.,  pp.  253-5.) 

Sub-type  a3. 

Sub-ty[)e  a3  is  a  development  from  al,  brought  about  by  the  effacement 
of  the  constriction  at  the  base  of  the  neck,  so  that  the  body  and  neck 
are  united  by  a  continuous  curve.  It  is  distinguished  from  type  y3  by  the 
straight  sides  of  the  neck,  which  occasionally  curve  slightly  inwards 
towards  the  top,  as  also  occurs  in  al.  Eventually,  the  lower  part  of  the 
ho<ly  flattens.  Nos.  36  to  39  seem  to  belong  to  this  sub-type,  though 
tliere  are  (evidently  gaps  in  the  series,  and  jSTo.  39  is  older  than  38. 
No.  39a  is  out  of  place,  and  will  be  mentioned  under  a5.  Tliere  are 
nine  examples  of  this  sub-group,  of  which  seven  are  reproduced. 

No.  33,  from  Rams  (.'roft  Field,  Stanhope,  Staffordshire,  is  7  inches  high, 
and  now  in  the  Shettield  Museum.  It  was  found  in  a  circidar  grave,  3  feet 
ajiart  from  that  in  which  No.  '22  was  exhumed.  Mr  Bateman  observed  that 
both  beakers  are  of  the  same  clay,  and  are  so  identical  in  fabric  that  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  thev  are  the  work  of  the  same  artist  (Bateman,  Ten  Years, 
158-9).     These  two  beakers  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  contemporary. 

No.  34,  from  Worlington,  Suffolk,  is  5  inches  high,  and  now  in  the  British 
Museum.     Found  in  a  gravel-pit  with  burnt  bones. 

No.   35,   from  Brenley,  Kent,  is  6j  inches  high,  and  now  in  the  Taunton 

Museum. 

No.  35a,  from  Bland  ford  racecourse,  Dorset,  is  6  inches  high.  Found 
about  -2  feet  Ijelow  the  centre,  with  a  skeleton.     (Warne,  Celt.  Tumuli,  ii.  p.  19.) 
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No.  36b,  from  Broad  Down,  Honiton,  Devon.    (Je\\dtt,  Ceram.  Art.,  fig.  43.) 

No.  36,  from  Driffield,  E.  Riding,  is  7  inches  high,  and  now  in  the  Britieh 
Museum.  Found  in  a  cist  under  a  large  barrow,  with  a  skeleton,  a  stone 
bracer  6  inches  long  with  two  gold -headed  bronze  rivets  at  its  extremities, 
and  near  it  a  very  small  bronze  buckle  (now  lost),  part  of  a  thin  flat  bronze 
dagger  in  a  wooden  sheath,  3  large  conical  amber  buttons  with  a  V-shaped 
perforation.  The  Ixxiy  had  been  wrapt  in  linen  from  head  to  foot.  {Archrrol., 
xxxiv.,  pi.  XX.  figs.  6,  8.) 

No.  37,  from  Woodhorn,  Northuml)erland,  is  6j  inches  high,  and  now  in  the 
British  Museum. 

No.  38,  from  Broomend,  parish  of  Kintore,  Aberdeenshire,  is  7  inches  high, 
and  now  in  the  National  Museum,  Edinburgh.  It  was  foimd  in  a  cist  with 
No.  140. 

No.  39,  from  barrow  60,  Thwing,  E.  Riding,  is  9  inches  high,  and  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  Foimd  with  a  skeleton  13 J  feet  from  the  centre.  At  the 
centre,  in  a  grave  4  feet  deep,  was  a  skeleton  interment,  with  a  *  ])ulley  ring ' 
and  an  ornamented  conical  jet  button  with  the  V-shaped  i>erforation,  and 
fragments  of  a  beaker.     {Brit.  Barroics,  226-8,  figs  3,  5.) 

No.  39a,  from  Windmill  Quarry,  Wincanton,  Somerset,  is  9^  inches  hich, 
and  now  in  the  Taunton  Museum.  With  it  were  deer  bones  and  a  circular 
flint  scraper. 

Suh'type  a4. 

Sul>type  a4  is  evidently  a  derivative  from  a2,  and  branches  off  about 
the  middle  of  it.  It  is  confined  to  the  northern  part  of  Britain.  It 
differs  from  a2  in  having  a  shorter  neck,  but  agrees  with  it  in  the 
flattening  of  the  lower  part  of  the  body.  The  first  of  the  sub-type  from 
Manderston,  Berwickshire,  is  like  No.  24  from  Argyll,  though  the 
shoulder  is  higher  and  the  neck  i)roportionally  shorter,  in  this  respect 
agreeing  with  the  Fimber  example  of  a2.  Nos.  40,  41  seem  to  be 
variations  or  sports  of  this  sub-type,  for  neither  can  be  placed  in  al. 
There  are  eight  examples  of  this  sub-type,  of  which  four  are  reproduced. 

No.  40a,  from  Manderston,  Berwickshire,  was  found  in  a  cist  while  digging 
for  sand  and  gravel.  The  cover-stone  lay  about  6  inches  below  the  surface. 
{Bermck  Nat.  Club  (1882-4),  p.  304,  pi.  i.)* 

No.  40,  from  the  Hill  of  Mossplat,  Carluke,  Lanarkshire,  is  7^  inches  high, 
and  now  in  the  National  Museum  in  Edinburgh.     Found  under  a  cairn. 

No.  41,  from  Eckford,  Roxburgh,  is  8J  inches  high,  and  now  in  the  National 
Museum,  Edinburgh.  The  bottom  of  this  beaker  is  ornamented  with  chevrony 
lines.    {Proc.  S.A .  Scot.,  xxv.  29.) 
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No.  41a,  from  Amble,  Northumberland,  is  8  inches  high,  and  now  in  the 
Alnwick  Castle  Museum.  Found  in  a  ciet  dug  out  of  friable  shale,  with  a 
skeleton,  a  fragment  of  flint,  and  another  vessel  broken  in  pieces.  (Arch.  Joum., 
xiv.  262  ;  Catal.  of  Alnwick  Cast  Mas.,  pi.  xiv.  fig.  I.) 

No.  41b,  from  Beanlev  Moor,  Northumljerland,  is  now  in  the  Alnwick 
Castle  Museum.     (Alnwick  Cant.  Mm.,  pi.  xii.) 

No.  42,  from  Juni])er  Green,  Midlothian,  is  Hi  inches  high,  and  now  in  the 
National  Museum,  Edinburgh. 

No.  43,  from  Dairsie,  Fife,  is  7J  inches  high,  and  now  in  the  National 
Museum,  Edinburgh.  Found  in  a  cist  in  a  sand-pit  with  four  small  flint  arrow- 
heads, barbed  and  stemmed.     (Proc.  S.A.  Scot.  xxi.  132.) 

No.  43a,  from  Tippermallo,  Methven,  Perthshire,  is  5j  inches  high.  Found 
in  a  cultivated  field  in  a  cist  about  1  foot  below  the  surface.  With  a  decayed 
skeleton  was  this  beaker,  a  fine  circular  fiint  scraper  1 J  inches  in  diameter,  and 
a  flint-Hake  knife  or  scrajHir  Ih  inches  long,  worked  to  an  edge  on  both  sides. 
{Proc.  S.A.  Scot. J  xxxiii.  j)j).  145-G.) 

Sub-type  a5. 

Sub  type  a5  is  a  small  sub-tyi)c,  the  exact  origin  of  which  is  not  clear, 
though  its  low  height  and  the  central  position  of  the  constriction  allows 
it  to  be  compared  with  No.  8  of  al  from  Wilts.  Geographically,  it  is 
found  in  the  east  and  west  of  South  Britain,  in  Suffolk  and  Wales ; 
chronologically  it  precedes  a6,  as  No.  45  is  undoubtedly  older  than  No. 
52.  No.  47  seems  to  be  a  variety  or  development  of  this  sub-type,  and 
with  it  may  be  associated  39a,  which  otherwise  stands  isolated,  though 
both  appear  to  lead  up  to  yl .  There  are  seven  examples  of  this  sub-type, 
of  which  four  are  reproduced. 

No.  44,  from  Tuddenham,  Suffolk,  is  5|  inches  high,  and  now  in  the  British 
Museum. 

No.  45,  from  Curdle  Head,  Eriswell,  near  Lakenheath,  Suffolk,  is  7^  inches 
high,  and  now  in  the  Cambridge  Museum. 

No.  45a,  from  Castleacre,  Norfolk,  is  now  in  the  Norwich  Museum.  It  is 
not  well  figured  by  LI.  Jewitt  in  Ceram.  Art  of  Great  Britain,  fig.  1. 

No.  45b,  from  Al>erljechan,  near  Newton,  Monmouth,  is  4  inches  high. 
{Archit'oloijia,\o\.  43,  fig.  86.) 

No.  46,  from  Moel  llebog,  Snowdonia,  Carnarvon,  is  5 J  inches  high,  and 
now  in  the  British  Museum. 

No.  47,  from  Suailwell,  near  Newmarket,  Cambridgeshire,  is  Ih  inches  high, 
and  now  in  the  Cambridge  Museum. 
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Sub-type  a6. 
This  sub-type  is  derived  from  a2  and  a5,  by  gradual  degradation  till 
the  beaker  becomes  little  more  than  a  pot.  The  angles  at  the  shoulder, 
visible  at  the  beginning  of  the  series,  gradually  disappear  and  the  walls 
become  more  and  more  straight.  The  later  date  of  this  sub-type  is 
evinced  not  only  by  the  form  but  by  the  change  in  technic.  The 
ornament  on  the  beakers  from  Nos.  52-56  is  produced,  not  with  a 
notched  instrument  as  in  the  older  period,  but  with  a  pointed  instrument, 
as  is  often  the  case  on  beakers  of  type  y.  Nos.  52,  57  and  57a  descend 
from  a5,  the  others  from  a2.  There  are  eleven  examples  of  this  sul>type, 
of  which  ten  are  reproduced. 

No.  48,  from  barrow  63,  Rudstone,  E.  Riding,  is  5 J  inches  high,  and  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  It  was  found  16  feet  from  the  centre,  with  the  body  of 
a  very  young  child,  at  a  depth  of  only  4  inches  below  the  natural  surface.  At 
the  centre  of  the  barrow  was  a  secondary  interment,  beside  which  lay  a  food- 
vessel  of  the  same  type  as  that  found  with  No.  23a,  and  with  five  perforated 
eara  With  it  was  a  beautifully  barbed  and  stemmed  flint  arrow-head.  The 
food-vessel  is  probably  older  than  the  beaker.     {Brit.  Barrows,  pp.  247-9.) 

No.  49,  from  barrow  21,  Ganton,  E.  Riding,  is  7|  inches  high,  and  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  Found,  with  the  body  of  a  child,  at  a  distance  of  12  feet 
from  the  centre  of  the  barrow,  and  is  therefore  younger  than  No.  30,  which  lay 
nearer  the  centre. 

No.  50,  from  Minning  Low,  Derbyshire,  is  8 J  inches  high,  and  now  in  the 
Sheffield  Museum.  At  the  soutli  side  of  the  l>arrow  a  skeleton  was  found  at  a 
very  inconsiderable  dej)th,  and  near  the  shoulders  this  beaker  and  a  small 
bronze  pin  or  awl,  pointed  at  each  end,  and  a  rude  spear  or  arrow-head  of  tliut. 
(Bateman,  Vestiges,  p.  41.) 

No.  51,  from  Poleshead  Rwid,  Oxford,  is  now  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum. 

No.  52,  from  Snailwell,  ne^ir  Newmarket,  Cambridgeshire,  is  5i  inches  high, 
and  now  in  the  Cambridge  Museum. 

No.  53,  from  Lake,  Wilts,  is  5i  inches  high,  and  now  in  the  Devizes  Museum. 
Found  with  the  skeleton  of  a  child. 

No.  54,  from  the  smaller  Clandown  barrow,  Martinstown,  Dorset,  is  5i  inches 
high,  and  now  in  the  Dorchester  Museum. 

No.  55,  from  l>arrow  27,  Winterbourn  Stoke  Down,  Wilts,  is  7  inclies  high, 
and  now  in  the  Devizes  Musemn. 

No.  56,  from  barrow  116,  Gooclmanliam,  E.  Riding,  is  5^  inches  high,  and 
now  in  the  British  Museum.  The  bottom  of  this  beaker  is  ornamented. 
(Greenwell,  Brit.  Bar.,  325-6.) 
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.    B'ou    457,  fnm  BunwelL  a  euburb  of  Cambridge,  b  T|^  inched  higb.  asi  cow 
"^  «l>«t    <Z:tmbridge  Mua^nm. 

.  j^O-    S7a.  from  Rhoftlttirio.  Anglesey,  is  S  inohe<  bigk     Fonnd  in  a  cis:  in  i 
*"*»-y»jd.    (.Ire*.  C<tmhr^  3  aer,  xiv.  271.) 

Ttpe)3. 

^^  Ovoid  drifdHng-cnp  fcith  r^urvz-I  rhn. — In  ihis  ihen*  i>  no 
^^^^>=ic?t  demarcation  between  tbe  Kidy  of  the  cup  and  the  brim,  but  the 
^^^  glides  into  the  other  by  a  gradual  curve.  The  brim  is  of  slidit 
^  ^^^^ion,  and  in  the  Wiltshire  exam]de$  is  curveil  ouiwaixis  at  the  lip. 
•'^^    '^^xi^^lyis  oval.''     <Thumam,  Architfrl.^  vol.  43,  p.  392. ) 

"^^    first  the  body  is  rounded,  with  the  greatest  swell  ai  alxnit  a  tbinl 

'^^   beight  of  the  beaker,  and  passes  with  a  curve  into  a  curved  everiiHl 

*^-         The  development  takes  two  directions:  <1)  the  bulge  InxMUies 

'^lid  less  prominent,  till  the  walls  are  nearly  straight  and  lonninalo 

'v^ery  short  everted  neck,  Xos.  58-66.     At  this  iMmil  the  sub-tyjH? 

^**^s  j33.    (2)  The  curve  below  the  gi-eatest  swell  flattt-ns,  and  dovolojis 

^ Al^^uarked  rounded  angle.     Fn»ni  this  p<niit  the  walls  take  an  inwanl 

^*^    ^o  the  lip,  Xos.  58-62,  67-77.     There  are  twenty-four  examples 


^*i     a 


^^  tU 


>-«  8ub-t}'pe,  of  which  nineteen  are  repnxiuced. 


^J^^^T^-  58,  from  Round  way,  Wilts,  is  6^  IikIk'S  high,  and  now  in  the  IVvi/os 
^v^in?^^*!!-  It  was  found  in  an  oval  grave  sunk  to  a  depili  of  r>i  tWt  K-low  the 
Xo  ^^^^  of  the  ground,  with  the  skeleton  of  an  old  man,  a  bix>nze  tanginl  dagger 
^^^.^^^^^slies  long,  a  stone  bracer  with  a  pair  of  holes  at  cadi  end  ;  and  a  tlini 
jL^  ^^  ^^-liead.  The  white  incrustation  in  tne  lines  oomiH)sing  ilie  ornamonlation 
i^  -^..^^^'"  noticeable,  and  thui^h  so  common  on  nwilithic  inutery  on  thei\»niineni, 
"*a  ^5^  unusual  in  Great  Britain,  {inits  Arch.  Mn,i.^iu.lS:}'-(y  ;  Archu'd.,  vul. 
Lj^^s.  120,  154.) 

tirV^^^^*  ^-  58a,  from  Gospel  Hillock,  Buxtun,  Derbyshire,  is  7  ijuhos  higli.  At 
>B^^^^- ^^^Utre  of  the  barrow,  probably  on  the  natural  surfaiv,  was  a  largo  si  one.  on 
^^-^^^*^  lay  two  skeletons,  and  with  oiie  ui  them  wiLs  a  si  one  chisel  or  eell,  and 
■^i^,^*"'^  conical  Ijeads  of  Kimmeridge  shale  with  the  V-shajxHl  perforation. 
'tl:^^^  '^Xicl  the  north-west  angle  of  the  atone,  api»arently  a  little  K'low  tbe  level  oi 
^L  '^j^  ^*X>und,  were  two  skeletons  lying  on  a  i>avemeni  of  stones,  and  pr<)teeieil  hy 
Uri^i^^ingof  stones,  but  uncovered.  With  them  was  this  V»eiiker.  {h\liqunr!/, 
*-•   Bs_7  .  Arthaol.,\oh  43,  tig.  82.) 
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No,  58b,  from  Glany r  Afon,  Denbighshire,  is  6  inches  high.  (A  rchxol.,  vol. 
43,  fig.  85.) 

No.  59,  from  near  Aimer,  Stiirminster  Marshall,  Dorset,  is  8J  inches  high, 
and  now  in  the  Farnham  Museum. 

No.  60,  from  Winterslow  Hut,  Wilts,  is  8 J  inches  high,  and  now  in  the 
Ashmolean  Museum.  Found  under  a  barrow  as  a  central  interment  4  feet 
below  the  natural  level,  with  a  skeleton  of  immense  size,  a  stone  bracer  with 
three  holes  at  each  end,  and  a  tanged  knife-dagger  5f  inches  long.  (Arch.  Joum., 
i.  166-7  ;  Archseol.y  vol.  43,  pi.  xxxi.  fig.  2.) 

No.  61,  from  Largie,  Poltalloch,  Argyll,  is  9  inches  high,  and  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  Found  in  a  chambered  barrow  with  4  compartments  as  a 
secondary  interment,  with  fragments  of  two  other  beakers.  {Proc.  S.A.  Scot.,  vi. 
344-5.) 

No.  62,  from  Rotherley,  S.  Wilts,  is  8 J  inches  high,  and  now  in  the  Farnham 
Museum.  Found  at  the  foot  of  a  contracted  skeleton,  the  estimated  height  of 
which  was  5  feet  9i  inches.  There  was  no  mark  or  rise  in  the  ground  to  show 
its  position.     (Pitt  llivers,  vol.  iil  pi.  92.) 

No.  63,  from  barrow  3,  Upton  Lovel,  Wilts,  6J  inches  high,  and  now  in  the 
Devizes  Museum.    Found  in  a  low  barrow  with  a  skeleton. 

No.  64,  from  barrow  161,  Normanton,  Wilts,  is  7J  inches  high,  and  now  in 
the  Devizes  Museum.  Found  in  a  grave  nearly  6  feet  deep,  under  a  low 
barrow.  At  a  higher  level,  and  above  tne  grave,  a  skeleton  with  another  beaker 
(lost)  was  also  found. 

No.  65  from  Yarnton,  Oxfordshire,  is  now  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum. 

No.  66,  from  barrow  13,  Wilsford,  Wilt««,  is  6^  inches  high,  and  now  in  the 
Devizes  Museum. 

No.  67,  from  liarrow  20,  Rushmore  Park,  Wiltv«,  is  8|\j  inches  high,  and  now 
in  the  Farnham  Museum.  Found  under  a  low  barrow  at  a  depth  of  3  feet,  with 
a  male  skeleton  of  a  young  man  about  5  feet  6^  inches  in  height,  the  skull  of 
which  was  brachycephalous.     (Pitt  Rivers,  ii.  p.  26,  pi.  77.) 

No.  68,  from  Wor  Barrow,  Handley  Down,  Dorset,  is  5^  inches  higli,  and 
now  in  the  Farnham  Museum.  Found  in  a  circular  pit  200  feet  S.W.  of 
the  centre  of  the  l>arrow,  at  a  depth  of  2J  feet.  There  was  no  mound  over  the 
grave.  With  it  was  a  skeleton  having  a  neight  of  5  feet  4 J  inches,  the  skull  of 
which  had  a  cei)halic  index  of  80*6.     (Pitt  Rivers,  vol.  iv.  p.  114,  pi.  265.) 

No.  69,  from  Dorchester,  Dorset,  is  7  inches  high,  and  now  in  possession  of 
Mr  Charles  Prideaux,  Dorchester.  The  skull  of  the  skeleton  was  extremely 
brachy  cephal  ous. 

No.  70,  from  Summerton,  Oxon.,  is  7  j  inches  high,  and  now  in  the  British 
Museum. 

No.  71,  from  Somersham,  Hunts,  is  lOi  inches  higli,  and  now  in  the  Cam- 
bridge Museum. 

No.  72,  from  barrow  235,  Willerby,  E.  Riding,  is  4^  inclies  high,  and  now 
in  the  British  Museum.    Found  as  a  secondary  mterment  at  the  centre,  with 
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ail  adult  skeleton.  In  all  probability  it  is  later  than  4  slightly  flanged  axes 
found  8  feet  from  the  centre  and  apparently  placed  there  when  the  barrow 
was  thrown  up.     (ArchceoL,  vol.  52,  pp.  2-4.) 

No.  73,  from  near  Pickering,  N.  Riding,  is  7^  inches  high,  and  now  in 
the  Sheffield  Museum.     (Bateman,  Ten  YearSj  p.  231.) 

No.  74,  from  Court  Hill,  Dairy,  Ayrshire,  is  9  inches  high,  and  now  in  the 
National  Museum,  Edinburgh.  Found  under  a  cairn  at  the  bottom  of  a 
central  grave.     (Proc.  S.A.  Scot.  x.  284.) 

No.  75,  probably  from  Northumberland,  is  now  in  the  Newcastle  Museum. 

No.  76,  from  Lesmurdie,  Banffshire,  is  7^  inches,  now  in  the  National 
Museum,  Edinburgh.  Found  in  a  cist  In  two  adjacent  cists,  which  are 
proljably  contemporary,  were  found  Nos.  132,  143.  (Proc.  S.A.  Scot.j  i. 
206-9.) 

No.  76a,  from  Linlathen,  Monifieth,  Forfarshire,  is  7  inches  high.  Found 
in  a  central  cist  under  a  large  cainu  With  it  was  a  flat  bi*onze  knife-dagger 
4h  inches  long.    (Anderson,  Br.  and  Stone  Ageif,  figs.  6,  7.) 

No.  76b,  from  cist  3,  Eddertoun,  Ross,  is  6  inches  high.  Five  other  cists 
were  found  under  the  cairn,  three  of  which  contained  burnt  bones.  (Anderson, 
oj).  cit.y  figs.  110,  111.) 

No.  76c,  from  Auchmore,  Portsoy,  Banffshire,  is  now  in  the  Banff  Museum. 
Most  of  the  upper  part  is  broken  off,  but  the  beaker  seems  to  belong  Uy  fi\. 

Sub-type  132. 

At  first  the  body  seems  to  have  been  rounded,  but  the  greatest  swell 
lies  rather  lower  than  in  jSl ;  it  develops  in  the  same  way  as  the  second 
part  of  /S'l.  Nos.  81-83  are  from  pit  dwellings,  and  show  that  the 
beaker  type  was  not  made  solely  for  sepulchral  usage.  There  are  twelve 
examples  of  this  sub-type,  of  which  ten  are  reproduced. 

No.  77,  from  Mere  Down,  Wilts,  is  6  inches  high,  and  now  in  the  Devizes 
Museum.  Found  under  a  low  barrow  at  a  depth  ot  3^  feet,  with  two  skeletons, 
a  small  tanged  knife-dagger,  flat,  plain,  measuring  5  inches  by  1§  inches,  a 
stone  bracer  with  a  perforation  at  each  end,  two  discs  of  gold  leaf,  very  thin, 
and  rather  larger  than  a  shilling,  bearing  a  cross  with  equal  arms  and  a  row 
of  dots  round  the  circumference.    (Hoare,  Anc,  Wilts^  i.  44,  pi.  ii.) 

No.  77a,  from  Boy  ton,  Dean  Valley,  Wilts,  is  9  inches  high.  Found  with  a 
skeleton,  at  4  feet  below  the  natural  level,  under  a  barrow.  {Archxol.,  xv.  343, 
])1.  xvii.) 

No.  78,  from  Blackbush  Down,  Cranbome,  Dorset,  is  7  J  inches  high,  and  now 
in  the  Farnham  Museum. 

No.  79,  from  Al>trdeenshire,  is  4j  inches  high,  and  now  in  the  National 
Museum,  Edinburgh. 
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No.  80,  from  Highstead  gravel-pit,  Devonshire,  is  4  inches  high,  and  now  in 
the  Plymouth  Museum,  as  a  loan  from  F.  Brent,  Esfj. 

No8.  81,  82,  83,  from  Hitcham,  near  Ta])low,  Bucks,  are  4  inches,  Z^%  inches, 
and  4^  inches  high  respectively,  and  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  They 
were  found  in  removing  several  circles  1)elonging  to  pit-dwellings  near  Taplow. 
These  contained  food -vessels,  drinking-cups,  and  cinerary  urns  ;  bones  of  the 
ox,  sheej),  pig,  etc. ;  broken  pottery,  on  which  wei"e  rudely  formed  patterns ; 
in  one  vessel  was  a  fragment  of  a  polished  axe.  {Maidetihead  Natur.  Field 
Club,  Sth  Annual  Report,  1890-1,  p.  46.) 

No.  84,  from  Highstead,  Devonshire,  is  4  inches  high,  and  now  at  the 
Plymouth  Museum,  on  loan  from  F.  Brent,  Esq. 

No.  85,  from  Cholsey,  Berke,  is  6  inches  high,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

No.  86,  from  Baillieland,  Auchterarder,  Perthshire,  is  5 J  inches  high,  and  now 
in  the  National  Museum,  Edinburgh. 

No.  86a,  from  Plas  Heaton,  near  Denbigh,  is  8  inches  high.  Found  in  a 
cist  under  a  barrow,  with  a  skeleton.     {Arch.  Camb.,  3  ser.,  xiv.  273.) 


Sub-type  j83. 

In  this  sub-type  the  body  is  oval  and  neck  extremely  short.  As  all 
the  examples,  with  the  exception  of  No.  93,  are  short,  from  4  inches  to 
5J  inches  high,  perhaps  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  dwarfed  forms  of 
beakers  of  sub-type  jSl,  such  as  No.  63.  Nos.  91,  92  are  both  later  than 
a  food-vessel  of  the  same  type  as  that  found  with  No.  •23a ;  and  No. 

92  is  very  likely  ratlier  later  than  a  food-vessel  of  a  later  sub-type  than 
the  above,  as  it  was  found  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  centre.     No. 

93  was  found  in  tlie  same  barrow  as  Nos.  123-5,  139.     There  are  seven 
examples  of  tliis  sul)-tyi)e,  all  of  which  are  reproduced. 

No.  87,  from  Beggars  Heaven,  DeviFs  Dyke^  Brigliton,  Sussex,  is  5  inches 
high,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  was  found  with  a  necklace  of  thin 
bronze-U>af,  rolled  into  small  cylinders,  and  1.>eads  of  very  small  perforated 
discs  of  lignite. 

No.  88,  from  Brandon  Fields,  SutTolk,  is  3^  inches  high,  and  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  This  small  beaker,  a  fo(Kl-vessel  not  unlike  a  beaker,  and 
a  stone  bracer  with  three  perforations  at  each  end,  were  found  together  in  a  K'd 
of  drift,  extensively  worked  for  flints,  on  the  Iwmks  of  the  Little  Ouse.  Tliere 
was  no  tunmlus,  and  no  bones  accompanied  the  vessels.  {Proc.  Sac.  Ant.  t>f 
London,  2  ser.,  v.  271-2.) 

No.  89,  from  l^etween  Methwold  and  Fellwell,  Norfolk,  is  5i  inches  high,  and 
now  in  the  British  Museum. 
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No.  90,  from  Yarntou,  Oxford,  is  4^  inches  high,  and  now  in  tlie  British 
Museum. 

No.  91,  from  barrow  67,  Rudstone,  E.  Riding,  is  4 J  inches  higli,  and  now  in 
the  British  Museum.     It  was  found  about  12  feet  from  the  original  centre. 

No.  92,  from  barrow  67,  Rudstone,  £.  Riding,  is  4^  inches  high,  and  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  Found  about  21  feet  from  the  original  centre.  (Brit, 
Barrows,  pp.  259,  261.) 

No.  93,  from  barrow  62,  Rudstone,  E.  Riding,  is  6J  inches  high,  and  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  At  the  centre  of  the  barrow,  a  circular  cutting  9  feet  in 
diameter  had  l)een  made  subsequent  to  the  erection  of  the  mound.  Towards 
the  centre  of  the  cutting,  just  above  the  natural  level,  and  resting  on  a  bed  of 
charcoal,  was  the  Ixxly  of  a  young  woman  and  No.  139.  A  little  further  from 
the  centre,  and  all  but  resting  on  the  charcoal,  was  the  body  i)robably  of  a 
woman,  with  No.  93,  a  flint  knife,  2  flint  chips,  and  2  bronze  awls.  These  two 
beakers  may  therefore  l)e  regarded  as  contemporary.  At  4  feet  from  the  centre, 
and  4  feet  above  the  natural  level,  was  a  skeleton  interment,  accompanied  by  a 
food-vessel  of  quite  a  difterent  type  from  those  hitherto  mentioned,  but  one  tliat 
is  fairly  common  in  Scotland,  ana  very  abundant  in  Ireland.  From  the  level 
at  which  it  was  found  it  must  be  somewhat  later  tlian  Nos.  93, 139.  (Brit.  Bar., 
pp.  236-7.) 

Sub-type  /54. 

In  this  sub-type  the  body  is  oval,  and  passes  with  a  curve  into  the 

neck,  which  is  short  and  everted.     The  development  took  two  directions. 

(1)  The  neck  shortens,  while  the  body  retains  its  oval  form — Nos.  94, 

95,  97,  103-110;  (2)  the  position  of  the  greatest  constriction  becomes 

lower — Nos.  96,  98-102 — and  some  examples  approximate  /^l,  such  as 

No.  74,  but  without  becoming  so  angular  ;  No.  106  is  much  like  Nos.  87, 

88  of  /53,  but  I  have  placed  it  in  j84  on  account  of  the  great  geographical 

distance  that  separates  the  places  where  they  are  found,  and  the  want 

of  intervening  links  in  the  chain  of  beakers.     Whether  Nos.   107-110 

really  belong  to  this  sul>type  is  very  uncertain ;  some  perhaps  belong 

to  the  end  of  y2.     There  are   twenty   examples   of   this   sub-type,    of 

which  seventeen  are  reproduced. 

No.  94,  from  Culbone,  Exmoor,  Somerset,  is  6J  inches  high,  and  now  in  the 
Taunton  Museum.  Found,  with  a  brachycephalous  skeleton,  at  a  depth  of  5 
feet  Ixjlow  the  natural  surface.     (Somerset  Arch.  Proc,  xlii.  60-65.) 

No.  95,  from  Chagford  Common,  Exmoor,  Devon,  is  9J  inches  high,  and  now 
in  the  Plymouth  Museum. 

No.  96,  from  Lambourn  Down,  Berks,  is  5|  inches  high,  and  now  in  the 
British  Museum. 
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No.  97,  from  Clifton,  Penrith,  Westmorland,  is  7  inches  high,  and  now  in 
the  Carlisle  Museum. 

Nos.  98,  99,  from  barrow  99,  Goodmanliam,  E.  Riding,  are  5 j  inches  and  65 
inches  high  resj^ectively,  and  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  At  the  bottom 
of  a  larj^e  grave  at  the.  centre  was  the  body  of  a  young  woman,  and  near  her 
face  lay  No.  98.  This  interment  seemed  to  have  been  disturbed  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  child's  body;  close  to  its  face  was  No.  115.  About  2  feet  north 
of  the  woman's  head  lay  No.  99.  All  three  beakei*s  are  no  doubt  practiced ly 
contemporary.     (Greenwell,  Bnt.  Bar.,  p}).  308-9.) 

No.  99a,  from  barrow  245,  Folkton,  E.  Riding,  is  8J  inches  high.  (Archaeol., 
vol.  52,  p.  16.) 

No.  100,  from  Alwinton,  Northuuil^rland,  is  7^  inches  high,  and  now  in  the 
British  Museum. 

No.  101,  from  East  Barns,  E.  Lothian,  is  7|  inches  high,  and  now  in  the 
National  Museum,  Edinburgh. 

No.  101a,  from  Tent«  Moor,  Leuchars,  Fife,  is  5  inches  high.  (Proc.  S.A. 
Scot.,  xvii.  384-5.) 

No.  102,  from  Gardenstown,  Banffshire,  is  6 J  inches  high,  and  now  in  the 
Collection  of  Mr  Young,  Tortola,  Nairn.     (ReliqxMry,  new  series,  ii.  178.) 

No.  103,  from  Dunrobin  Park,  Sutherland,  is  7  inches  high,  and  now  in  the 
Dunrobin  Castle  Museum.  Found  with  tlie  skeleton  of  a  young  woman  with 
a  brachycephalous  skull,  having  a  cephalic  index  of  82*4  ;  18  quartzose,  l)each- 
rolled  pebbles;  118  small  shale  discs  about  the  size  and  thickness  of  a  three- 
penny bit,  of  which  six  were  perforated.  (Letter  from  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Joass, 
LL.D.,  Golsi)ie,  Curator  of  the  Dunrobin  Museimi.) 

No.  103a,  from  Corran  Ferry,  Inverness-shire,  is  5A  inches  high.  Found  in 
a  cist  at  4^  feet  below  the  natural  surface.  The  roof  was  formed  of  two  inclined 
.stones,  sloping  like  rafters.  The  floor  of  the  cist  was  formed  by  the  natural 
gravelly  soil.     {Proc.  S.A.  Scot.,  xxiv.  437.) 

No.  104,  from  Gordonstone,  Elgin,  is  6|  inches  high,  and  now  in  the  Elgin 
Museum. 

No.  105,  from  the  Fairy  Knowe,  Pendreich,  Bridge  of  Allan,  Stirlingshire. 
This  tumulus  was  21  feet  high,  and  had  a  diameter  of  78  feet.  The  beaker 
was  found  eml^edded  in  the  earth  at  a  depth  of  about  2  feet  from  the  summit 
of  the  mound.  At  the  centre  of  the  tumulus,  on  the  natural  level  of  the  ground, 
there  was  a  cist,  constructed  with  flat  stones  set  on  edge  and  piitly  with  dry 
masonry.  It  was  somewhat  circular  in  form  and  3  feet  deep.  The  bottom 
of  the  cist  for  a  depth  of  6  inches  was  covered  with  fatty  black  earth,  mixed 
with  charcoal  and  small  bits  of  human  bone.     {PrcK.  S.A.  Scot.,  vii,  519-21.) 

No.  106,  from  Cambusmore,  Dornoch,  Sutherland,  is.  5 A  inches  high,  and  now 
in  the  Dunrobin  Museum.  Found  in  a  cist  in  a  gravel-ljank.  (Letter  from 
Rev.  J.  M.  Joass,  LL.D.,  Golspie.) 

No.  107,  from  Cullen,  Banffshire,  is  5  inches  high,  and  now  in  the  BiinW 
Museum. 
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No.  108,  from  Slap,  TurrifF,  Aljerdeenshire,  is  6  inches  high,  and  now  in  the 
National  Museum,  Edinljurgh.  Found  with  flint  flakes.  {Proc.  S.A.  Scot.,  x. 
740.) 

No.  109,  from  Aberdeenshire,  is  4f  inches  high,  and  now   in  the  British 

Museum. 

No.  110,  from  Oryndan,  Norliam,  Northumberland,  is  5j  inches  high,  and 
now  in  the  National  Maseum,  Edinburgh. 

Type  y. 
This  type  is  de.gcribed  by  Dr  Thurnam  as  the  *  low-brimmed  cup,'  and 
was  regarded  by  him  as  a  debased  variety  of  type  a. 

Sub-fype  yl. 
This  sub-type  seems  to  be  derived  from  a  form  like  No.  47,  which 
belongs  to  the  East  Coast,  by  a  reduction  of  the  length  of  the  neck.  The 
body  was  originally  oval  or  ovoid,  the  neck  short,  and  the  junction  between 
this  and  the  body  was  abrupt  and  well  marked.  By  degrees  the  lower 
part  of  the  body  flattens  and  a  rounded  shoulder  develops — Nos.  121, 
122.  At  this  point  it  approaches  some  forms  of  y4,  such  as  Nos.  161  to 
163.  No.  113  is  out  of  place,  and  goes  w4th  No.  122a  quite  at  the  end 
of  the  series.  No.  116  is  abnormal,  but  is  contemporary  with  No  117. 
There  are  seventeen  examples  of  this  type,  of  which  twelve  are  reproduced. 

No.  Ill,  from  Hawkfield,  Lesbury,  Northumberland,  is  9|  inches  high,  and 
now  in  the  Newcastle  Museum.     Found  with  No.  127a. 

No.  Ilia,  from  AVliitehouse,  Alnwick,  is  9  inches  high,  and  now  in  the  Aln- 
wick Castle  Museum.     (Catal.  of  Aln,  Cast.  Mtis.,  pi.  xi.) 

No.  112,  from  Sacriston,  Durham,  is  6}  inches  high,  and  now  in  possession  of 
Canon  Greenwell,  of  Durham.  Found  in  a  cist  with  the  unburnt  body  of  an 
adult. 

No.  113,  from  Norham,  Northumberland,  is  7  inches  high,  and  now  in  the 
Briti.sh  Museum. 

No.  114,  from  l)arrow  66,  Rudstone,  E.  Riding,  is  7J  inches  high,  and  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  It  was  found  in  a  grave  underlying  a  skeleton  interment 
witli  No.  32. 

No.  115,  from  barrow  99,  Goodmanham,  E.  Ridhig,  is  8  inches  high,  and 
now  in  the  J^ritish  Museum.     Found  with  Nos.  98,  99. 

No.  115a,  from  Northumberland,  is  Sh  inches  high,  and  now  in  the  Alnwick 
Castle  Museum.     (Cahd.  Aln.  Cast.  Mxci.,  ]A.  xiii.) 
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No.  116,  from  North  Sunderland,  Northumberland,  is  8  inches  high,  and 
now  in  the  collection  of  Canon  Greenwell,  of  Durham.  Found,  with  the  un- 
bumt  body  of  a  girl  of  nine  years  old,  with  No.  117. 

No.  117,  from  North  Sunderland,  Northumberland,  is  5  inches  high,  and  now 
in  the  collection  of  Canon  Greenwell,  of  Durham. 

No.  118,  from  Bellingham,  Northumberland,  is  6 J  inches  high,  and  now  in 
the  British  Museum. 

No.  119,  from  Nether  Moor,  Hunsonby,  Cumberland,  is  Sh  inches  high,  and 
now  in  the  Carlisle  Museimi. 

No.  120,  from  Clifton,  Penrith,  Westmorland,  is  7  j  inches  high,  and  now  in 
the  Carlisle  Museum. 

No.  120a,  from  Mawksmill,  Gordon,  Berwickshire,  is  9  inches  high.  Found 
in  a  sand-pit,  lying  on  its  side.  (Berwick.  Nat.  Club.  (1835-6),  p.  194  ;  and  Proc. 
S.A.  Scot,  XX.  ICKl,  fig.  2.) 

No.  121,  from  Lanark  Moor,  Lanarkshire,  is  6j  inches  high,  and  now  in  the 
National  Museum,  Edinburgh.  It  was  found  with  another  beaker  very  much 
like  No.  101  in  outline,  but  more  slender. 

No.  122,  from  Ord,  Auchindoir,  Aberdeenshire,  is  75  inches  high,  and  now  in 
possession  of  Professor  Reid,  Aberdeen.  The  white  inlay  is  very  apj^arent, 
and  is  found  all  over  the  vessel. 

No.  122a,  from  barrow  197,  Bamborough,  Northumberland,  is  5^  inches 
high,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Foimd  in  a  cist  2  feet  below  the 
natural  surface,  the  cover  being  level  with  the  ground.  Inverted  over  this 
capstone  lay  a  large  cinerary  urn,  of  unusual  form  and  unique  ornamentation, 
apparently  of  a  late  epoch.  Although  tliis  l^eaker  is  a  late  one,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  contemporary  with  the  cinerarv  urn.  (Brit.  Bar.,  pp. 
415-16.) 

No.  122b,  from  Carlisle,  is  6  inches  high,  and  now  in  the  Carlisle  Museum. 


Sub-type  y2. 

This  sub-type  seems  to  be  a  derivative  of /54.  Nos.  123-5  are  from  the 
same  grave,  and  no  doubt  contemporary.  So  at  the  beginning  of 
the  series  we  find  two  varieties  :  (1)  a  more  slender  form  of  body,  passing 
with  a  curve  into  a  short  neck  ;  (2)  a  stouter  body,  where  the  curve  at  the 
base  of  the  straight  neck  almost  disappears.  Though  some  of  the  forms 
of  this  sub-type  closely  resemble  others  from  yl,  yet  their  descent  from 
a  P  sub-type  is  recognisable  by  the  passage  from  the  body  to  the  neck, 
which  is  always  softened  by  a  slight  curvature.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
series  the  walls  flatten,  and  the  original  type-form  is  less  and  less  distin- 
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guishable,  so  that  the  place  of  the  final  beakers  is  quite  uncertain.  There 
are  twenty-three  examples  of  this  sub-type,  of  which  sixteen  are 
reproduced. 

Nos.  123, 124,  125,  from  barrow  62,  Rudstone,  E.  Riding,  are  7 j  inches,  7| 
inches,  and  &h  inches  high  respectively,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
At  the  centre  of  the  barrow  was  a  circular  grave,  9  feet  in  diameter  and  lOj 
feet  deep,  at  the  bottom  of  which  were  two  cists  composed  of  slabs.  In  the 
northerly  cist  was  the  body  of  an  old  man,  and  at  his  feet  the  bodies  of  two 
very  young  children,  together  with  No.  124.  At  the  centre  of  the  other  cist 
was  a  deposit  of  burnt  bones,  chiefly  of  a  male  adult,  and  in  one  corner  lay 
No.  125.  Between  the  east  side  of  the  grave  and  the  side  of  the  first  cist  lay 
the  burnt  body  of  a  strong  male  adult  and  No.  123.  These  interments  seem  to 
liave  disturbed  a  previous  one,  as  fragmentary  bones  of  two  persons  lay  outside 
the  second  cist,  and  fragments  of  a  beaker  were  noticed  in  the  filling  in  of 
the  grave.  At  a  nuich  higher  level,  as  later  interments,  were  found  Nos.  93, 
139.     {Bnt.  JJar.y  \)]).  238-241.) 

No.  126,  from  Clifton,  Penrith,  Westmorland,  is  now  in  the  Ashmolean 
Museum. 

No.  127,  from  barrow  7,  Sherburn,  E.  Riding,  is  8j  inches  high,  and  now  in 
the  Britisli  Museum.  Found  close  to  the  north-west  edge  of  a  barrow  with  a 
diameter  of  60  feet.  The  body  lay  on  the  natural  surface  and  was  that  of  a 
young  person.    (Bnt.  Bar.,  p.  146.) 

No.  127a,  from  Lesbury,  Northumberland,  is  5  inches  high,  and  now  in  the 
Alnwick  Cast.  Museum.    Found  with  No.  111.    (Catal,  Aln.  Oust,  Mus.j  pi.  xii.) 

No.  128,  from  Turret  Burn,  North  Toridale,  Northumberland,  is  now  in  the 
Newcastle  Museum. 

No.  129,  from  Ijarrow  42,  Weaverthorpe,  E.  Riding,  is  7 j  inches  high,  and 
now  in  tlie  British  Museum.  Found  at  the  centre,  on  the  natural  surface,  as  a 
secondarv  interment,  having  disturl^  two  or  three  previously  buried  bodies. 
(Bnt.  Bar.,  p.  193.) 

No.  130,  from  barrow  61 ,  Rudstone,  E.  Riding,  is  7}  inches  high,  and  now 
in  tlie  British  Museum.  Found  with  the  body  of  probably  a  woman  of  about 
thirty  yeai-s  of  age.     (Bnt.  Bar.,  p.  231.) 

No.  131,  from  Collessie,  Fife,  is  9  inches  high,  and  now  in  the  National 
Museum,  Edinburgh.  Found  in  a  stone  cist  on  the  natural  surface,  nearly  at 
the  centre  of  a  large  cairn  about  120  feet  in  diameter  and  about  14  feet  high. 
About  12  feet  from  the  centre  was  an  oval  pit  6  feet  deep,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  lay  No.  142  in  fragments.  About  25  feet  from  the  centre  was  another 
hole  4  feet  deep,  containing  fragments  of  burnt  human  bones.  Among  these 
lay  a  thin  triangular  knife-dagger  6  inches  long,  and  near  it  the  gold  mounting 
of  the  handle.     (Andei'sou,  Br,  and  Stone  Ages,  figs.  4,  6.) 

No.  132,  from  Lesmurdie,  Banffshire,  is  7J  inches  high,  and  now  in  the 
National  ^Museum,  Edinburgh.  Found  in  a  cist  with  a  skeleton  interment ;  the 
skull  was  platycephalic,  and  had  a  cephalic  index  of  85.  Two  adjacent  cists 
contained  Nos.  76  and  143,  so  they  may  be  regarded  as  contemporary. 
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No.  133,  from  Aberdeenshire,  is  6J  inches  high,  and  now  in  the  National 
Museum,  Edinburgh. 

No.  133  a,  b,  from  Balbridie,  Durris,  Aberdeensliire.  There  are  two  photo- 
graphs of  these  beakers  in  the  Marischal  Coll.  Museum,  Aberdeen,  which 
pernaps  belong  to  the  series,  but  the  photographs  I  have  are  too  small  and 
indistinct  to  be  sure  on  this  point. 

No,  133c,  from  Brougham,  Penrith,  "Westmorland,  is  3|  inches  high.  Said 
to  have  l)een  found  with  a  food-vessel  which  was  in  fragments.  (ArcJia'oL,  vol. 
45,  p.  414.) 

No.  133d,  from  King's  Wells,  Fallaws,  Monikie,  Forfarshire,  is  8  inches  high, 
and  now  in  the  National  Museum,  Edinburgh.  Found  in  a  cist  with  Hint 
implements  and  a  rubbing-stone.     (Proc.  S.A.  Scot.,  x.  26.) 

No.  134,  from  near  Aberdeen,  is  8  inches  high,  and  now  in  the  Collection  of 
Mr  Young,  Tortola,  Nairn.     Found  in  a  cist  with  burnt  Ix>ne8. 

No.  134a,  from  Nomnside,  Fern,  Forfarshire,  is  8 J  inches  high.  (Proc. 
S.A,  Scot.,  xxvii.  66.) 

No.  135,  from  Windy  Main?,  Humbie,  E.  Lothian,  is  6h  inches  high,  and 
now  in  the  National  Museum,  Edinburgh.  Found  in  a  *cist  in  digging  for 
sand.     {Proc.  S.A.  Scot.,  iii.  51.) 

No.  136,  from  Bankhead,  Pitsligo,  Aberdeenshire,  is  4J  inches  high,  and  now 
in  tne  Peterhead  Museiun. 

No.  137,  from  near  Elgin,  is  6 J  inches  high,  and  now  hi  the  National 
Museum,  Edinburgh. 

No.  137a,  from  Tartraven,  Linlithgow,  is  5i  inches  high,  and  now  in  the 
National  Museum,  Edinburgh. 

No.  138,  from  Sleej)ie's  Hill,  Urquhart,  Elginshire,  is  5|  inches  high,  and 
now  in  the  Elgin  Museum. 

Sub-tfjpe  y3. 

To  judge  from  its  proportions,  this  su])-type  is  derived  from  an  Kast 
Coast  form  like  Nos.  44,  45,  of  a5.  At  first  the  neck  is  only  a  little 
shorter  than  the  body  ;  the  body  is  well  rounded  and  the  constriction  is 
very  strongly  marked.  By  degrees  the  lower  part  of  the  body  flattens 
and  the  body  lengthens  at  the  expense  of  the  neck,  which  becomes 
shorter.  Although  the  angle  between  the  neck  and  body  in  No.  143 
seems  much  blunted  on  its  left  side,  if  the  vessel  is  turned  a  little  to  the 
right  the  angle  is  seen  very  clearly.  AVhether  No.  148  l>elongs  to  this 
series  is  uncertain.  There  are  fourteen  examples  of  this  su])-type,  «»f 
which  ten  are  reproduced. 
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No.  139,  from  l>arrow  62,  Rudstone,  E.  Riding,  is  6  inches  liigh,  and  now  in 
llie  British  Museiun.  It  was  found  in  the  sjime  barrow  as  No.  93.  At  a 
greatly  lower  level  were  found  Nos.  123-5. 

No.  140,  from  Broomend,  Inverurie,  Al>erdeenshire,  is  6  inches  high,  and 
now  in  the  National  Museum,  Edinburgh.  It  was  found  in  the  same  cist  as 
No.  38. 

No.  141,  from  Crawford,  Lanarkshire,  is  6  inches  high,  and  now  in  the 
National  ^luseum,  Edinburgh.  Found  in  a  central  cist  under  a  cairn,  with  a 
bronze  ring  3  inches  in  diameter.     (Anderson,  Br.  and  Ston^'  Age:ij  figs.  64,  65.) 

No.  142,  from  Collessie,  Fife,  is  7  inches  high,  and  now  in  the  National 
Museum,  Edinburgh.     It  was  found  in  the  same  cairn  as  No.  131. 

No.  143,  from  Lesmurdie,  Banffshire,  is  5j  inches  high,  and  now  in  the 
National  ^luseum,  Edinburgh.  It  was  found  in  a  cist  adjacent  to  two  others 
conUiining  Nos.  76  and  132.     {Proc.  S.A.  Scot.,  i.  206-9.) 

No.  143a,  from  Kirkbuddo,  Forfarshire,  is  4  inches  high.  Figure<l  by 
Thurnam  in  ArchxolHjia,  vol.  43,  pi.  31,  fig.  6. 

No.  143  b,  C,  from  Hojirig  farm,  Cockburn.sjiath,  Berwi(;kshii-e.  Found  in 
the  same  cist  under  a  barrow.     {Bermck  Nat.  Club  (1887-9),  pp.  131-6.) 

No.  144,  from  Fyrish,  Evanton,  Ross-shire,  is  6  inches  high,  and  now  in  the 
National  Mu.seum,  Edinburgh.  Found  in  a  cist  with  a  l)rachycephalous  skeleton 
and  a  bracer  of  felstone  4i  inches  long,  with  a  pair  of  holes  at  each  end.  (Fror. 
S.A.  Sc(>f.,  vi.  233  ;  Br.  and  Stone  Ages,  fig.  12.) 

Nos.  145, 146,  from  Ellon,  Aberdeenshire,  are  4.V  inclies  and  5j  inches  high 
respectivelv,  and  now  in  the  National  Museum,  Edinburgh.  Perhaps  they 
were  found  with  four  Hint  arrow-heads.     {Proc.  S.A.  Scot.,  xxvi.  262.) 

No.  147,  from  Callachally,  Olenforsa,  Mull,  is  6j  inches  high,  and  now  in 
the  National  Mus<nim,  Edinburgh.  Found  with  fragments  of  a  bronze  blade, 
and  a  bracer  of  greenstone,  with  a  jHirforation  at  each  end.  (Proc.  S.A.  Scot.,  \\. 
537.) 

No.  147a,  from  near  Kincardine  Ca.stle,  Perthshire,  is  5  inches  high.  Found 
in  a  cist  with  a  buint  Ixxly.     (Proc.  S.A.  Scot.,  xii.  682.) 

No.  148,  from  Ross-shire  probal)ly,  is  5^  inches  high,  and  now  in  the  National 
Museum,  Edinburgh. 

Suh-ft/pe  y4. 

This  su])-type  is  perhaps  derived  from  a  form  like  No.  41  of  a4  by 
shortening  the  neck.  It  begins  with  a  well-rounded  body  and  a  relatively 
longisb  everted  neck.  By  degrees  the  body  lengthens  at  the  expense  of 
the  neck,  and  its  curves  tend  to  flatten  at  both  ends.  The  greatest  curva- 
ture then  lies  about  the  centre  of  the  body.  Whether  Nos.  157,  161-3 
belong  to    the  series  is  uncertain,  as  the  greatest  diameters  lie  rather 
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No.  165,  from  Cursed  Field,  Windmill  Hill,  Aiicroft,  Xorthuniberland,  is 
6J  inches  high,  and  now  in  the  Collection  of  Canon  Greenwell,  of  Durham. 
Found  with  Uie  skeleton  of  a  male  adult. 

Nos.  166, 167,  from  Caikmuir  Hill,  Borthwick,  Mid-Lothian,  are  6|  and  7^ 
inches  high  respectively,  and  now  in  the  National  Musemn,  Edinburgh. 
Whether  tliey  were  found  in  the  same  cist  is  uncertain.  {Proc,  S.A.  Hcot.,  ii. 
482.) 

No.  168,  from  Inveramsay,  Chapel  of  Garioch,  AlDerdeenshire,  is  7|  inches 
high,  and  now  in  the  National  Museum,  Edinburgh.  (Proc.  S.A.  Scot.,  iv. 
165.) 

No.  168a,  from  Buckie,  Banffshire,  is  7  inches  high,  and  now  in  the  National 
Museum,  Edinburgh.  Found  in  a  cist  about  2  feet  below  the  surface  with 
a  skeleton.  {Proc.  S.A.  Scot.,  xvi.  414.)  Figured  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
Museum. 

No.  169,  from  Achroisk,  Boharm,  Banffshire,  is  6  inches  high,  and  now  in 
the  National  Museum,  Edinburgh.  Found  with  a  skeleton  in  a  cist  4  feet 
below  the  surface  of  a  sand-knoll.    {Proc.  S.A.  Scot.,  viii.  381.) 

No.  169a,  from  Clashfarquhar,  Banchory,  Aberdeenshire,  is  6|  inches  liigh, 
and  now  in  the  Free  Church  College,  Al)erdeen. 

No.  170,  from  Cawdor  Castle,  Nairn,  is  6J  inches  high,  and  now  in  the 
British  Museum. 

No.  171,  from  Savock,  Longside,  Aljerdeenshire,  is  now  in  the  Peterhead 
Museum. 

The  222  beakers  classified  in  the  preceding  pages  do  not  exhaust  the 
total  number  that  have  been  brought  to  light.  Mr  Mortimer  of 
Driffield  has  a  good  many  in  his  collection  which  I  have  not  noticed,  as 
he  has  a  book  in  the  press  in  which  the  excavations  he  has  made  in  the 
East  Riding  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  will  be  fully  described 
and  illustrated.  There  are  a  few  more  in  private  collections  ov  in  small 
local  museums  of  which  I  only  know  the  type  or  of  which  I  have  never 
heard.  According  to  Thurnam,  thirty-six  beakers  were  found  in  AVilts 
by  Hoare  and  Cunnington,  of  which  only  nine  are  preserved.  Of  those 
discovered  in  the  counties  of  Derby  and  Stafford  by  Mr  Bateman  a])0ut 
sixteen  were  too  fragmentary  to  restore,  and  are  consequently  lost. 
Dunng  the  last  hundred  years  a  good  many  casual  finds  of  beakers  must 
have  been  made  of  which  there  is  no  record,  or  no  more  than  that  the 
vessel  was  in  fragments  and  these  thrown  away.  In  Ireland  tlien^  are 
in  the  Dublin  Museum  fragments  horn  Moytura,  Sligo,  of  two  or  three 
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beakers  of  type  fd.  What  seems  to  be  a  late  beaker  of  the  same  type 
from  ^[ount  Stewart,  Co.  Down,  lias  been  figured  in  the  Dublin  Pennij 
Journal  (1832,  i.  108),  but  ^Er  George  Coffey  will  iiot  allow  it  to  j)ass 
muster,  and  at  any  rate  it  is  very  dou])tful. 

Diagram  I.  The  classification  of  the  beaker-class  here  proposed  can  lie 
focussed  in  a  diagram,  which  shows  a£a  glance  how  it  works  out  and  the 
inferences  that  follow  from  it.  In  the  preceding  pages  mention  has 
be(?n  made  of  beakers  of  different  type  being  found  together,  and  being 
therefore  contemporary.  Taking  advantage  of  these  helps,  it  is  possible 
to  synchronise,  at  one  or  more  points  in  their  course,  nearly  all  the  fifteen 
sub-types.  The  next  thing  to  make  sure  of  is,  that  the  sequences  are  in 
the  right  direction.  No  one  will,  1  think,  maintain  that  the  sequence 
al,  2,  6  is  in  the  opj)osite  direction  and  to  be  reversed,  for  here  we  have 
the  flint  daggers  to  fall  back  upon  as  evidence  to  the  contrary.  If  it 
is  true  of  type  a  that  the  evolution  on  the  whole  is  retrograde,  from  good 
to  ])ad,  and  from  bad  to  worse,  we  are  entitled  to  believe  that  the  same 
princij)le  holds  good  for  types  ^,  y.  Hence  a  difficulty  arises  in  placing 
the  terminal  l>eakers  in  most  of  the  sub-types.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  beaker  period  the  form  had  degenerated  to  such  an  extent, 
and  we  have  such  ill-shaped,  misbegotten  examples  to  deal  with,  that  it 
is  im])ossible  to  assign  them  with  certainty  to  this  or  that  sub-type. 
Yet,  from  a  practical,  chronological  point  of  view,  this  is  of  less  import- 
ance, as  they  all  belong  to  the  close  of  the  period. 

Diagram  I.  is  drawn  to  scale,  a  jV  of  an  inch  being  allowed  for  each 
beaker,  so  that  the  length  of  each  line  is  proportionate  to  the  number  of 
examples  in  each  sub-type. 

If  every  beaker  made  in  the  country  had  been  preserved,  was  then 
arranged  correctly  in  fifteen  sub-types  and  drawn  to  scale  in  the  same  way 
as  the  diagram,  then  the  length  of  a  line  A  I>  drawn  between  the  extremities 
wouhl  represent  graphically  the  length  of  life  of  the  beaker-class  with 
abs<jlute  accuracy.  If  we  also  knew  exactly  what  this  line  represented 
in  t(!rms  of  years,  by  dividing  A  B  into  spaces  of  fifty  years  each  and 
drawing  horizontal  lines  through  the  j)oints,  all  the  beakers  between  each 
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space  would  belong  to  a  definite  time  with  absolute  certainty.  There 
would  be  no  error.  So  too  if,  in  default  of  having  all  the  beakers, 
we  have  only  a  proportion  of  them,  so  long  as  that  proportion  was  the 
same  in  each  sub-type,  the  new  line  A'  B'  would  be  as  true  as  A  B  ;  it 
it  would  only  be  proportionally  shorter.  But  a  source  of  error  would 
creep  in  if  the  number  of  years  represented  by  A  B  or  A'  B'  was  unknown 
and  had  to  be  estimated.  The  error  might  be  either  on  the  side  of  excess 
or  of  deficiency  of  years,  and  can  easily  be  visualised  on  a  small  diagram. 
For  instance,  if  A  B  is  estimated  at  150  years,  it  might  be  50  years  over 
or  umler  the  truth.     Let  AB  represent  a  line  estimated  to  cover  150 
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years  and  divide  it  into  3  spaces  of  50  years  each.  Let  ah'  represent 
a  true  space  of  100  years,  and  divide  it  into  2  equal  spaces.  Let 
a  b"  represent  a  true  space  of  200  years,  and  divide  it  into  4  equal 
spaces.  If  A  B  is  underestimated  by  50  years,  the  beakers  on  eiich  side 
of  the  50-year  point  will  be  underestimated  by  about  17  years ;  on  each 
side  of  the  75-year  point  they  will  be  25  years  less  than  the  true 
time;  at  the  100-year  point  they  will  be  about  35  years  short 
and  at  the  150-year  point  will  be  50  years  short  of  the  true  time.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  A  B  is  overestimated  by  50  years,  the  beakers  on  each 
side  of  the  50-year  point  are  17  years  in  excess  of  the  true  time ; 
at  the  75-year  point  they  are  25  years  in  excess,  and  at  the  150-year 
point  are  50  years  out  of  reckoning.       From  this  diagram  it  is  evident 
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that  the  full  force  of  the  error  does  not  take  effect  till  the  close  of  the 
series,  and  that  for  the  first  half  of  it  the  progressive  error  can  never  be 
more  than  ±  25  years,  or  less  than  a  generation — no  great  miscalculation 
in  an  investigation  of  this  sort. 

In  diagram  I.  the  lines  that  represent  the  lengths  of  the  sub-types  are 
necessarily  drawn  on  the  assumption  that  each  is  equally  well  represented 
and  bears  the  same  proportion  to  those  that  are  lost  or  missing.  This 
postulate  is  not  likely  to  be  perfectly  accurate,  though  I  think  there  is 
a  considerable  probability  that  the  difference  in  proportion  between  them 
is  not  very  great,  and  not  likely  to  cause  any  outrageous  error.  Although 
they  were  separated  for  convenience,  al,  2,  6,  form  a  single  sequence,  and 
can  be  treated  as  unity.  The  line  A  B,  therefore,  lietween  the  beginning 
of  al,  and  the  end  a6,  represents  the  length  of  time  that  type  a  existed 
in  Britain.     1  estimate  it  at  150  years,  or  five  generations,  though  for  all 

1  know  this  length  of  time  might  be  doubled. 

Construction  of  Diotjram  I. 

ol. — This  line  is  a  |)erpendicular  20  units  long,  each  unit  being  ^^  of  an  inch, 
as  the  series  consists  of  20  members. 

a2. — As  this  sub-tyi^  branches  olF  about  the  middle  of  al,  a  line  of  20  units, 
there  l>eing  20  examples,  is  drawn  parallel  to  al  at  10  units  from  its  starting- 
point. 

o3. — This  sub-tyiM?  bifurcates  from  a2  at  No,  22.  Its  line  is  drawn  parallel 
to  a2  with  a  length  of  9  units. 

o4. — This  sub-type  diverges  from  a2  about  its  centre.  Its  line  is  drawn 
parallel  to  it  with  a  length  of  8  units. 

a5. — There  is  nothing  to  fix  the  exact  position  of  this  8ul)-type.  Provision- 
ally it  is  drawn  to  begin  at  the  centre  of  a2  with  a  length  of  7  units. 

a6. — This  sub-type  is  a  prolongation  of  a2  and  of  a5.  A  line  of  8  units  in 
length  is  drawn  parallel  to  a2,  beginning  where  the  latter  tenninates  ;  another 
of  3  units  is  drawn  in  prolongation  of  a5,  allowing  a  gap  of  4  units,  but  the 
length  of  this  interval  cannot  l>e  determined  at  present. 

Tlie  line  AB  has  a  length  of  39  units.  Estimating  this  at  150  years,  the 
space  between  each  unit  of  length  is  equal  to  3*84  years,  or  13  units  to  50  years. 

^1. — The  general  position  of  this  sub-type  is  found  as  follows.     No.  32  of 

02  was  found  inmiediately  over  a  grave  containing  No.  114  of  7I.  No  doubt 
they  are  practically  contemporary,  though  not  depositeil  in  the  same  year.  I 
allow  2  units,  or  alK)ut  7  years'  interval.     From  32  on  line  a2  draw  a  hori- 
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zoiital  line  and  set  up  in  both  directions  a  perpendicular  •yl.  At  2  units  above 
the  intersection,  ])lace  114.  The  line  7I  begins  3  units  higher  up,  and  has  a 
length  of  17  units. 

j84. — No.  115  of  7I  was  found  with  Nos.  98,  99  of  64.  From  115  draw  a 
horizontal  line,  and  set  up  in  lx)th  directions  the  ])erpendicular  34,  marking  98, 
99  at  the  intersection.  This  line  liegins  5  units  higher  up,  and  has  a  lengUi  of 
20  units. 

73.— No.  38  of  o3  was  found  with  No.  140  of  -yS.  From  38  draw  a  hori- 
zontal line,  and  set  up  in  each  direction  a  i)erpendicular  78.  It  begins  1  unit 
higher  up,  with  139,  and  is  14  units  long. 

j83. — No.  139  of  78  and  No.  93  of  i33  must  be  i)ractically  contemporary. 
From  139  draw  a  horizontal  line,  and  set  up  a  perpendicular  /B3  with  a  length 
of  7  units,  marking  93  at  the  intersection. 

72. — No.  14*2  of  73  is  contemporary  with  No.  131  of  72,  and  No.  143  is  prac- 
tically if  not  exactly  contemporary  with  No.  132  of  72.  From  142,  143  on 
the  line  78  draw  two  horizontal  lines,  and  set  up  in  both  directions  the  perpen- 
dicular 72.  Mark  off  the  points  131,  132  at  the  intersections.  The  line  78 
begins  8  units  above  131,  and  has  a  length  of  23  imits. 

fil. — No.  132  of  72  is  practically,  if  not  precisely,  contemi>orary  with  No.  76 
of  )3l.  From  132  draw  a  horizontal  line,  and  set  up  a  i)erpendicular  i8l  in  both 
directions,  marking  76  at  the  intersection.  It  begins  18  units  higher  up  with 
No.  58.  As  sub-tyi)e  fil  develops  in  two  directions,  a  line  10  units  long  must 
be  drawn  i»arallel  to  it,  terminatnig  with  No.  66. 

75. — Nos.  142  of  78  and  164  of  76  are  very  similar  in  form  and  belong  to  the 
same  series,  but  develop  in  different  directions.  From  142  draw  a  horizontal 
line,  and  let  fall  a  perpendicular  76,  10  units  long,  from  the  i)oint  of  inter- 
section 164. 

74. — No.  164  of  75  was  found  with  No.  159  of  74.  From  164  draw  a  hori- 
zontal line,  and  set  uj)  in  both  directions  a  jxjrpendicular  line  74  at  the  point 
of  intersection  159.  The  line  l>egins  14  units  higher  up  with  No.  149,  ana  has 
a  length  of  20  units. 

j82. — The  position  of  this  sub-type  cannot  be  exactly  determined.  Provision- 
ally its  beginning  has  been  placed  4  units  later  than  No.  58  of  31.  Its  length 
is  12  units. 


The  above  construction  shows  the  typological  classification  of  the 
beaker  class  of  ceramic  when  laid  down  on  paper  in  as  mechanical  a 
manner  as  possible,  so  as  to  preclude  fudging  or  insidious  adjustment  of 
any  kind.  The  system  is,  I  believe,  a  perfectly  sound  one,  though  in 
carrying  it  out  no  doubt  there  are  errors.  Some  beakers  are  probably, 
perhaps  certainly,  misplaced.  But  these  are  errors  of  detail,  which  do 
not  airect  the  fact  that  this  ceramic  has  develoi)ed  in  an  orderly  way, 
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following  an  unconscious  law  from  the  l>eginning  to  the  end  of  the 
series. 

The  diagrammatic  results  must  now  be  tested  to  see  where  they  are 
strong  and  where  weak.  The  position  of  )84  is  fixed  by  yl.  Now  121 
of  yl  was  found  with  a  beaker  extremely  like  101  of  /34,  though  more 
slender,  so  that  they  must  be  practically  contemporary.  Though  121  on 
line  yl  and  101  on  line  /34  were  laid  down  quite  mechanically  and  inde- 
pendently, the  difference  of  time  between  them  is  represented  by  a  little 
over  two  units,  or  alwut  eight  years.  In  describing  sul>type  ^1  it  was 
observed  that  Xo.  66  touched  ^3,  and  that  would  l)e  between  90  and  91. 
Though  the  lines  ^1,  ^3  are  arrived  at  quite  independently,  and  91 
and  66  are  fixed  mechanically,  the  difference  of  time  between  them  is 
only  seven  years.  It  must  be  observed,  too,  that  the  line  fil  is  fixed 
by  No.  76,  almost  the  last  of  the  series.  And  though  we  have  to  carry 
the  line  back  to  No.  58,  a  space  of  seventy  years,  and  then  l>egin  again 
to  reach  66,  the  difference  of  time  ]>etween  this  and  91  is  only  seven 
years.  So  Ux)  131,  132  on  y2  follow  naturally,  just  as  142,  143  on  line 
y3,  though  here  the  difference  in  time  is  probably  more  than  a  unit. 
These  unexpected  coincidences  show  that  the  whole  scheme  of  classifica- 
tion is  not  erroneous,  and  that  the  sequences  in  these  particular  sul>-types 
must  in  the  main  l>e  true. 

It  will  })e  observed,  however,  that  the  ])osition  of  types  y  and  /i, 
except  ^2,  depend  entirely  u\H)n  the  proper  fixation  of  32  ou  line  a2  and 
of  38  on  line  aS.  The  position  of  32  at  the  end  of  a2  is  tolerably 
certain,  and  so  the  lines  yl,  )84  which  depend  upon  it  are  also  fairly 
certiiin.  But  the  {Kjsition  on  line  a3  of  38  from  Abeitleenshire  is  very 
questionable.  The  sub- type  a3  to  which  it  belongs  is  anything  but  con- 
tinuous ;  it  is  full  of  gaps,  and  some  members  of  it  are  geographically 
very  far  apart,  ranging  from  Kent  to  Aberdeenshire.  Perhaps  35  a,  ]>, 
should  form  a  separate  sul>-type.  Although  in  No.  38  the  neck  curves 
outwards  on  the  left  side,  the  beaker  certainly  belongs  to  type  a.  The 
great  difficulty  is  to  connect  it  with  any  beaker  geographically  nearer  to 
it  than  Northumberland  and  Yorkshire.     Though  it  differs  in  profile  and 
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the  neck  is  rather  shorter,  it  seems  to  have  something  in  common  with 
43  of  a4  from  Fife.  If  so,  it  would  no  doubt  be  later,  for,  as  it  happens^ 
they  are  exactly  contemporary  according  to  the  diagram.  There  are 
other  reasons  for  believing  that  No.  38  is  placed  too  high  up  in  the 
diagram.  It  makes  y4  ])egin  too  early ;  it  makes  the  head  of  the  series 
No.  149  older  than  the  beginning  of  a5,  which,  considering  the 
geographical  positions,  is  not  likely.  Correlatively,  it  makes  y4  end  too 
soon.  Futhermore  as  23a  was  found  with  a  fine  specimen  of  a  food- 
vessel  with  a  grooved  shoulder  and  perforated  stops,  and  91,  92  of  j83 
are  both  later  than  a  similar  food-vessel,  while  92  is  very  likely  a  little 
later  than  a  food-vessel  of  similar  but  later  sub-type,  the  difference  of 
time  between  23a  and  92,  viz.,  fifteen  years,  seems  insufficient  for  the 
development  of  the  food-vessel.  From  these  considerations  No.  38  may 
properly  be  brought  down  some  six  units,  more  or  less,  which  affects  jSl, 
3,  y2,  3,  4,  5  exactly  in  the  same  measure.  I  take  six  units,  or  twenty- 
three  years,  as  a  reducti(^n  that  is  probably  not  far  from  the  truth.  One 
result  of  this  change  will  be  to  show  that  some  forms  of  the  beaker 
lasted  more  than  forty  years  longer  in  North  Britain  than  south  of  the 
Tweed,  a  supposition  which,  a  priori,  is  highly  proljable. 

Diayram  II. 

Diagram  II.  shows  the  scheme  of  classification  when  No.  38  has  been 
lowered  to  its  approximately  proper  level.  The  lines  representing  the  sub- 
types are  now  arranged  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  are  successively 
described  ;  tlie  continuation  of  a5  in  a6  is  raised  a  little,  and  /32  keeps 
its  position  with  respect  to  131.  Sub-type  y4  still  seems  too  high,  and 
there  may  be  some  error  in  the  series  ;  for  instance,  155  and  157  are  not 
unlikely  misplaced,  and  al  does  not  seem  to  come  far  enough  down. 
l>ut,  on  the  whole,  I  believe  the  diagram  shows  the  development  of  the 
beaker  types  in  Britain  with  substantial  approximation  to  the  truth.  It 
may  have  covered  a  period  of  200  years  as  a  minimum. 
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The  Archceological  Objects, 

Tables  I.,  11.  present  lists  of  archieological  objects  that  have  been  found 
with  certain  beakers  of  thirteen  of  the  sub-types.  They  all  indicate  that 
the  ceramic  found  with  them  belongs  to  an  early  period,  but  in  quite  a 
vague  and  general  manner.  Xone  can  be  used  for  fixing,  within  narrow 
limits,  the  exact  age  of  the  accompanying  beaker.  The  flint  daggers  and 
arrow-heads,  the  stone  axes  and  axe-hamniers,  tlie  jet  buttons  with  the 
V-shaped  perforation  at  the  base,  and  the  stone  bracers,  are  all  inheritances 
and  survivals  from  the  Ltiter  Neolithic  j)eriod,  but  tlie  line  of  develop- 
ment that  each  of  these  sets  of  objects  took  has  not  been  worked  out. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  knife-daggers  of  metal ;  it  is  uncertain  whether 
the  tanged  type  or  the  tangless  type  is  the  older  of  the  two  in  Britain. 
But  l)oth  Sir  John  Evans  and  J  )r  Tliurnam  are  inclined  to  believe  tliat 
the  untanged  type  was  the  first  to  reacli  our  shores.  As  the  question 
is  of  real  inqx)rtance,  it  is  well  to  describe  the  nine  metallic  daggers  and 
knife-daggers  of  Table  I.,  and  compare  them  with  similar  daggers  on  the; 
Continent. 

The  daggers  and  knife-ilaggers  belong  to  two  types :  ( 1 )  the  handle  is 
attached  to  a  plate  at  the  base  of  the  blade  by  three  rivets  :  (2)  the 
liandle  is  attached  to  a  tang. 

(1)  7a,  Avebury.  Tlie  blade  is  4  inches  long  by  alnjut  1^  inches  wide,  tlat, 
with  a  well-rounded  head  and  three  rivt*.t-liole.s,  arranged  to  form  a  triangl«^ 
(Pm-.  Arrh.  Imtit.  (1849),  p.  110,  figs.  12,  13.) 

(2)  li>a.  East  Kennet.  Tlie  l>lade  is  5j  inclie.«?  l>y  2j|  iuchi-s,  Hat,  with  a 
bevelled  edge  and  well-rounded  head.  The  three  rivets  form  a  triangle,  and 
the  semilimar  mark  at  the  base  of  the  blade  is  iiearlv  as  wide  as  the  base 
itself.     {Archeol.,  vol.  4.3,  pi.  33.) 

(3)  76a,  Linlathen.     The  blade  is  4^  inches  l)y  alxjut  2  inches,  fiat,  thin,  with 

}x)int  >»roken  off,  and  the  thi-ee  rivets  uis]»osed  in  ionu  of  a  triangle.     The  senii- 
unar  mark  is  somewhat  angidar,  and  the  lines  uniting  it  with   the   cutting 
edges  incline  somewhat  doNni wards.     (Anderson,  Br.  and  Stum  Afjf.'i,  fig.  7.) 

(4)  131,  Collessie.  The  blade  is  0  inches  by  aUnit  2i  inches,  fiat,  thin,  with 
a  rather  obtuse  point.  The  semilunar  mark  at  the  Ui.se  is  united  with  the 
coitting  edges  by  lines  that  incline  downward.     (Anderson,  op.  cit.^  figs.  4,  5.) 

(5)  147,  Glenforsa.     Only  small  fragments  of  a  ihin  fiat  blarle  were  recovered. 
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(6)  36,  Driffield.  The  blade  is  imperfect,  measuring  3 J  inches  by  Ij  inches. 
When  complete  it  may  have  measured  4^  inches  in  length.  It  is  thin,  flat, 
with  a  bevelled  edge,  and  is  provided  with  a  t*ing  nearly  as  wide  as  the  bise 
of  the  blade.     Near  the  end  of  it  is  a  rivet-hole.     (Evants  Br.  ImpL,  fig.  278.) 

(7)  58,  Roimdway.  The  blade  is  10  inches  by  2  inches,  flat,  with  l^evelled 
edge,  and  shows  a  curved  mark  at  the  base.  It  ends  in  a  tang  with  curved 
shoulders,  and  weighs  5j  oz.  av.  Thurnam  describes  it  as  a  formidable  wwipon. 
(Archieol.y  vol.  43,  fig.  154  ;  Evans,  op.  cit.,  fig.  277.) 

(8)  60,  Winterslow.  The  blade  is  5g  inches  by  1  j  inches,  Hat,  with  l)e veiled 
edge  and  a  somewhat  obtuse  head.  It  terminates  in  a  short  broad  tang  with 
cur\'ed  shouldei-s.     {Archrvol.,  vol.  43,  pi.  32,  fig.  2.) 

(9)  77,  Mere  Down.  The  blade  is  5  inches  by  ij}  inches,  flat,  with  bevelled 
edge,  and  terminates  in  a  broiidish  tang  with  sloping  shoulders,  and  without  a 
rivet-hole.     {Catal.  ]krize.s  Mus.,  81.) 

Comparing  daggers  1-4  with  copper  daggers  from  the  Mondsee,  figured 
by  Dr  Much  {Kupferzeit  in  Europa^  2nd  ed.,  ligs.  12-14);  from  the 
Mondsee,  Attersee,  and  St  Blaise,  figured  by  l)r  Munro  (Lfike  Dwellings, 
figs.  39,  8)  it  will  be  seen  that  they  differ  ver}'  much.  The  continental 
blades  are  all  narrow  at  the  base  and  acutely  pointed  at  the  head ; 
the  British  are  all  broad  at  the  base  with  a  remarkably  blunted  or 
rounded  head.  The  only  point  of  agreement  is  that  they  are  hafted 
\nth  three  rivets.  Vet  here  again  there  is  a  difference,  for  the  rivet - 
plate  in  the  copper  dagL^'ers  is  longer,  and  ther(»fore  the  lower  angle  of  the 
triangle  formed  by  the  position  of  the  rivets  is  more  acute.  In  a  flat 
bronze  blade  from  Pile,  Sweden  (^lontelius,  Citron,  d,  alt.  Bron:.e::nt,  etc., 
fig.  158),  of  period  I  :  2,  tlie  3  rivets  form  a  very  obtuse  angle,  even 
raore  so  than  in  daggers  1-4.  I^ong  ago  Dr  Franz  von  Pulszky  pointed 
out  that  the  widening  of  the  base  of  daggers  was  a  later  development, 
so  that  these  four  British  daggers  are  evidently  later  than  the  continental 
ones  referred  to  above.  M.  A.  Bertram!  figures  a  small  bronze  dagger 
from  a  neolithic  station  in  Loz«'re  with  three  rivets,  whicli  is  very  likc^ 
the  British  flat  daggers  in  the  form  of  the  blade,  but  no  dimensions 
are  given  (La  Gaule  avant  les  Gau/ois,  p.  219). 

In  comparing  daggers  1-4  with  the  triangular-bladed  daggers  of 
Italian  type  of  period  I  :  2  (Montelius,  o/).  cif.,  fig.  270,  a,1),  307-8), 
the  same  broad  base  will  be  observed,  but  in  the  latter  ty[»e  the  head   is 
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more  acutely  pointed  and  the  surface  of  the  blade  is  ornamented  with 
incised  lines  parallel  to  the  cutting  edges.  The  blade  is  also  hafted 
with  several  rivets,  arranged  along  a  curve.  The  Scottish  triangular  flat 
blades  3,  4  are,  [  think,  later  than  1,  2,  for  a  better  preserved  one,  like 
that  from  Lochnell,  Argyllshire  (Anderson,  op.  cit.,  fig.  8),  is  like  two 
bronze  blades  from  Unietits  and  Holubits  in  Bohemia,  both  with  three 
rivets,  figured  by  Dr  Pi^  {Cechy  prefihist.^  pt.  i.  pi.  xi.  21  ;  pi.  xix.  12), 
and  it  has  also  a  greater  resemblance  in  form  to  the  Italian  triangular 
]>lades  of  period  I  :  2.  Indeed,  if  the  arrangement  shown  in  diagram  II. 
is  fairly  accurate,  both  3,  4,  belong  to  the  genuine  Bronze  Age  I  :  2,  for 
both  are  later  than  No.  72,  which  itself  is  later  than  or  contemporary 
with  slightly  flanged  bronze  axes. 

Tanged  blades. — A  small  knife-dagger,  4 J  inches  by  I^  inches,  flat, 
tapering  to  a  rounded  point,  with  a  rivet-holo  at  the  centre  of  the  tang, 
was  found  at  Sittingbourne,  Kent,  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
It  was  found  with  a  bracer  of  slaty  stone,  3 J  inches  by  \\  inches,  with 
a  countersunk  hole  at  each  end  (Froc.  Soc,  Ant,  Lond,,  2  ser.  x.  p.  29). 
In  France  there  are  several  tanged  blades  more  or  less  resembling 
6-9.  From  near  Tournemire  (Aveyron)  comes  a  copper  blade,  thin,  flat, 
with  a  pointed  head  and  a  tang  tapering  towards  the  butt  end.  With  it 
were  two  small  blades,  a  long  perforated  copper  blade,  and  a  copper  pin 
with  a  richly  ornamented  head,  which  seems  to  belong  to  a  Bronze  Age 
tyj)e  (MateriauXy  xxii.  157).  In  the  Archaeological  Museum  at  Madrid  I 
saw  two  tanged  flat  copper  blades  from  Palencia,  in  form  almost  identical 
with  the  above. 

Yrom  the  Grotto  Bounias,  near  Aries,  came  a  blade  10  inches  by  1} 
inches,  witli  ])evelled  edge,  and  a  short,  rather  broad  tang.  It  was  found 
with  a  conical  ])one  Initton  with  the  V-shaped  perforation  and  several 
flint  lance  and  arrow  heads  of  neolithic  aspect  (Matpriaux,  XI.  544).  In 
the  Must'e  d'llistoire  Naturelle  at  Toulouse  I  saw  a  tanged  blade  from 
the  sei)ulcliral  grotto  of  St  Pe  Dardet  (H.  Garonne)  of  the  same  form 
as  the  a])ove,  but  the  point  is  broken  ott\  It  was  found  with  a  leaf- 
shaped  arrow-head. 
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In  a  tumulus  at  Coatjou-glas  (Finisterre),  in  a  chamber  of  dry  masonry 
at  the  centre  of  it,  was  found  a  cinerary  interment,  and  with  it  a  small 
bronze  flat  blade,  4  inches  by  |J  inches,  terminating  in  a  tang,  which  is 
perforated  near  the  centre  by  a  hole.  Other  objects  with  it  were,  four 
schist  beads,  a  schist  plaque  (bracer?)  with  a  hole  at  each  end,  and  two 
points  of  flint  arrow-heads  {Materiaux,  xxi.  51,  pi.  iv.  6). 

From  Castelviel  d'Albi  (Tarn)  there  are  two  blades  5  inches  by  1  inch 
and  2^ff  inches  hy  J  inch.  They  are  badly  engraved,  but  seem  to  have 
a  broad,  low  midrib,  while  the  smaller  one  has  a  rivet-hole  at  the  centre 
of  the  tang  {Mat^'Hauj^  xiv.  941).  The  larger  of  these  resembles  two 
tanged  blades  I  have  seen  in  the  Musee  Dobree,  Nantes.  They  are 
about  6  inches  long,  with  a  very  slight  midril),  a  flat  tang,  and  a  rivet- 
hole  near  the  end.  One  is  from  Brittany,  the  other  from  St  Nazaire. 
Just  above  each  lies  a  small  socketed  spear-head,  with  a  hole  near  the 
base  of  the  socket,  suggesting  that  in  each  instance  a  spear  and  dagger 
had  been  found  together.  There  is  also  a  stout  bronze  dagger,  14  inches 
by  3  inches,  of  period  1 : 2,  from  Saxony,  figured  by  Montelius  {op,  cif., 
fig.  103),  which,  though  larger  and  with  a  tang  expanding  at  the  butt 
end,  is  much  like  his  fig.  480  (  =  (7)  No.  58,  Roundway).  Yet  this 
particular  dagger  seems  exceptional  and  isolated. 

The  blade  from  Bounias,  from  its  greater  thinness,  is  probably  con- 
siderably earlier  than  the  Roundway  dagger.  Though  no  de.scrii)tion  is 
given  of  the  Roundway  arrow-head,  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
stemmed  and  barbed,  and  therefore  of  later  type  than  those  from  Bounias. 
The  same  is  probably  true  of  the  blades  from  St  Pi'  Dardet  and  Palencia  ; 
they  are  earlier  than  the  Roundway  dagger.  Though  the  Coatjou  blade 
is  narrower  and  smaller  than  that  from  Mere  Down,  and  is  narrow 
compared  with  the  Sittingbourne  blade,  all  three  were  found  with  the 
simple  form  of  bracer,  having  but  one  countersunk  hole  at  each  end.  In 
the  opinion  of  M.  de  Chatellier,  the  Coatjou  interment  l>elongs  distinctly 
to  the  Bronze  Age.  On  the  other  hand,  daggers  6-9  must  be  older  than 
those  from  Tarn  if  these  have  a  midrib,  and  belong  to  a  type  con- 
temporary with  socketed  spears. 
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The  above  data  are  insufficient  to  determine  which  type  of  dagger 
first  came  to  Britain,  though  they  show  that  each  type  points  in  a 
dififerent  direction.  The  British  tanged  type  looks  to  France  and  Spain 
for  its  source,  the  untanged  type  has  its  origin  more  in  central  and 
southern  Europe. 

If  diagram  II.  is  approximately  correct  in  its  suggested  chronology, 
it  must  throw  some  light  upon  this  obscure  subject.  According  to  it, 
knife-dagger  No.  1  from  Avebury  of  the  untanged  type  is  the  oldest 
of  the  nine  knife-daggers.  At  an  interval  of  about  twenty-two  years  it 
is  followed  by  No.  2  of  the  same  type.  But  contemporary  with  it  is 
No.  7  of  the  tanged  type.  About  nineteen  years  later  comes  No.  8,  also 
a  tanged  blade.  No.  9  has  been  ecjuated  with  it  in 'time,  as  the  only 
available  means  for  fixing  the  place  of  su])-type  )82.  With  it  were 
ornaments  of  thin  beaten  gold,  and  this  is  the  first  time  on  record  of 
the  no])le  metal  being  found  with  the  ])eaker  ceramic.  All  these  blades, 
it  may  1)6  noted,  are  from  Wilts.  About  fourteen  years  later  comes  No. 
6  from  Yorkshire,  also  of  the  tanged  type,  and  for  the  second  time  gold 
is  found  associated  with  bronze.  About  forty-two  years  more  seem  to 
have  elapsed  before  a  dagger-blade  can  be  noted  in  North  Britain — No. 
3  from  Forfarshire,  which  is  practically  contemporary  with  No.  4  from 
Fife,  where  gold  again  occurs.  The  fragmentary  blade  from  Mull,  No.  5 
seems  to  be  about  twenty-five  years  later  than  these.  The  interval  of  time 
between  this  and  knife-dagger  No.  1  appears  to  be  about  128  years,  or 
four  generations,  a  period  that,  a  priori,  is  certainly  not  unreasonable. 
Judged  Ijy  the  same  method,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  bronze  or 
copper  and  gold  should  be  used  in  the  south  of  England  before  reaching 
Yorkshire,  and  that  the  use  of  these  metals  reached  the  east  coast  of 
Scotland  at  a  still  later  date. 

The  next  archseological  object  that  needs  notice  on  account  of  its 
relative  frequency  is  the  bracer  or  wrist-guard  of  hard  polished  stone, 
slate,  or  more  rarely  of  bone.  Although  bracers  belong  to  the  end  of 
the  Neolithic  Age  on  the  Continent,  Table  I.  shows  that  they  have  not 
l)een  found  with  sub-types  al,  a2,  and  are  with  one  exception  confined 
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to  types  p^  y.  In  size  they  do  not  greatly  differ.  Tlie  total  number  of 
countersunk  holes  varies  from  2-6,  though  one  example  from  Wilts  has 
as  many  as  twelve,  and  was  taken  by  the  finder  for  a  breastplate.  Some 
archteologists  will  not  allow  that  the  simplest  form  with  a  hole  at  each 
end  is  a  bracer  at  all ;  they  regard  it  rather  as  a  pendant  or  amulet.  In 
cross-section  the  bracer  is  either  flat  or  curved,  the  inner  side  being 
concave  and  the  exterior  convex.  Yet  none  of  these  characteristics 
seem  sufficient  to  determine  the  age  of  any  particular  bracer.  They 
evidently  cover  a  great  space  of  time,  for  No.  17  from  Aldbourne  was 
found  with  a  burnt  interment  and  a  lx)ne  "  tweezer  "  or  "  dress-fastener  '* 
(Greenwell),  an  object  that  is  sometimes  associated  with  stout  bronze 
daggers  of  later  date  than  the  thin  knife-<laggers,  and  with  a  cinerary 
um  of  a  well-marked  type.  And  No.  16  was  found  with  part  of  a 
bronze  spear,  while  an  **  incense  cup  "  was  unearthed  from  an  adjoining 
barrow.  The  three  foreign  examples,  which  are  probably  older  than  the 
British,  have  all  a  curved  inner  and  outer  surface  like  Nos.  6,  7  from 
Aberdeenshire  and  Koss.  But  this  coincidence  is  not  sulficient  to  make 
it  certain  that  these  two  bracers  are  older  than  Nos.  1,  2,  whirli  havt'  a 
flat  section.  Local  usage  and  prescription  may  have  had  something  to 
say  in  the  matter.  Without  exception,  all  tlie  seven  or  eiglit  bracers 
from  Wilts  and  the  two  from  Kent  and  Suffolk  are  Hat.  Hence,  for  some 
reason,  a  flat  bracer  was  preferred  in  South  Britain.  As  a  type  it  is  pos- 
sible, though  yet  not  j)roved,  that  the  flat  kind  is  later  than  the  curved, 
but  that  fact  would  not  justify  our  placing  North  British  Nos.  6,  7  before 
all  the  examples  from  South,  in  the  face  of  other  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
My  intention  had  been  to  give  an  analysis  of  the  ornament  and 
technic  of  the  beaker  tyijcs,  ])Ut  as  this  would  involve  the  reproduction 
of  342  additional  illustrations  and  a  considera]>le  number  of  extra  pages 
of  letterpress,  I  must  defer  that  part  of  the  subject  for  anotlier  occasion. 

Food-Vex^elH  and  Burnt  Interments. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  mention  has  occasionally  been  made  of  food- 
vessels    and    burnt    interments    in    connection    with    Ijeakers.       It    is 
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important  therefore  to  re-state  clearly  the  different  occasions  on  wliich 
these  coincidences  have  occurred,  so  as  to  have  a  more  precise  idea  of  the 
facts  of  the  case.  The  earliest  beaker  found  in  the  same  l)arrow  with 
food- vessels,  though  not  with  the  same  interment,  is  No.  18  from  Derby- 
shire. Yet  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  these  two  types  of  ceramic 
are  contemporary ;  in  fact,  the  food-vessels  seem  both  to  be  of  a  rather 
later  type  than  that  found  with  No.  23a.  The  difference  of  time 
between  Nos.  18  and  23a  seems  to  be  about  thirty-four  years,  and  to 
suppose  that  beaker  18  was  dei)osited  a  generation  earlier  than  the  two 
food-vessels  does  not  seem  an  incredible  supposition.  According  to 
diagram  I.  the  difference  of  time  between  the  beginning  of  al  and 
No.  23a  is  about  seventy-eight  years.  At  this  distance  of  time  from  the 
commencement  of  the  series  a  beaker,  23a,  occurs  for  the  first  time 
exactly  contemj)orary  with  a  food-vessel  described  at  p.  328,  which  for 
convenience  may  ])e  called  type  A.  As  it  is  well  made  and  l>elongs  to 
a  fully-tleveloped  type,  (juite  at  its  prime,  the  type  must  have  begun 
earlier,  though  at  present  I  do  not  know  of  any  earlier  stages  of  its 
development.  With  N(j.  16  at  the  end  of  al,  which  must  belong  to 
much  the  same  time  a^  23a,  was  found  another  example  of  a  food-vessel 
of  type  A.  No.  48,  at  the  beginning  of  a6,  which  by  diagram  1.  is 
thirty-eight  years  later  than  23a,  was  found  in  the  same  barrow  as  a 
food- vessel  of  type  A,  but  at  a  distance  of  16  feet  from  the  centre.  The 
food-vessel,  though  found  at  the  centre,  was  a  secondary  interment.  So 
it  is  impossible  to  be  certain  which  was  deposited  first,  though  I  think 
the  probability  is  that  the  food-vessel  is  older  by  some  years,  for  Nos. 
91,  92,  close  to  the  end  of  /33,  are,  according  to  diagram  2,  practically 
contemporary  with  the  beginning  of  a6  and  with  No.  48.  Both  of 
these  are  later  than  a  food-vessel  of  type  A,  and  No.  92  is  possibly  later 
than  a  food- vessel  of  a  later  sul)-type  A'.  From  these  data  it  is  evident 
that  type  A  was  at  its  i)rime  when  the  form  of  the  beaker  had  already 
begun  to  change  for  the  woi-se,  and  had  entered  on  a  downward  course. 
\Ve  have  therefore  to  admit  that  the  food-vessel  class  of  ceramic  is  later 
as  a  type  than  the  beaker  class,  though  partly  contemporary. 
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Incineration  of  the  dead  was  doubtless  practised  during  the  beaker 
period,  though  examples  of  it  are  rare.  The  first  instance  of  cremation 
that  can  be  approximately  dated  is  about  seventy-three  years  later  than 
the  beginning  of  al  :  it  occurred  with  Xo.  34  of  a3  from  Suffolk.  The 
next  instance  is  found  about  twenty-seven  years  later,  with  beakers  Nos. 
123,  125,  at  the  beginning  of  sub- type  y2  from  Yorkshire.  The  next 
occurs  with  No.  156  of  y4  from  Banffshire,  and  according  to  diagram  II. 
is  about  twenty  years  later.  About  half  a  generation  later  cremation 
and  inhumation  were  evidently  contemporary  in  Fife  when  Xos.  131, 
142  were  deposited  under  the  cairn  at  Collessie.  A  little  later  is  No. 
134  of  y2  from  Aberdeenshire,  which  was  found  with  a  burnt  interment. 
Sot  much  later,  cremation  and  inhumation  were  evidently  both  practised 
when  No.  105  of  ^4  was  placed  only  2  feet  below  the  top  of  a  21 -foot 
tumulus,  covering  what  seems  to  have  been  a  burnt  interment,  and 
situated  on  the  western  extremity  of  the  Ochils,  above  the  Bridge  of 
Allan.  In  the  seventh  example.  No.  147a  of  y3  from  Perthshire  was 
deposited  with  a  cremated  interment,  and  seems  to  be  about  one  hundred 
years,  or  three  generations,  later  than  the  first  example. 

In  addition  to  these,  Sir  Richard  Hoare  (Anr.  Wilts,  i.  121,  199) 
mentions  two  instances  in  which  he  found  beakers  with  burnt  interments. 
Unfortunately  all  three,  for  two  were  found  together,  are  now  lost, 
though  the  two  "  incense  cups "  that  accompanied  the  pair  of  beakers 
are  at  present  in  the  Devizes  Museum  {Cat.  Deviz.  Mufi.,  123,  123a).  1 
should  imagine  that  these  beakers  belonged  to  a6,  and  were  contemporary 
with  some  of  the  examples  just  mentioned  from  Xortli  Britain.  Apart 
from  these  two  pygmy  cups,  neither  of  which  are  characteristic,  there  is 
no  certain  example  that  1  know  of  where  a  cinerary  urn,  properly  so 
<jalled,  has  been  found  with  a  beaker.  While  the  l)eaker  ceramic 
flourished,  a  beaker  or  a  food-vessel  might  be  placed  with  a  cremated 
body,  but  not  an  urn  of  recognised  cinerary  type,  for  such  a  type  had 
not  yet  developed.  Indeed,  I  think  it  can  be  shown  that  some  of  the 
cinerary  urn  types,  including  the  "overhanging  rim  type,*'  are  derive<l 
from  food- vessels. 
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Conclusion. 

Supposing  that  the  beaker  types  in  Britain  lasted  about  two  hundred 
years,  and  that  the  sequences  on  diagram  11.  are  in  the  main  correct,  the 
error  in  the  middle  of  the  whole  series  can,  I  fancy,  hartily  exceed  4- 
thirty  years,  or  the  length  of  a  generation,  though  quite  at  the  end  this 
figure  may  be  greater.  If  this  is  so,  and  if  the  facts  recorded  in  the 
preceding  pages  are  correctly  interpreted,  a  very  considerable  accession 
has  been  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  remotest  corner  of  the  Bronze 
Age.  The  beaker  types  can  no  longer  be  imagined  to  occur  sjx)radically 
or  at  any  time  during  this  long  space  of  time.  Now  they  are  seen  to 
form  a  compact  class,  developing  in  various  directions  according  to  an 
unconscious  law,  and  anchored  firmly  to  tlie  beginning  of  the  Bronze 
Age,  at  a  time  when  met^il  was  very  scarce  and  stone  weapons  had  not 
been  entirely  displaced.  The  time  (ran  also  ])e  fixed  with  some  pre- 
cision when  food- vessels  came  into  use,  and  when  cremation  was 
beginning  to  come  into  fashion.  The  rounded-liead»'d  flat  knife-daggers 
with  a  rivet  plate  and  no  tang  are  seen  to  have  been  imj)orted  earlier 
than  the  tanged  type.  And  tlie  use  of  metal  is  observed  to  pas.s  by 
stages  from  south  to  north  at  aj)preciable  intervals  of  time.  Although 
this  is  what  might  l>e  expected  a  priori,  yet  the  fact  that  the  tyjK»logic{d 
arrangement  i)oints  in  the  siime  dir<«ction,  though  more  precistdy,  is  an 
argument  in  its  favour,  for,  with  the  exception  of  tlie  flint  daggers, 
no  archaeological  objects  were  taken  into  consideration  in  forming  th<; 
sequences  of  the  sub-types.  With  regard  to  beakers  themselves,  local 
varieties  present  themselves;  some  forms  are  confined  to  the  inland 
parts  of  South  Britain,  others  to  the  east  coast  south  of  the  Wash. 
The  p  type,  though  otherwise  very  widely  spread,  is  only  known  in  the 
counties  of  Derby  and  Stafford  by  a  single  exam[)le.  And  one 
sub-type  of  y  is  confined  to  part  <»f  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  while 
another,  with  one  doubtful  excepti<ni,  belongs  to  the  counties  on  each 
side  of  the  Ijorder.  These  facts  seem  to  show  that  the  new  tribes 
possessed  a  certain  degree  of  civilisation,  were  j)ermanently  settled  on 
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certain  areas,  and  did  not  nomadise  at  large.  The  craniological  data 
make  it  probable  that  these  tribes  ])elonged  to  a  common  brachyceplialous 
stock ;  and  from  the  difference  of  time  between  the  beginning  of  al, 
pl  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred  tliat  the  migration  from  the  Continent 
was  not  effected  by  a  single  movement,  but  covered  at  least  some  two 
generations  in  time. 

[The  numbers  appended  to  the  illustrations  which  follow  correspond 
to  the  numbers  under  which  the  particular  urns  are  described  in  the 
foregoing  classified  list.  Those  which  have  numl)ers  followed  by  letters 
are  not  illustrated.] 
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Beakef  Uras,  type  a,  In'gh-Urimmed,  globoao— aub^typo  al. 
VOL   XXXVllL  24 
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bciikor  Urim,  tyi>e  a,  Uigh-brimineil,  globose— sub- type  a  I 
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Boakor  Ums,  typo  n,  Uigh-brimioed,  gkbose— wub^ypc  «!- 
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14. 


16. 


Beaker  Urns,  type  a,  liigh-brimuiwj,  filolioac— aul>-ty|ie  nl. 
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Beakei'  Urus,  type  a^  liiglilirimnteiiT  gbbosy— iub  typo  at. 
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Btfuker  Uma,  type  a,  liigh-briramed,  globos*?— anb^type  <i2. 
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lieakt*!  tjiij!jj  type  9,  liigU' brimmed,  glolxtse— aiib-tyt?^  a*2, 
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Beaker  Urus,  type  «.  higli-l>riu*iiitiJ.  globo&e— »ub4jri«  aS- 
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Biiikt?r  Urns,  type  a,  Ingli-brimmedi  globoae-^sub-tjpt?  aS, 
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Ui'iiker  Utua,  tyji»  a,  Uigh-biiiuiiied^  globaie^-^ub-typti  a4. 
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Banker  Urns,  tjpe  «,  bigh-brimmeii,  globose— sab- typ  a5. 
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Beaker  Uruit,  ty^w  k,  high-bririiiniaT^  globoae— iiub-typit  a( 
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lleakcr  Urus^  tyi>e  n,  high-brimmed,  globose— sub- tyj"u  aU. 
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Bi^akwr  VrnBf  type  j8,  pvoidj  with  Pueurved  rim— atib-type  01. 
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Boaki^r  Urns,  type  »,  OToid.  with  recurved  nra-aub  type  $1 
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ht'jikt  i  \J\us,  tyj>e  &,  ovoiti^  with  recur  ve*i  rim— sabtjiK^  BL 
VOL  XXX%MII.  25 
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.r  Urns  t.vpc  fl,  o'oi-i,  wUli  recuiTBd  nm-».>b-tyiK.  fll. 
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Beaker  Uins,  type  $,  ovuiJ,  uitli  recurv*;!!  rim — aiib-Cyp«  ^1, 
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Bptiker  Urns,  type  jg,  ovoid,  witli  recurved  mn^.-ul>tyjFt.'  jS2. 
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Bmker  Urns,  type  ^,  ovoid,  with  PBcurved  rim— sulj-type  jS2. 
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Beaker  Urus^  type  ^,  ovoid,  witli  rectinred  rim— aub- type  03, 
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Basket  Uriia^  type  0,  ovoiil,  with  recurved  rim— aub-tyiw  ^3. 
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Banker  Urns,  type  3,  o¥oid,  with  reeurvcd  rim— f*itb-tyiie  ^i. 
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Beaker  Urns,  type  fi,  ovoiJ,  with  recurved  liiii— sub-type  0L 
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Ijtsakoi"  Ihua,  type  j9,  oroiii,  with  recurved  rirn — sub  typu  J8 
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Beaki?!  Utus,  ( \  ji,  7,  low-brimmed— sul>-tyiK3  7L 
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Beaker  Un*s,  tjpo  y,  Jow  briraiiieil^ub-t3'j>e  jL 
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Ueiikc'i  Unja,  type  7^  luvv-Wimn  \  1'*^  >1» 
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Be»kei-  UruH,  tyim  y,  low  biimmed-^sub^type  y± 
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127 


Beaker  Unis^  tjrpc  J^  low'briramed— sub* type  72, 
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Boakei'  Vui%  ty\iv  y,  low-In i iijuitl— sub- 1 vpt  yl, 
VOL,    XXXVIIL 


2^ 
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lifciakt'i  Uiiis,  types  y^  kw-briiJiiui^^^^iib  lype  ^2. 
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Ikakit  Uriita,  I  ypu  7,  luw-biimmiiil^ — i»uh-tyjH^  y*h 
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B^aki^v  1  lii  .  i)[n'7i  low-hritiimeil— .*ulj-tYt>t' 7 L 
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Ri  ftker  Vrm,  type  y,  low-briromed— iul>typt  y^- 
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Beaker  tlnis^  lypi*  7,  li>w-brihiiin'*l— ^ub-tyjjfl  7 1, 
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!k&k«r  Vrati,  iyim  7,  low-lu  ittnued — Biib-tyjre  74. 
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tWaker  Uj  rm,  ty^it*  yt  low -brim  liU'^i — fciub'ljfjtf  y^. 
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Beaker  Uru»,  ty^tf  7,  lc*w-brimme4--aiib-tyiie  ^G. 
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Monday,  Uth  April  1904. 

ROBERT  MUNRO,  M.D.,  LLD., 
Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

A  Ballot  having  been  taken,  the  following  were  duly  elected 
Fellows  :  — 

Francis  Caird  Inolis,  Rock  Houw,  Caltoii  Hill. 

Lionel  (iRaham  Hortox-Smith,  Barrister-at-Law,  53  Queen's  Gjirdens, 

Lancaster  GaU^,  London. 
Major-General  T.  R.  Stevenson,  C.B.,  of  Sunnyside,  Lanark. 
H.     Steward    AVatling,     Architect,     86    Whiting     Street,    Bury    St 

Edmunds. 

The  following  Donations  to  the  Museum  and  Library  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  Donors : — 

(1)  By  the  daughters  of   the  late  General  Sir  John  Macdonald, 
K.C.B. 

Late  Celtic  Armlet  of  Bronze,  2i  inches  internal  diameter,  in  the 
shap(i  cf  a  coiled  snake,  of  31  twists,  ])oth  ends  terminating  in  con- 
ventionalisetl  hcnids.  It  was  found  in  Rannoch  before  1833,  along 
with  another  armlet  now  in  the  Museum,  and  some  other  articles  now 
h>st.     [See  tlie  subsequent  communication  by  Dr  Josepli  Anderson.] 

(2)  By  Mrs  1).  ().  If  ill. 

Two  necklaces,  one  of  ]>ronze  beads,  chains  and  pendants,  the  other  of 
bronze  and  glass  ])eads  mingled,  found  in  ancient  tombs  at  Perugia, 
Italy. 
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(3)  I5y  Mr  John  Milnr,  Maud,  Al)erdeeiishire. 

Axe  of  (rrey  Granite,  lOi  inches  in  lengtli,  by  3  inclies  across  tlic 
cutting  face,  and  2  inches  in  thickness,  found  near  the  (Jiant's  (,'airn, 
on  the  farm  of  Cairnliill  of  IJruxie,  parish  of  (Jld  Deer. 

(4)  By  Sir  T.  1).  (JinsoN-CARMicnAEL,  Bart.,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Baton  of  a  Constable  of  the  Scots  Parliament,  27^J  inches  in  length, 
and  hearing  on  both  ends  tlie  seal  of  the  Karl  of  Krrol,  High  ConstaUe. 

(5)  By  A.  W.  Lyons. 

Baton  of  the  Dalkeith  Constabulary,  1845,  painted. 

(G)  By  Spencer  George  Perceval. 

Small  Brooch  of  Silver,  gilt,  in  form  of  the  ligures  45  (in  allusion 
to  No.  45  of  the  North  Briton),  and  inscribed  Wilkes  and  Liukrtv. 

(7)  IJy  W.  .1.  Grant,  Beldornie  Castle. 

Cast  of  a  Whinstone  Boulder,  25i  by  20  inches,  with  Cups  and 
Rings,  found  at  Hilton,  (Mass,  Aberdeenshire,  now  preserved  at 
Beldornie  Castle,    Huntly. 

(8)  By  Mrs  Erskine,  of  Kinnedar. 

Table-Salt  of  White  Lambeth  Delft,  standing  on  four  feet,  used  in 
an  (Jrkney  family  for  over  a  century. 

(9)  By  Miss  Drvsualk,  of  Westerwoo*!,  through  Rev.  W.  Fixdlay. 

Ston(i  Ball,  3A  inches  «lianu*ter,  one  of  four  found  near  the  Roman 
Fort  at  Westerwood,  on  the  Antonine  Vallum. 

(10)  By  Mr  J.  P.  Watson,  W.S. 

Triangular  l)agger-]»Iade,  of  iron,  with  tang,  the  three  faces  of  the 
blade  concave,  found  in  the  ))ed  of  the  burn  at  Invergowrie. 
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(N)   liy  \Jr  JosBrii  Phat']\  farmer,  Urfiukahill 

PorUrui  of  lnin)-iu  hair,  10  iiicheH  in  [ongtli,  ainl  vary  blnclc  in  etiluur, 
from  ii  snuill  liuriiil  anrn  at  Crotjkahilli  New  Al^enlnur,  Aberdeen  shirts, 
nndm'  Tj  fr*el  «"f  j^eat,  Th*i  Imir  has  lieen  cxainiurd,  niicrfis<70]>k'ally  find 
litlievwise,  by  Mr  T.  H.  Brycf%  whci  pronounces  it  to  be  uijquesUtinaljly 
luinmn  luiir. 

(12)  liy  UiLBKRT  HouniE,  RS.A,  ^oL,  the  Author* 
Tilt*  CeltK  and  ScHndinuvian  Anti<|nitie*s  of  8hp.tlfind,     Mvo,  11*04. 

Thpre  wai*  alsci  ExIiibitfHl :  — 

By  Kc.v*  Ik  (i,  lUKiiu>\  Ihmnottar  MauMC* 

A  .^niall  Oold  Hi-liiiuary  fuund  in  Dnnnottar  Castle.  Tlds  Httie 
lii'Iii|nary  (tif^.  1),  hr^Httifnlly  dem'gncd,  rind  ninst  elnbrnntoly  ortinnif*nh-d 


Fig,  ].  Front  and  liack  {irciolil  ReliriuiLry  fiiund  nt  DmiiiutUr  GaHtlt. 
(Slightly  enlarged.) 

witii  Hlif^ri?e  work  ami  enamels,  measures  1^  inches  in  b-ngth  by  J  inch 
in  breadth.    It  is  in  the  form  uf  a  lotket,  tlie  Ijack  opening  on  a  hinge  at 
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the  bottom  and  fastening  at  the  top  hy  a  catch.  The  pin  of  the  hinge 
is  gone,  and  the  back  l>eing  now  loose,  is  shown  separately  in  the 
illustration  (tig.  1).  When  closed  it  forms  a  box  about  J  of  an  inch  in 
depth.  In  tlie  middle  of  the  front  is  a  panel  filled  with  an  enamel  portrait 
apparently  of  a  saint,  witli  a  nimbus  (?)  round  the  head.  The  enamel 
is  much  faded  and  in  j)arts  scaled  off,  but  enough  remains  to  show  a 
green  background  with  diagonal  reticulations.  The  background  l>ehind 
the  head  is  a  square  with  a  rounded  top,  apparently  of  gold  leaf.  The 
coloured  enamels  in  the  spaces  made  hy  the  filigree  ornamentation  to 
right  and  left  of  the  picture  panel,  and  in  the  semicircle  over  it,  are 
decayed  and  their  colours  altered,  but  the  white  enamels,  each  with  a 
gold  star  of  six  points  in  the  centre,  have  not  sutl'ered.  In  the  semi- 
circular upper  part  of  the  lid,  the  groundwork  of  the  design  is  the 
same  as  on  the  front,  but  the  enamels  are  reversed,  the  whites  filling 
the  spaces  of  the  semi-rosette  of  nine  jietals  and  the  coloured  enamels 
filling  the  spaces  round  it.  In  consequence  of  this  reversal  the  coloured 
enamels  had  each  a  gold  star  of  six  points  in  the  centre,  and  the 
coloured  enamels  having  decayed,  the  stars  are  alone  left  in  the  spaces. 
In  the  large  panel  in  the  centre  of  the  li<l  the  oblong  rectjingular  spaces 
dis}K)scd  in  a  kind  of  key  pattern  enclosing  squares  with  quatrcfoils  of 
filigree  work  have  been  filled  with  coloured  enamel,  which  is  entirely 
decayed,  and  tlie  <]uatrefoils  have  each  had  a  glolndar  setting  in  the 
centre,  of  wliich  only  three  now  remain.  On  this  sid<»  also  nearly  all 
the  white  enamels  are  perfectly  preserved.  It  is  a  nn>st  exquisite 
piece  of  workmanshi]),  and  its  story  has  an  element  of  romantic  interest 
illustrating  the  perilous  natuni  of  the  chances  to  which  such  olijects 
may  be  subjected  when  they  are  not  j>laced  for  preservation  in  some 
permanent  public  collection 

In  a  letter  to  l)r  Anderson,  the  Hev.  1).  (J.  Barron  thus  tells  the 
story  of  the  Keli(juary  : 

"It  belonged  to  a  former  keeper  of  Dunnottar  Castle,  who  possessed 
a  large  collection  of  curios  of  all  kinds.  His  family  had  been  long 
resident  in  the  neighbourhood,   his  ancestors    having    aj)parently  ])een 
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servitors  of  the  Earls  Marischal.  On  his  deatli  his  possessions  fell 
into  the  hands  of  his  sister,  from  whom  I  first  heard  of  the  Reliquary. 
She  described  it  as  Queen  Mary's  Ix)cket;  said  it  had  been  found  in  the 
Castle,  when  or  by  whom  I  know  not,  and  inust  have  been  the  Queen's, 
*  })ecause  it  had  her  picture  on  the  outside  of  it.'  I  often  expressed  a 
desire  to  see  it,  and  she  promised  over  and  over  again  to  show  it  me, 
but  always  had  some  excuse  for  putting  me  off.  After  her  death,  some 
three  years  ago,  I  spoke  to  her  executors  and  Jisked  them  to  look  out 
for  the  *  locket.'  They  made  diligent  search  among  her  effects,  but 
could  find  no  trace  of  it,  and  had  come  to  imagine,  I  fancy,  that  it  had 
never  had  any  existence  except  in  my  imagination.  Two  years  elapsed, 
when  one  day  they  resolved  to  lireak  up  an  old  worm-eaten  trunk  which 
had  remained  in  the  house  after  everything  else  had  l)een  removed. 
A  party  got  tlie  trunk  to  demolish,  and  in  doing  so  found  that  it 
had  a  false  l)ottoni,  which  concealed  a  hidden  chamber,  in  which  was 
a  little  box  containing  five  early  Victorian  sovereigns  in  almost  Mint 
condition — and  the  Locket." 

The  following  Communications  were  read  : — 
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NOTES  (IJ  OX  THKEE  CARVKD  NOKMAK  CAPITALS  FROM  HOUKIRK, 
OK  RULEWATER.  RGXhORKHSHIRE ;  (2)  DES<:KII*T10N  OF  THE 
RFMAINS  OF  A  WA\%Slhl<:  CROSS  AT  HARWOOl)  IN  lIOBIvIRK 
PARISH,     Br  A.  O,  CURLE,  W.S  ,  F.S.A.  Sror. 

I.  The  til  rep  capitalis  which  sire  tljo  siilijccL  of  these  notesjj  were 
recently  discovered  in  the  viniinty  of  the  Mntise  of  Hobkirk,  vvhitijor 
they  hml  been  re  mo  veil  fmni  thn  elniruhyanl  hy  a  foi-iner  Minister  of 
the  PiinVlu  fur  the  n«^L  unttsu.il  |!I)iim>.^i'  of  ;t(h>riiin_r  his  rockery.      Two 


Fiji^.  1.  Two  Not  man  CaitiLalu  from  iiobkirk, 

of  them  (f]J^^  1),  which  niEiy  have  fomieil  the  cti|>iUiL*^  "tf  the  eolnmuw 
ftt  tlie  dourway  of  the  elmreb,  Jire  fine  i?[jeeinieiiR  of  Xi>nnan  work  i)f 
the  tirat  half  of  tho  twelfth  century.  They  are  ileeorate4l  with  liolil 
wrolb  of  a  foliaceous  clmracter  isanirig  from  the  montliR  of  inverU;«l 
gi'Dtes<|ue  masks  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  front il  ai»gle^  of  the  stime>, 
and  are  all  executed  in  hi^di  relief.     The  larger  stone  is  13  inches  in 
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iteightf  antl  the  laUer,  which  hit.^  orij^nnally  corresponded  witli  it,  has 
been  cut  down  to  llj  inches.  The  style  of  tleerjnition  closely  re^enihlea 
that  fco  be  found  in  the  church  of  Eklrom  in  Berwickshire,  and  on  the 
east  cloister  dwrvvay  of  Dunfermline  Abl>ey.  The  third  stone  (fig.  2) 
is  in  all  prohaliilily  part  of  the  same  building  m  the  others,  though  it 
diffe!^  from  tlieTii  in  style  of  <lecorntion.     It  h  12 J  inches  high  anil  is 


.  ^,   I   nuUl  from  Hobkilk. 

a  debased  form  of  the  Corinthian  capital*  *  )n  eitljer  side  of  the  frontal 
angle  on  the  upper  part  of  the  cap,  are  twu  spirals  in  low  relief, 
between  which  and  the  rounded  abacus  are  a  series  of  vertical  flu  tings. 
Thi&  may  hrtve  been  the  cap  of  an  angle  shaft.  All  the  stones  are  of 
the  same  nature,  l>ciug  light-coJoured  freestone,  and  brought^  in  all 
2>robability,  from  a  distance,  the  building  stone  plentiful  in  the  district 
being  red  in  colour.  T!ie  site  of  the  present  church  of  Hobkirk,  which 
was  erected  in  the  year  1862^  i;*  in  close  proximity  to  that  built  on  in 
VOL.  xxxvtiT.  27 
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eiirlier  times.  It  is  situated  in  the  "hass,"  or  narrow  neck  of  land, 
where  the  valley  of  the  Rule  is  considerably  contracted,  half  a  mile 
above  tlie  village  of  Bonchester  Bridge  and  some  five  or  six  miles  from 
Rulemouth,  where  that  stream  mingles  its  waters  with  the  Teviot.  It  is 
eight  miles  distant  by  road  from  Jedburgh  Abbey,  over  a  high  ridge  of 
land  which  separates  the  valleys  of  the  Rule  and  the  Jed,  and  a  similar 
distance  in  a  south-easterly  direction  from  the  town  of  Hawick.  The 
earliest  notice  of  a  church  on  this  site  is  to  be  found  in  the  Register  of 
the  diocese  of  Glasgow,  where  under  date  1 220  occurs  a  reference  to  a 
dispute  between  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow  and  the  canons  of  Jedburgh,  in 
settlement  of  which  certain  payments  were  to  be  made  by  a  number  of 
churches,  4|^ding  the  church  of  Hopechirke.  It  is  included  in  the 
list  of  possessions  of  the  Abbey  of  Jedburgh  at  the  Reformation,  but  at 
what  date  the  Abbey  acquired  it,  there  is  no  extant  evidence  to  show. 
Jedburgh  Abbey  was  erected  l)y  King  David  I.  about  the  year  1147,  and 
in  the  charter  by  which  Henry,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  who  died  in  1152, 
confirms  to  the  Abbey  the  grant  of  lands  with  which  the  king  endowe<l 
it,  the  name  of  Hopkirk  does  not  appear.  Nor  is  there  mention  of  it 
in  the  charter  by  William  the  Lion  to  the  Canons  of  Jedburgh,  dated 
about  1165.  If  these  stones,  therefore,  are  decorated  in  a  style  earlier 
than  these  dates,  we  have  here  tlie  relics  of  a  Norman  church  erected 
in  a  remote  valley  among  tlie  liills  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  great 
Benedictine  Abbey  which  subsequently  possessed  it.  Whether  the 
Norman  cliurch  was  destroyed  in  the  invasions  of  the  Borders  during 
the  sixteentli  century,  or  fell  a  victim  to  old  age  and  neglect  at  a  later 
date,  we  cannot  actually  determine,  but  in  the  walls  of  the  unpicturesque 
structure  erected  about  the  year  1692,  and  which  gave  place  to  the 
present  building,  these  old  stones  were  used  as  rubble.  Mr  Walter 
Deans,  a  local  anticpiary  who  followed  the  trade  of  a  stone  mason,  records 
that  "  when  the  later  church  was  taken  d<nvn,  many  ornamental  sU)nes 
were  found  among  the  rubble ;  these  consisted  of  parts  of  columns  and 
pilasters  with  terminating  capitals  in  imitation  of  Corinthian.  Many  of 
these   stones  were  scattered  about  the  churchvard  and  used  as  marks 
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for  graves,"  With  the  exception  of  those  her©  ih>Uh\,  however,  which 
he  mentioiia  as  having  l>een  removed  Tiy  the  iiiinisti^r,  they  liave  all  now 
diatippeared,     Tlie  atones  are  in  the  pr(s.^essitm  ai  Mr  Taiicred  at  Weeiig. 


Ckosb  Head  ax  Habwoop, 

About  a  mil*!  and  a  half  "up  the  wut^^rgate  from  the  thurch  of  Hul> 
kirk  is  situati^d  thi*  maumoii-hniisf  of  Hainvood,  the  pr(>i>erty  of  William 


Fix*  ^"  Tort  ion  of  C'ross-Jieail  ut  H  ir^vootL 

Claude  Elliot^  Esq.,  and  there,  leaning  iigainst  the  fence  which  surrounds 
the  giimekeeper's  garden,  1  dis<!overed  oiio  day  hist  summer  a  portion 
of  an  old  cross  {1n^.  3),  It  eoneist«  of  the  upper  and  two  aide  arms, 
which  are  connected  hy  hands  or  segments  of  a  circle  about  two  inches 
in  breadth,  slightly  recessed  on  one  face  and  couceiitric,  meeting  the  arms 
midway  between  the  base  and  the  outer  edge.  The  arma  expand  to- 
wards the  outer  edge,  as  in  the  form  of  cross  known  as  Maltese  i  the 
angles  at  the  intersection  have  been  left  filled  in,  presenting  a  convex 
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face  concentric  with  the  segments  or  bands  connecting  the  arms,  in 
this  respect  differing  essentially  from  the  Celtic  type  of  cross,  where 
semicircular  or  rectangular  spaces  are  left  at  the  intersection  of  the 
arms.  There  is  evidence  on  the  undersides  of  the  lateral  aims  that  the 
bands  were  continued.  The  left  arm  has  been  reduced  by  the  up{)er  edge 
having  l^een  chiselled  oflf  probably  at  some  later  date.  The  dimensions 
of  the  cross,  which  is  of  the  red  standstone  native  to  the  district,  are — 
breadth  across  the  arms  20  inches,  thickness  6  inches,  at  base  of  the  arms 
about  4  inches,  at  the  extremity  12  inches,  except  the  left  arm,  which  has 
been  reduced ;  the  thickness  is  6  inches.  The  cross  was  brought  to  its 
present  position  from  the  farm  of  Harwood  Mill,  half  a  mile  nearer  Hob- 
kirk,  where  it  had  remained  for  a  number  of  years  built  into  the  wall  of 
the  byre ;  thither  it  ha<l  l)een  brought  from  the  foundations  of  the  housi* 
of  Appotsyde,  where  it  was  unearthed  many  years  ago.  Appotsyde  in 
bygone  times  belonged  to  the  family  of  Lorai»ie,  a  name  long  extinct 
in  the  district.  It  was  situated  on  the  Harwood  burn,  an  affluent  of  the 
Rule,  in  a  field  to  the  west  of  Harwood  Mill,  and  alx)ut  a  mile  distant 
from  Hobkirk  Church.  No  trace  of  it  now  remains.  The  derivation  of 
the  name  ha^  some  bearing  on  the  sulyject  under  discussion.  In  old 
chartei-s  it  is  spelt  Apotesyde  or  Apetsyde  (never  Abbotside),  and  it  is 
conjectured  that  the  name  is  a  corruption  of  Aldpethsyde — i.e.  the  place 
beside  the  old  path.  In  former  times  a  hill  road  passed  near  by,  leading 
to  the  valley  of  the  Slitrig,  and  to  Liddesdale,  and  it  is  a  fair  presnniji- 
tion  that  beside  the  track  stood  this  cross.  Many  were  the  uses  of  the 
wayside  cross.  Beside  it  the  devout  made  pmyer ;  those  l)earing  their 
dead  to  burial  rested  the  coffin  at  its  l^ase ; — it  was  a  sign-post  pointing 
the  way  to  tlio  church.  There  is  a  tradition  in  Cornwall  that 
the  pilgrim  who  had  aught  to  spare  left  an  alms  on  the  wayside 
cross  for  the  poorer  brother  who  might  follow.  It  guarded  the  way 
to  the  church  j)resumably  from  evil  spirits.  Says  AVynkyn  de 
Worde,  in  Dives  ef  Pauper^  printed  in  1496:  **For  this  reason  ben 
crosses  be  ye  waye  than  whan  folke  passying  see  ye  cross  they 
shoulde  thynke  on  Hym  that  deyed  on  ye  croysse  and  worshippe  Hym 
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above  al  thynges."  This  particular  cross  is  quite  without  ornamen- 
tation. The  fonn  is  uncommon  by  reason  of  the  angle  at  the  base  of 
the  arms  being  left  filled  in,  in  such  a  way  that  the  outer  edge  follows 
the  curve  of  the  connecting  circle.  Four  examples  of  crosses  helving  the 
angles  similarly  tilled  in  occur  among  the  wheel  crosses  of  Cornwall,  and 
are  illustrated  in  the  Rev.  Mr  Langdon's  Old  Cornish  Crosses,  where 
also  he  refers  to  one  at  Woodchurch  in  Cheshire,  and  one  in  Adel 
Museum  near  Leeds.  In  the  diocese  of  Carlisle,  the  early  sculptured 
crosses  of  which  have  been  described  and  illustrated  by  the  Rev.  W.  S. 
Calverley,  there  are  three  crosses  which  not  only  closely  resemble  the 
one  at  Harwoo«l,  but  two  of  them  at  least  are  also  considered  to  be 
wayside  crosses.  They  are  to  be  found  at  Arthuret,  Bromfield,  and 
(Cross- Lacon),  Kheda.  From  the  first  mentioned  we  can  obtain  a 
comparatively  accurate  idea  of  what  the  form  of  the  Harwood  Cross  was 
when  complete  ;  for  though  also  imperfect,  it  has  lost  only  the  upper 
arm,  the  lower  arm,  shaft,  and  base  being  still  entire.  The  arms  whicli 
expand  towards  the  edge  are  joined  by  the  arcs  of  a  circle  and  are 
separated  by  four  spaces.  The  lower  arm  is  completed  exactly  similar  to 
the  otliers,  and  terminates  on  the  cross  shaft,  whicli  is  61  inches  high,  not 
counting  the  tenon  which  holds  it  into  its  socket,  for  the  whole  thick- 
ness of  tlie  shaft  is  not  sunk  into  its  pedestal  as  in  earlier  crosses.  The 
cross  at  Bromfield,  consisting  only  of  the  three  upper  arms,  is  decorated 
with  flu  tings  along  the  arms,  and  in  the  Cross- Lacon,  which  is  without 
ornamentation,  the  holes  are  apparently  sunk,  not  pierced  through.  I 
can  find  no  data  to  enable  me  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion  as  to  the 
period  when  these  particular  crosses  were  erected,  except  that  from  their 
connection  with  Norman,  and  later  churches,  they  are  unlikely  to  be 
pre-Norman.  That  they  are  almost  devoid  of  decoration  I  do  not  think 
assists  us ;  as  among  the  Cornish  crosses,  over  300  in  nimiber,  the  way- 
side crosses  are,  as  a  rule,  distinguished  from  the  churchyard  and 
devotional  crosses  by  this  characteristic.  It  is  probable  that  the  type 
developed  out  of  the  highly  decorated  and  kindred  form  of  the  Celtic 
cross  in  the  twelfth  centurv. 
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II. 

NOTICE  OF  UNDESCRIBED  HOG-BACKED  MONUMENTS  AT  ABERCORN 
AND  KIRKNEWTON.     By  THOS.  ROSS,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

In  bringing  before  the  Society  a  notice  of  four  hog-backed  monuments 
not  hitherto  described,  it  may  be  well  to  revert  to  what  has  already 
been  done  by  way  of  illustrating  this  class  of  monuments. 

In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  in  1885,^  the  late  Mr  Russell  Walker 
described  and  illustrated  all  those  in  Scotland  known  at  that  date. 
These  were  as  follows: — 1  at  Abercorn  (he  had  heard  of  another,  but 
could  not  find  it) ;  1  at  Brechin ;  2  at  Dornock,  near  Annan,  Dumfries- 
shire ;  5  at  Govan,  3  of  which  only  are  illustrated  and  described  ; 
1  at  Inchcohu ;  1  at  Luss ;  1  at  Meigle ;  2  at  St  Andrews  (fragments, 
not  described) ;  1  at  Deerness,  Orkney,  a  "  coi)ed  stone  covered  with 
the  scale  ornament,"  known  only  to  Mr  Walker  from  Low's  7Vmr  tw 
Orkney  ami  Shetland;  and  1  at  Govan,  "entirely  disfigured."  In  the 
Proceedings  for  1888,-  the  Rev.  Dr  Duke  described  and  ilhistrated 
another  example  found  in  the  churchyard  of  St  Vigeans.  If  to  this 
list  of  17  monuments  we  add  the  4  now  to  be  described,  it  brings  the 
number  of  hog-backed  monuments  in  Scotland  up  to  21. 

All  of  these  monuments  have  not  the  hog- backed  feature  which  has 
won  for  them  their  name.  It  will  be  o])served  that  3  of  those  at 
Abercorn  are  parallel  in  their  sides  and  level  on  the  top,  so  that 
they  resem])le  more  a  roof-shaped  shrine  than  a  hog-back  ;  but  as  they 
were  found  on  the  same  site  as  the  strictly  hog-])ack  one,  and  are 
covered  with  the  same  kind  of  scale  ornament,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  they  V>elonged  to  the  same  age — they  may  be  regarded  as  a  variety 
of  the  same  type.  All  those  at  Govan  are  hog-backed,  as  are  also 
those  at  Luss,  Meigle,  Inchcolm,  and  Kirknewton,  and  on»*  of  tli«'  four 
at  Abercorn. 

'  Vol.  vii,,  New  Series,  p.  40C. 

-  //»?>/.,  vol.  X.,  New  Series,  }>.  143. 
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Many  similar  monuments  are  to  be  found  in  England,  especially  in 
the  diocese  of  Carlisle,  2  at  Gosfortli,  at  Cross  Canonby,  Old  Appleby, 
Broomtield,  Aspatria,  Plumbland,  Penrith,  at  8ockb\irn  and  Lower 
Dinsdale  in  J)urham,  Hexham,  Heysham  in  Lancashire,  Repton  and 
Bake  well  in  Derbyshire,  IJedale,  Brompton,  St  Dyonis,  Yorkshire,  and 
St  Judy  in  Cornwall. 

AberrotTi. — The  complete  monument  at  Abercorn  (tig.  1)  is,  I  under- 
stand, in  or  about  its  original  position,  but  it  has  been  slightly  raised 
out  of  the  ground  and  placed  on  two  cross  stones.  It  lies  in  the 
churchyard  a  few  paces  south  from  the  west  end  of  the  ancient  Norman 
Church  of  Abercorn,  in  a  position  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  the 
similar  monument  at  Kirknewton  and  its  ancient  church.  The  broad 
and  high  end  of  the  monument  is  towards  the  west.  It  measures 
6  feet  IJ  inches  long  by  16^  inches  wide  at  the  west  end,  and  15J 
inches  high.  At  the  east  end  it  is  13i  inches  wide  by  13J  inches  high  ; 
at  its  highest  point  it  is  about  20 J  inches.  The  stone  is  strikingly  like  a 
boat  with  the  keel  uppermost,  with  seven  scalloped  planks,  as  it  were, 
overlapping  along  its  bellied  rounded  surface  ;  both  sides  may  be  said 
to  be  alike,  except  that  on  the  south  side  there  are  17  scales  in  the 
length  of  the  lowest  plank  and  18  on  the  other  side.  The  scales 
are  considerably  worn,  soft  and  rounded  on  the  edges,  but  still  quite 
distinct  almost  all  over.  The  flattish  rounded  keel  is  brought  down- 
wards at  each  corner,  which  seems  to  indicate  a  finish  at  each  end, 
so  that  probably  the  stone  is  entire  ;  it  is  possible,  however,  that  each 
end  may  have  been  ornamented.  There  is  a  perpendicular  base  of  some 
2  inches  or  3  inches  high. 

The  three  fragments  (not  hitherto  described)  are  preserved  in  a  room 
entering  from  the  church.  They  were  found  somewhere  about  the  site 
of  the  south  aisle  when  it  was  being  l>uilt,  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago. 
Fig.  2  was  lying  above  ground,  and  is  doubtless  the  one  which  Mr 
AValker  had  heard  about.     Figs.  3  and  4  were  found  below  the  surface. 

The  monument  shown  l)y  fig.  2  is  33  inches  long  by  15  inches  broad 
and  12 J  inches  high  ;  it  has  a  flat,  round-edged  ridge  3  inches  wide;  the 
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sloping  sides  are  not  quite  equal,  one  measuring  10  inches  and  the  other 
9i  inches  on  the  slope.  Both  sides  are  covered  with  scales  in  five  rows, 
those  on  the  hirger  side  having  the  top  and  bottom  scales  considerably 
longer  than  the  three  intermediate  ones.  On  the  other  side  the  scales 
are  equal. 

Fig.  3  is  28  inches  long,  and,  like  fig.  2,  is  15  inches  broad  by  12^ 
higli,  and  with  a  similar  ridge  ;  its  sloping  sides  are  equal,  measuring 
9  J  inches.     On  each  side  there  are  five  rows  of  scales  of  equal  size. 

Fig.  4  is  a  mere  fragment  about  10  inches  long  by  16  inches  wide 
and  about  Sh  inches  high,  and  does  not  represent  a  whole  section  of  the 
stone.  The  ridge  consists  of  three  rolls,  measuring  4i  inches  over. 
The  scales  jire  of  the  same  rounded  tyi)e  as  in  fig.  1,  but,  unlike  it,  they 
are  ([uite  sharj)  and  well  preserved. 

Kirhieicfon. — This  monument,  fig.  5,  is  lying  in  the  churchyard  of 
Kirknewton,  at  a  distance  of  about  6  yards  south  from  the  west  end  of 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Norman  Church  of  Kirknewton.  It  is  thus  in 
the  same  relative  position  to  the  church  as  is  the  similar  stone  at 
Abercorn,  8  miles  due  north  from  Kirknewton.  The  stone  is  believed 
to  be  in  its  original  position,  Vjut  the  cross  stones  seen  at  either  end  are 
not  supposed  to  be  connected  with  it. 

The  high  end  of  the  monument,  as  at  Abercorn,  is  towards  the  west. 
It  measures  5  feet  7  inches  long,  and  is  18^  inches  wide  at  the  west  end 
by  about  1 3  inches  high,  and  at  its  highest  part  about  J  of  an  inch  more. 
At  the  east  end  it  is  14  J  inches  wide  and  was  probably  about  lOi  inches 
high,  but  at  this  j)art  it  is  broken  away.  In  section,  the  sides  are  not 
equal — the  ridge  is  not  in  the  centre ;  each  side  is  ornamented  with 
three  rows  of  scales.  In  addition  to  these,  the  upright  base  on  the 
south  side  is  enriched  with  a  kind  of  nail-head  ornament,  much  worn 
and  rounded.  The  gabled  west  end  has  two  rows  of  scales ;  the  sinking 
shown  in  the  apex  is  possibly  a  weather  marking.  The  other  end  is 
rough  and  somewhat  broken. 

]\Iany  hog-back  monuments  have  heen  found  built  into  the  walls  of 
Xorman  churches  as  materials  of  their  construction.     Their  pre-Korman 
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date  is  thus  sufficiently  established.  Two  of  a  very  pronounced  hog- 
backed  shape  were  recently  found  in  the  foundations  of  the  twelfth-century 
church  of  (rosforth,  in  the  Lake  district.     Abercorn,  as  a  monastery  of 
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Fig.  5.  Hog-backed  Monuiiieiit  at  Kirkiiewtou. 

the  Xorthunihrian  Church,  dates  ))ack  t«>  the  seventh  ciMitury,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  victory  of  the  Picts  over  the  Angles  of  Xorthumhcrland, 
Truniwine,  the  Bishop  of  Abercorn,  tied  to  Whitby  in  ()85.      Although 
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the  Xorthumbrian  Church  was  thus  overturned  in  the  north,  Abercorn 
still  continued  as  a  religious  centre  in  the  diocese  of  Dunkeld,"  and  some 
time  early  in  the  twelfth  century  a  church  was  built  on  the  present  site, 
of  which  portions  still  remain. 

III. 

NOTICE  OF  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  A  CIST  OF  THE  EARLY  IRON  AGE,  ON 
THE  ESTATE  OF  MOREDUN,  NEAR  GILMERTON.  By  FRED.  R. 
COLES,  Assistant-Keeper  of  the  Museum. 

On  the  morning  of  Monday,  24th  August  last,  I  received  a  telegram 
from  J.  Welsh,  Esq.,  the  proprietor  of  Moredun,  and  a  Fellow  of  the 
Society,  to  the  effect  that  an  "  interesting  Cist  with  skeletons "  had 
been  found  on  the  estate.  1  replied,  that  I  should  come  out  in  the 
afternoon,  and  asked  that  nothing  should  in  the  meantime  be  disturbed. 
Mentioning  the  discovery  to  my  friend  Mr  C  W.  Dymond,  F.S.A.,  who 
happened  to  be  in  the  Library,  I  gladly  availed  myself  of  his  ofter  to 
accompany  me ;  and,  accordingly,  on  reaching  ^loredun,  we  were  at 
once  conducted  to  the  site  of  the  discovery  by  Mr  Welsh  and  one  of 
his  sons. 

I  may  here  take  the  opportunity  of  expressing  our  warmest  approval 
of  the  prompt  action  taken  in  this  matter  by  Mr  Welsh,  for  the 
results,  as  will  be  seen,  prove  how  important  it  is  that  competent 
investigation  should  be  made  at  the  very  outset  of  a  discovery  of  this 
nature.  Had  one  half  of  the  discoveries,  made  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  received  the  same  careful  recognition  as  that  bestowed  by  Mr 
Welsh  in  the  initial  stages  of  the  examination  now  to  be  recorded,  the 
results  to  Archaeology  would  be  far  richer  and  better  defined. 

On  Saturday,  22nd  August,  some  digging  was  being  done  on  the 
sandy  crown  of   a    field   called  the  Leat  Hill,^  which  is  situated   one 

^  Si)€aking  of  this  place-name  to  Prof.  Mackinnon,  I  found  that  the  Gaelic  root 
from  which  it  is  derived,  leuthad^  means  a  gentle  declivity,  a  broad  slope,  the  idea 
of  breadth  attaching  to  the  adjectival  form  leathan.  This  precisely  describes  the 
locality. 
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furlong  to  the  north-east  of  the  main^  road  and  200  yards  to  the  south- 
east of  the  by-road  which  connects  it  with  Moredun  Mains.  This  Leat 
Hill  is  about  260  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.^  It  extends  its  sandy 
borders  to  a  considerable  distance  all  round  the  spot  where  the  Cist  was 
disclosed.  It  has  been  worked,  from  the  east  side,  for  a  number  of 
years  and  to  a  depth  of  some  35  feet ;  and  it  was  during  the  removal  of 
the  sand  near  this  central  crest  that  the  workmen  saw,  suddenly  laid 
bare  at  their  feet,  an  upright  stone  with  the  edge  of  another  projecting 
over  it.  Mr  Welsli,  who  was  in  the  field,  was  at  once  informed,  and  on 
seeing  the  stones,  conjectured  their  true  purpose.  More  sand  was  then 
removed,  disclosing  a  second  and  much  larger  covering  slab.  The 
smallest  slab  (B  on  the  ground-plan,  fig.  1)  was  then  carefully  lifted, 
upon  which  the  skeletons  were  exposed  to  view.  The  stone  was  then 
replaced  and  the  whole  Cist  carefully  covered  Avith  tarpaulin,  weighted 
with  stones,  so  that,  at  the  hour  of  our  visit,  the  interment  lay 
absolutely  untouched. 

Our  first  steps  were  directed  towards  obtaining  an  accurately  measured 
plan  of  the  slabs  which  covered  the  Cist  (see  fig.  1).  These  were  all, 
as  also  the  slabs  composing  the  sides  and  ends,  of  a  reddish-yellow  sand- 
stone of  the  same  species  as  that  to  be  seen  in  the  bed  of  the  Burdie- 
house  Burn,  flowing  some  400  yards  to  the  west  of  the  Leat  Hill 
through  INIoredun  grounds. 

The  tops  of  the  largest  slabs  were  level  and  lay  at  a  depth  of  2  feet 
4  inches  below  the  grassy  surface  of  the  field.  The  slab  A,  measuring 
4  feet  by  3  feet  in  extreme  dimensions,  covered  three-quarters  of  the 
length  of  the  Cist ;  the  second  in  size,  B,  3  feet  9  inches  by  2  feet 
broad,  more  than  covered  the  east  end  and  projected  9  inches  beyond. 
In  the  angle  of  junction  between  these  two,  lay  a  third  and  most 
irregular  slal),  C,  2  feet  5  inches  by  1  foot.     On  the  south  of  A  was  a 

*  The  precise  spot  occupied  by  the  Cist  was  ascertained,  by  careful  chaining,  by 
Mr  Dymond,  to  whose  great  experience  both  in  surveying  and  in  archaeological 
research,  much  of  the  value  of  this  account  is  due.  The  site  is  now  marked  upon 
Sheet  VI.,  Edinburghshire,  of  the  6-in.  Ordnance  Survey.  It  may  prove  useful  in 
the  event  of  other  discoveries. 
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fourth,  which  measured  nearly  2  feet  in  length ;  but,  as*  part  of  it  had 
been  broken  when  the  east  slab  was  lifted,  its  breadth  could  not  be 
defined  ;  but  it  hud  evidently  been  placed  to  cover  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  Cist  not  covered  by  the  irregular  south  edge  of  A.  It  was  curious 
to  note,  also,  what  a  very  small  portion  of  C  touched  the  flat  edge  of 


"   1.  Plan  of  the  Cist  and  its  Cover. 


the  north  side-stone  of  the  Cist.     All  the   covering   slabs  were   of  an 
average  thickness  of  about  4  inches. 

The  measurements  and  drawing  having  been  completed,  we  had  the 
covering-slabs  removed.  In  doing  this,  so  great  was  the  pressure 
exerted  on  the  long  side-stones,  that  the  short  slab  at  the  east  end  was 
very  slightly  pushed  outwards  over  the  edge  of  the  sand-cutting,  and 
thus  a  little  fresli    sand   dribbled    in    at   the  north-east  angle.     In  all 
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Other  resj>ects,  when  these  great  stones  were  laid  aside,  the  whole 
interior  showed  as  in  tlie  illustration  (fig.  2),  reproduced  from  one  of  the 
excellent  photographs  taken  by  Mr  F.  C.  Inglis  for  Mr  Welsh. 

The  Cist  lay  E.  80*  S.  and  W.  80"  X.  (magnetic  reading),  practically, 
east  and  west. 

The  stones  composing  it  were  now  carefully  measured ;  they  are 
represented  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  ground-plan  (fig.  1).  The  inside 
measurements  were :  the  North  slab  4  feet,  the  South  slab  3  feet  9i 
inches,  the  slab  on  the  PJa.st  2  feet  3  inches,  and  that  on  the  West  2  feet 
2  inches.  Thiis  they  formed  a  nearly  regular  oblong.  These  slabs 
varied  in  thickness  from  31  inches  to  5  inches.  The  North  slab  was 
bounded  by  those  on  the  east  and  the  west ;  but  the  South  slab,  which 
was  4  feet  10  inches  long,  bounded  these  two.  It  was  broken  down- 
wards across  at  the  point  marked  X.  All  the  slabs  were  vertically  set 
into  the  subsoil.  At  the  N.W.  and  S.W.  angles,  near  the  bases  of  the 
North,  South,  and  the  West  slabs,  several  small  pieces  had  been  neatly 
fitted  in  to  make  up  for  certain  fractures  there.  No  artificial  markings 
of  any  description  were  found  upon  any  of  the  stones.^ 

At  this,  our  first  examination,  we  left  the  true  depth  of  the  Cist  to  be 
afterwards  ascertained  ;  and,  as  daylight  now  failed  us,  all  the  stones 
were  replaced,  and  a<^ain  covered  with  tarpaulin  to  ]>revent  damage  from 
rain.  Directions  were  also  given  to  the  workmen  that  no  interference 
with  the  Cist  W(»uld  be  permitted.  It  was  arranged  by  Mr  Welsh  that 
photographs  slunild  l)e  taken,  and  the  Cist  thoroughly  examined  on 
Thursday  of  the  same  week.  This  was  duly  carried  out  on  the  after- 
noon of  that  day,  by  Mr  Dyniond  and  myself. 

All  my  suggestions  regarding  apparatus  having  been  amply  complied 
with  V)y  Mr  W(?lsh,  and  several  excellent  photographs  taken  by  Mr 
Inglis,  I  began  by  measuring  each  of  the  larger  bones  and  the  skull 
before  passing  them  up  to  Mr  Dymond,  by  whom  they  were  placed  on 

'  The  entire  space  oocu}»ie(l  hy  all  the  four  covering  slabs  which  jnojected  over 
the  sides  of  tlie  Cist,  measured  .*>  feet  9  inches  cast  and  west  by  4  feet  3  inches  north 
and  south. 
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sheets  of  paper  in  a  large  basket,  and  on  boards  prepared  for  them.  I 
shall  not  trespass  upon  the  ground  to  be  traversed  by  Dr  Bryce,  in  his 
account  of  the  remains  of  the  two  skeletons  found  in  the  Cist,  further 
than  to  state,  that  all  the  larger  bones  felt  fairly  firm  and  solid,  that  the 
skull  which  lay  at  the  east  end  of  the  Cist  was  lifted  out — after  a  deal  of 
careful  manipulation  amongst  the  adliering  soil — as  complete  as  it  could 
be,  that  is,  minus  its  left  or  upper  side  and  jaw;  that  one  of  the  femora 
showed  distinct  marks  of  having  been  gnawed,  a  feature  clearly  shown 
in  the  photograph  ;  and,  lastly,  that  nearly  all  the  vertehrtH  and  the  still 
smaller  bones  had  either  become  quite  disintegrated,  or  crumbled  at  the 
touch. 


Fig.  '6.   Fibula  of  Iron  from  the  Morediin  Cist.     (}.) 

When,  as  far  as  possible,  tlie  bones  liad  been  reniovcMl,  1  pro(M'e«le(l  to 
lift  out  with  a  trowel  all  the  soil,  amounting  to  about  -4  indues  in  depth. 
We  botli  scrutinised  every  few  trowelfuls  as  they  were  passi'd  throii^^h 
the  two  sieves  by  the  men. 

The  first  relic  thus  obtained  was  an  iron  Fibula,  of  La  Tene  type 
(fig.  3).  Fibulae  of  this  type  in  iron  ^  are  rare,  and  this  is  the;  first 
example  found  in  Scotland.  It  was  found  close  to  the  loose  teeth  and 
the  separate  half  jaw  and  portion  of  skull  whicli  lay  near  the  centre  of 
the  Cist.  It  measures  2 J  inches  in  length,  barely  1  inch  in  height,  and 
across  the  hinge  exactly  1  inch.  A  point  of  interest  in  connection  with 
this  fibula  was  observed  on  its  being  subjected  to  careful  examination  at 

*  General  Pitt-Rivers  found  both  bronze  and  iron  fibulae  on  the  same  skeleton 
at  Rotherley,  Wilts. 
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the  Museum.  In  common  with  other  fibulsB  of  the  same  class,  the  point 
of  the  pin  was  caught  in  a  turned  up  and  flattened  hook  or  catch  at  the 
end  opposite  the  hinge ;  and  adhering  to  the  exterior  side  of  this 
flattened  hook  and  preserved  by  the  oxidation,  is  a  portion  of  the  cloth 
in  which  the  fibula  was  fastened  when  deposited  in  the  Cist  with  the 
interment.  This  proves  that  the  body  had  been  buried  in  some  kind 
of  clothing  or  wrapping.  There  is  too  little  of  it  left  to  enable  the 
style  of  weaving  to  be  accurately  made  out,  but  the  threads  appear  to  be 
of  some  vegetable  fibre  and  not  of  wool,  and  the  fabric  must  have  been 
a  very  light  one,  loosely  woven. ^ 


Figs.  4  and  5.  Ring-Brooch  or  Buckle,  and  head  of  Pin,  both  of 
iron,  found  in  the  Cist  at  Moredun.    {{.) 

Next,  there  was  found  near  the  skull  at  the  east  end,  and  a  few  inchos 
to  the  north  of  it,  a  Ring-Brooch  or  Circular  Buckle  (fig.  4),  also  of  iron, 
with  its  pin  attached,  measuring  If  inches  by  If  inches  in  diameter. 
Near  the  same  spot  I  found  the  open  circular  head  (fig.  5),  J  inch  diameter, 
of  a  long  Pin  of  iron,  with  a  small  fragment  of  its  stem  broken  sharply 
off".  At  the  moment  of  discovery  it  was  impossible  to  recognise  the 
true  character  of  this  ring  as  a  portion  of  a  Pin  of  this  type ;  therefore,  1 
presume,  the  lower  part  of  its  stem  being  very  thin  through  corrosion, 

'  Similar  fragments  of  cloth  caught  in  the  fastening  of  the  pin  in  brooches  of 
the  Viking  time,  from  Tiree  and  from  Haukadal,  Norway,  have  been  noticed  by  Dr 
J.  Anderson  in  the  Proceedings^  vol.  x.  (1874),  p.  661. 
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escaped  our  observation  aiid  slipped  through  the  sieves.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  this  Pin  is  of  the  same  type  as  those  found  in  the 
Broch  of  The  Laws,  Monifieth,  Forfarshire,  and  in  the  kitchen-midden 
of  the  Fort  at  (Tallanach,  Argyleshire,  afterwards  referred  to. 

Having  cleared  out  the  soil  to  the  level  of  the  base  of  the  side  and 
end  stones  of  the  Cist,  and  proved  that  there  was  no  flooring-slab,  I 
measured  their  depth  and  found  it  to  be  between  21  and  22  inches. 

All  the  bones  were  then  carefully  wrapped  up,  and  carried  in  a  basket 
to  Moredun  House,  whence  they  were,  a  few  days  later,  forwarded  to 


Fis;.  6.  Riug-Brooc.li  or  Huckle  of  Iron  found  in  the  Bnxili  at  The  Laws. 

the  Museum  by  Mr  Welsli,  who  lias  presented  all  the  relics  found  on 
this  occasion  to  the  2sational  Collection. 

In  examining  the  metal  objeets,  deposited  beside  this  interment,  more 
in  detail,  it  will  be  well  to  compare  the  extremely  few  similar  objects 
recorded  from  Scottish  sites. 

Amongst  the  relics  obtained  in  the  Broch  at  The  Laws,  Monifieth, 
Forfarshire,  in  addition  to  the  Pin  above  mentioned,  was  a  Ring-Brooch 
of  iron  (fig.  6),  precisely  similar  in  form  and  very  slightly  less  in 
diameter  than  the  Brooch  found  in  this  Cist.  There  is  a  considerable 
difference,  however,  in  the  condition  of  the  metal.  In  both  the  Pin  and 
the  Brooch  found  in  the  Broch,  the  points  are  quite  sharp  and  the 
cylindrical  shape  of  the  objects  well  preserved.     In  all  the  three  orna- 
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ments  found  in  this  Cist  at  Moredun,  so  much  corrosion  has  taken  place 
as  to  disfigure  and  broaden  all  the  lines  of  the  metal.  I  do  not  adduce 
this  feature  as  a  factor  in  an  argument  for  a  greatly  more  remote  period 
in  the  case  of  the  Cist-relics ;  because,  1  think,  we  all  came  to  the  con- 
clusion, that — as  the  plan  (fig.  1)  shows — there  were  interstices  enough 
between  the  edges  of  some  of  the  stones,  to  admit  of  the  entrance  of 


J 


Fi«.  7 


Pill  of  Iron  from  tlie  Broch  at 
The  Laws. 


Fig.  8.  Piu  of  Bronze  from  the 
Kitchen-midden  at  Gallanach. 


some   small    rodent,    which    the   gnawed  femur  proved.      Necessarily, 
therefore,  the  Cist  was  not  air-tight  or  damp-proof. 

Pins  with  an  open  circular  head,  of  the  type  of  that  found  in  the 
Moredun  Cist,  have  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  bent  and  projected 
forward  at  right  angles  to  the  planes  of  the  lower  part  of  the  stem 
and  of  tlie  head  which  is  carried  on  the  forward  end  of  the  projection. 
There   are   three  of   these  pins  already  in  tlie  Museum.     One  (fig.  7) 
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was  found  in  the  Broch  of  The  Laws,^  Monifieth,  Forfarshire.  It  is  of 
iron,  like  the  one  from  the  Moredun  Cist,  and  measures  3^  inches  in 
length.  The  second  (fig.  8),  which  was  found  in  the  kitchen-midden 
of   the   Fort  called  Dun   Fheurain,   at   Gallanach,    Argyleshire,^  is  of 


*1 


Fig.  9.   Pill  ot  Cast  Bronze  from  the  Broch  at  Bowermadden. 

bronze,  and  slightly  over  3  inches  in  length.  The  third  (fig.  9), 
which  is  of  cast  l)ronze  and  has  the  head  prettily  ornamented,  was 
found  in  the  Broch  of  Bowermadden,  Caithness.  It  measures  SJ 
inches    in   length.      There   is   also   in   the   Museum  a  clay  mould  for 

*  Proceedings^  vol.  xvii.  p,  301.  -  Ihid,^  vol.  xxix.  p.  282. 
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casting  pins  of  similar  form  with  similarly  ornamented  heads,  which 
was  found  in  the  Broch  of  Lingrow,  Scapa,  Orkney  J 

A  still  more  elegant  bronze  variety  exists,  three  specimens  of  which 
are  in  the  Museum,  having  the  heads  enamelled.  A  pin  of  this  kind 
from  Urquhart,  Elginshire,-  was  presented  by  Rev.  James  Morrison  in 
1873.  It  is  almost  3 J  inches  in  length,  and  the  head,  instead  of 
being  open  and  circular,  is  approximately  semicircular  and  crowned 
with  a  straight  row  of  four  projecting  small  circular  discs,  the  lower 
flat  portion  being  enriched  with  "late-Celtic"  ornament  in  red  and 
green  enamel.  A  very  similar  pin-head,  but  with  only  three  of  the 
small  discs,  was  found  on  the  Culbin  Sands  about  five  years  ago.^  It 
could  scarcely  have  exceeded  3  inches  in  length  when  complete. 
The  last  and  finest  specimen  was  found  in  Pabbay,  South  Uist,  and 
was  purchased  for  the  Museum  in  1900.*  This  Pin  measures  5^^  inches 
in  length,  and  its  head  is  enamelled  in  red  and  ornamented  in  almost 
precisely  the  same  style  as  that  of  the  Culbin  Sands  pin. 

Of  the  same  form  are  the  two  large  pins  of  silver ''  found  with  relics 
in  the  tumulus  at  Largo,  known  as  Norrie's  Law,  and  placed  in  the 
National  Museum  in  1883  by  Mr  R.  Dundas.  These  pins  measure 
4)^  inches  in  length,  and  are  identical  in  all  respects,  save  that  one 
bears  two  separate  designs  engraved  on  the  back  of  the  head.  In  both 
it  is  only  the  central  disc  that  is  socket-like,  as  if  intended  for  a  jewel, 
those  on  each  side  being  rounded  bosses  of  solid  silver.  The  same 
arrangement  is  observable  in  the  head  of  a  third  pin  from  Norrie's  Law, 
a  portion  of  which  is  preserved,  measuring  1|  inches  in  length.  The 
lower  flat  portion  of  the  head  is  simply  ornamented  with  curves  parallel 
to  the  contour  of  the  head,  with  an  oval  between. 

There  are  no  definite  indications  of  the  period  to  which  this  burial 
may  be  assigned,  unless  they  can  be  obtained  from  the  characteristics  of 
the  accompanying  relics.     The  absence  of  any  of  the  distinctive  forms 

^  Proceedings^  vol.  ix.  p.  S69. 

-  Ibid.,  vol.  X.  p.  359  ;  vol.  xxxv.  p.  279. 

•*  Ibid.  *  Ibid,  5  Rid.,  vol.  xviii.  p.  244. 
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of  the  Bronze  Age  Ums,  and  the  presence  of  iron  alone  in  association 
with  the  interment,  assign  it  undoubtedly  to  the  Pagan  Iron  Age. 
The  circular  buckle-shaped  })rooch  is  perhaps  not  sufficiently  distinctive, 
but  the  pin  having  the  open  circular  head  carried  vertically  at  the  end 
of  a  bent  portion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  projected  horizontally 
at  right  angles  to  the  lower  part  is  a  very  distinctive  type,  both  in 
bronze  and  iron.  From  the  circumstances  and  associations  in  which 
this  type  of  pin  has  been  found  in  Scotland,  it  appears  that  the 
variety  with  the  open  circular  head  must  be  placed  earlier  than 
that  with  the  flat  semicircular  head  often  decorated  with  enamel. 
The  open  circular-headed  pin  found  at  Dun  Fheurain,  Gallanach, 
is  approximately  dated  by  the  piece  of  Samian  ware  and  the 
long-handled  weaving  comb  of  bone  found  in  the  same  kitchen- 
midden  ;  while  the  similar  pin  of  iron  found  at  the  Laws  connects 
the  form  in  iron  with  the  period  of  the  Brochs,  and  the  occur- 
rence of  the  same  open  circular-headed  pin  in  bronze  in  the  Broch 
of  Bowermadden,  in  Caithness,  and  of  the  clay  mould  for  making 
similar  pins  in  tlie  Broch  of  Lingrow,  Orkney,  in  the  outbuildings  of 
which  Roman  silver  denarii  of  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century 
A.D.  were  found,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  these  pins  may  be  as 
ojirly  as  the  second  century.  The  evidence  afforded  by  the  fibula 
found  with  the  pin  and  ring-brooch  in  the  Moredun  Cist  points  to 
similar  conclusions.  Fibula*  of  this  characteristic  form  have  occurred  in 
several  of  the  Koman  stations  on  the  German  I^imes  and  at  other  places  in 
the  Rhine  Province.  It  is  described  in  the  Report  of  the  Limes  Commis- 
sion on  Osterbrucken  (No.  40,  1895)  as  a  very  widely  diffused  simple  form 
— the  fibula  of  the  common  folk — derived  from  the  late  La  Tone  Fibula 
towards  the  close  of  the  first  century,  and  occurring  frequently  with  coins 
and  other  objects  assignable  to  the  second  century  a.d.  The  conclusion 
from  these  concurrent  circumstances  of  the  associations  of  the  types  of 
relics  found  in  the  Moredun  Cist  is,  therefore,  that  the  burial  can  scarcely 
be  earlier  than  sometime  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  ora. 
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IV. 

REPORT  ON  HUMAN  REMAINS  FOUND  WITHIN  A  CIST  AT  MOREDUN, 
MIDLOTHIAN,     By  T.  H.  BRYCE,  M.D.,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

The  bones  submitted  to  me  for  examination  by  Mr  Coles  belong  ta 
two  individuals.  An  examination  of  the  photograph  with  the  remains 
in  situ,  shows  that  they  had  been  placed  in  the  bent  up  position  one 
above  the  other,  the  heads  being  directed  to  the  opposite  ends  of  the 
cist,  but  the  faces  in  the  same  direction. 

The  remains  are  those  of  a  young  adult  person  and  of  an  adolescent 
about  twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  sex  cannot  be  determined  with 
certainty  in  either  case,  owing  to  the  fragmentary  condition  of  the  bones, 
and  the  great  superficial  erosion  of  such  as  are  entire.  The  slenderness 
of  the  long  bones  of  the  younger  person  indicates  that  probably  the 
individual  was  a  female,  and  though  the  matter  is  more  doubtful  in  the 
case  of  the  older  person,  certain  characters  of  the  skull  point  in  the  same 
direction. 

The  skeleton  of  the  adult  is  represented  by  one  half  of  the  skull,  [a 
clavicle,  the  long  bones  of  the  extremities,  some  odd  bones  of  the  hand 
and  foot — as  well  as  fragments  of  several  vertebrae,  of  the  sternum,  the 
scapulae  and  ossa  innominata. 

Owing  to  the  erosion  of  the  surface,  the  muscular  markings  on  the 
long  bones  are  in  great  part  obliterated. 

The  following  are  the  chief  measurements : — The  Humerus  measures 
315  mm.  in  length.  The  Femur  has  a  maximum  length  of  458  mm., 
and  an  oblique  length  of  455  mm.  The  transverse  diameter  of  the 
shaft  below  the  trochanters  is  33'3  mm.,  the  antero-posterior  26  mm., 
giving  a  platymeric  index  of  78-1.  There  is  thus  a  certain  amount 
of  flattening  of  this  region  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone.  At  the  middle 
of  the  shaft  the  transverse  diameter  is  26  mm.,  the  antero-posterior  is 
26*5,  yielding  a  pilasteric  index  of  98*4. 

The  Tibia  measures  363  mm.  in  length.     In  the  upper  third  of  the 
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shaft  opposite  the  nutrient  foramen  the  antero-posterior  diameter  is 
37  mm.,  the  transverse  28  mm.  on  the  left  bone,  and  the  corresponding 
diameters  on  the  right  are  35  mm.  and  27  mm.  The  platycnemic 
of  the  right  bone  is  therefore  77,  while  that  of  the  left  is  75 '6. 

The  stature,  calculated  from  the  length  of  the  femur,  is  about  5  feet 
5  J  inches. 

The  skull  is  unfortunately  much  damaged.  The  whole  of  the  left 
side  (lig.  1),  which  was  uppermost  and  exposed,  had  decayed  away  ;  and 
even  on  the  intact  side  (fig.  2)  the  greater  part  of  the  side  wall  of  the 
cranium,  the  upper  part  of  the  face,  and  the  zygomatic  arch  have  been 
broken  away. 

The  accompanying  table  gives  such  of  the  chief  measurements  as  it 
has  been  possible  to  take. 

The  transverse  diameters  have  been  arrived  at  by  doubling  the 
measurements  taken  from  an  artificial  mesial  plane,  and  are  therefore 
only  approximate.  The  photographs  representing  the  reconstructed 
norma  verticalis  (fig.  2),  and  norma  facialis  (fig.  4),  have  been  prepared 
by  exposing  two  negatives,  one  of  which  was  reversed.  The  positives 
obtained  from  these,  being  also  reversed,  when  mounted  side  by  side 
give  the  appearance  of  a  c<»mplete  skull. 


Glabello-Dccijiiul  length 

192 

(Jlabello-Iiiial  It-ngth 

189 

O])liryo-occipital  length    . 

189 

Basi-bregniati(!  lieiglit 

140 

Vtrticdi  Iwhx 

72-8 

Mininnini  frontal  dianietj-r 

52x2  =  104 

Ste]>hanic  dianietev 

64x2=128 

Asterionic  dianu-ter 

66x2=132 

Maxinuun  breadth 

72x2  =  144 

f.ephdh'r  Index 

75- 

Horizontal  circuniferenoe 

265x2  =  530 

Vertical  transverse  arc 

160x2  =  320 

f  Frontal  segment 

133 

Longitud-  J  Parietal  segment 

145 

inal  arc.  "]  Occipital  segment 
L                      Total 

115 

393 

Length  of  foramen  magnum 

34 

Basi-nasal  length 

KXJ 
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Proportion  of  vault  to  base 2*93 

Ba«i-alveolar  length 93 

Gnathic  Index 93 

Nasio-niental  length 115 

Nasio -alveolar  length 71 

Symjihysial  height      ....  28* 

Coronoid  height  ....  58* 

Lower  Jawx  Condyloid  height         ....  68 

Gonio-Rvniphysial  length     ...  89 

t^  Breadth  of  ramus        ...  31 

The  radii  measured  on  the  mesial  sagittal  section  are  given  in  the 
following  table.  The  Basion  has  been  selected  as  a  centre  according  to 
the  method  adopted  by  Sir  William  Turner  in  his  **  Memoir  on  the 
Craniology  of  the  People  of  Scotland."  ^  Owing  to  the  imperfect  state  of 
the  specimen  it  has  not  been  possible  to  arrive  at  all  the  measurements 
given  by  him. 

Biision  to  occipital  point 

„       „  Lambda 

„      ,,  mid-jjarietal  |)oint 

PerjKindicular  (at  right  angles  to  jilane  of  foramen  magnum) 
Basion  to  Bregma 

„       „  mid-frontal  point 

„       „  Glabella 

„       „  Nasion 

„       „  alveolar  i>oint 

Basi-occii)ito-hplien()id  axis  or  l^asial  ciauial  axis 

Distance  from  perpendicular  to  anterior  pole  of  cranial  cavity    80     „ 

Distance  irom  jjerpendicular  to  ]>()8terior  pole  of  cranial  cavity  93     ,. 

An  examination  of  the  skidl  shows  that  all  the  sutures  are  patent,  ami 
that  the  teeth,  whicb  are  present  in  their  complete  number,  show  no  signs 
of  attrition.  It  must  therefore  have  belonged  to  a  young  adult.  The 
glabella  and  supraciliary  ridges  are  very  slightly  developed. 

In  the  norma  lateralis  (fig.  3)  the  frontal  bone  rises  nearly  vertically, 
then  arches  with  a  very  full  curve  back  to  the  bregma.  This  cliaracter, 
associated  with  the  flatness  of  the  glabella  and  supraciliary  ridges,  and 
with   a  somewhat  thin  orbital  rim,  points  to  the  conclusion   that    the 

^   Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  3iin.,  vol.  xl.  part.  iii.  Nu.  24. 
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skull  may  have  been  that  of  a  young  woman — but  the  general  characters 
do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  suflficiently  distinct  to  warrant  a  positive  assertion 
us  to  the  sex. 

The  whole  frontal  bone  is  remarkably  full  and  rounded.  The  vertex 
is  flat,  and  shows  no  sagittal  elevation  :  the  curve  of  the  arch  begins  to 
fall  away  about  the  middle  of  the  parietal  bone,  and  from  this  point 
passes  gradually  down  to  the  slightly  marked  occipital  probole.  Tlie 
cerebellar  fossa  is  flat.  The  sides  of  the  skull  are  well  rounded  out ; 
and  viewed  from  behind,  therefore,  it  appears  "  well  filled,"  the  flat 
vertex  forming  a  uniform  curve  with  the  rounded  sides.  The  shape 
of  the  skull,  as  viewed  in  the  norma  verticalis  (fig.  2),  is  ellipsoidal, 
and  the  breadth  and  fulness  of  the  frontal  bone  is  a  marked  feature. 
The  same  charact<ir  is  well  seen  in  the  sagittal  section  (fig.  1),  as  is  also 
the  flatness  of  the  vertex.  The  straightness  of  the  mesial  section  from 
tlie  inion  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  foramen  magnum  is  another  feature 
of  note.  This  is  due  to  the  flatness  of  the  conceptacula  cerebelli,  and  it  is 
an  indication  of  the  youth  of  the  individual  to  whom  the  skull  belonged. 

There  is  a  pterygo-spinous  foramen  due  to  the  ossification  of  the 
ligamentous  band  extending  between  these  processes. 

The  facial  characters  can  only  be  conjectured  owing  to  the  absence  of 
tlie  Malar  bones,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Maxilla.  The  absolute 
measurements  of  the  height  of  the  face  indicate,  however,  that  in  all 
probability  the  skull  would  fall  into  the  lepto-prosopic  group,  while  the 
gnathic  index  places  it  low  down  in  the  orthognathous  category. 

The  cephalic  index  being  about  75,  the  skull  comes  into  the  mesati- 
cephalic  group,  and  the  vertical  index  being  72*8,  it  falls  into  the 
metrio-  or  orthocephalic  class.  As  in  the  more  modern  Scottish  skulls 
described  by  Sir  William  Turner,^  the  height  index  falls  below  the 
length-breadth  index. 

The  skeleton  of  the  younger  person  is  represented  by  some  fragments 
of  the  cranial  lx)nes,  a  portion  of  the  mandible,  a  humerus,  and  parts  of 
the  femora  and  tibiae — as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  sacrum. 

^  Loc.  cit. 
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The  bones  are  so  fragmentary  that  no  measurements  could  be  made,  but 
the  condition  of  the  epiphyses  is  such  as  to  fix  the  age  of  the  individual. 

All  the  epiphyses  of  the  long  bones  have  united  with  the  shafts,  but 
the  epiphysial  line  is  still  visible  superficially  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
humerus,  and  at  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia.  The  bodies  of  the  upper 
three  segments  of  the  sacrum  have  not  yet  united  together.  The  man- 
dible is  small  and  delicate,  and  the  third  molar  has  not  erupted. 

The  indications  are,  therefore,  that  the  individual  was  about  twenty- 
one  years  of  age — and,  as  mentioned  earlier,  the  slendemess  and  delicacy 
of  the  bones  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  skeleton  is  that  of  a  young 
woman. 

An  analysis  of  the  data  yielded  by  the  examination  of  the  skull  of  the 
young  adult  yields  certain  conclusions  of  interest.  The  fact  that  it  is  very 
probably  a  female  skull  must  be  borne  in  mind,  for  the  race  characters  are 
masked  to  some  extent  by  the  sexual  characters  in  female  crania. 

Though  all  the  measurements  and  the  indices  deduced  from  them  are 
such  as  might  belong  to  a  skull  from  the  chambered  cairns,  the  general 
■characters  are  markedly  different.  The  fulness  of  the  frontal  bone — 
the  flat  vertex  without  any  indication  of  a  sagittal  ridge — and  the 
rounded  character  of  the  side  walls,  serve  to  distinguish  to  the  eye  the 
skull  from  any  of  the  specimens  I  have  examined  from  the  chambered 
cairns.  The  absence  of  the  attrition  of  the  teeth  so  marked  in  the 
earlier  skulls  even  in  young  persons,  points  to  a  higher  civilization  in  the 
matter  of  food. 

Again,  though  skulls  resembling  it  in  their  measurements  have  been 
found  in  short  cists,  associated  with  objects  belonging  to  the  period  of 
bronze  culture,  the  cranium  dilfers  from  the  typical  short  cist  cranium  in 
its  low  cephalic  index,  and  in  the  general  smoothness  of  its  outlines.  It 
further  resembles  in  general  proportions  certain  of  the  skulls  from  the 
^*  Danes'  Graves,"  Driftield,  Yorkshire,  recently  described  by  Dr  W. 
Wright,^  and  referred  to  the  early  Iron  Age,  but  in  form  it  does  not  fall 
in  with  any  of  his  types. 

^   Jour.  Anthropological  Institute^  vol.  xxxiii. 
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If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  compared  with  the  skulls  collected  by  Sir 
William  Turner^  from  different  parts  of  Midlothian,  which  belong  to 
more  modern  days,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  little  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  majority  of  the  crania  embraced  in  his  series  from  the 
rural  and  coast  districts  of  the  county. 

Though  the  fact  that  a  considerable  degree  of  individual  variation  is 
found  in  all  groups  of  prehistoric  skulls,  forbids  one  from  making  any 
categorical  statement  in  regard  to  a  single  specimen,  it  may  yet  be  stated 
that  the  skull  shows  rather  clt)ser  affinities  with  the  modern  than  with 
any  ancient  type  of  cranium,  and  that  at  the  time  of  this  interment  the 
genei-al  type  which  prevails  at  the  present  time  had  possibly  already 
been  established. 


TRACES    OF    THE    CULTUS  OF  ST  FERGUS   IN   SCOTLAND.     By  J.    M. 
MACKINLAY,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  (Lond.  k  Scot.). 

We  cannot  be  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  St  Fergus  as  with  St 
Columba,  the  former  having  had  no  Cumine  or  Adamnan  to  supply 
particulars  regarding  his  daily  life.  There  are,  however,  some  biographical 
details  on  record,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  connect  these  with  the 
traces  of  his  cidtus  in  Scotland.  For  such  details  we  are  largely 
indebted  to  the  lections  given  in  the  Breviarium  Aherdonense  under 
the  Saint's  festival  day — the  17th  of  November.^  If  we  discount  the 
miraculous  element  in  these  lections  we  find  his  story  verified,  as 
Bishop  Forbes  indicates,  "  in  almost  every  point  by  the  dedications  of 
the  several  churches  of  his  foundation."  ^ 

Our  saint,  wlio  was  also  known  as  Fergusianus  and  Fergustus,  is 
l)elieved  by  Skene  to  have  belonged  to  the  race*of  the  Scottish  Picts,* 

^  Loc.  cit. 

-  Pars  Estiv.,  fol.  164. 

^  Kaiendars  of  Scottish  Saints^  s.v.  Ftrgus. 

*  Celtic  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  232  n. 
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though  he  was  for  several  years  a  bishop  in  Ireland.  In  the  Martyrology 
of  Donegal,^  under  8th  September,  we  find  the  entry  ''Ferghns 
Cruithneach,"  i.e.  Fergus  the  Pict,  who  is  evidently  our  saint,  notwith- 
standing the  diflference  of  his  day  in  the  Calendar. 

The  Aberdeen  Breviary  begins  its  narrative  with  an  allusion  to  the 
residence  of  St  Fergus  in  Ireland,  and  then  states  that,  having  taken 
with  him  a  few  presbyters  and  clerics  ("  paucis  secum  assumptis  presby- 
teris  et  clericis  "),  he  crossed  to  the  western  parts  of  Scotland  and  to  the 
confines  of  Strogeth,  where  he  led  with  them  a  solitary  life  and  laid 
the  foundations  of  three  churches.  Next  he  went  to  Cathania,  i.e. 
Caithness,  and  there  devoted  himself  to  the  conversion  of  the  barbarous 
natives.  After  that  he  settled  for  a  time  in  Buchan,  at  a  place  called 
Lungley,  where  he  built  a  basilica  which,  the  writer  of  the  Breviary 
tells  his  readers,  was  still  in  existence,  dedicated  in  honour  of  St 
Fergus. 

The  remainder  of  the  narrative  regarding  the  saint,  as  given  in  the 
Breviary^  is  thus  summarised  by  Bishop  Forbes: — **Then,  moved  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  he  came  to  Glammis,  where  he  consecrated  a  tabenmcle 
for  the  God  of  Jacob,  and  where,  full  of  years,  lie  presignified  the  day 
of  his  death,  and,  slightly  bowing  his  head,  slept  in  the  Lord.  His 
bones,  as  time  passed,  becjame  a  blessing  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  a 
pious  abbot  of  Scone  placed  the  sacred  relics  in  marble,  and  carried  off 
his  head  with  all  due  honour  to  his  monastery,  where  many  miracles 
were  performed."  A  woman  with  a  tumour  on  her  head  was  restored 
to  health.  At  Lungley  some  sick  persons  keeping  vigil  in  the  church 
beheld  a  reverend  figure  in  pontilicals  preparing  to  celebrate  the  divine 
mysteries,  which  si)eedily  vanished  away.  On  another  occasion  his 
bachul,  thrown  into  the  waves,  caused  a  storm  to  cease."  - 

The  question  arises,  when  did  St  Fergus  flourish  ?  Adam  King  makes 
him  belong  to  the  late  fifth  and  early  sixth  century.  In  his  Calendar  he 
has  this  entry  under  17th  November;  "  S.  Fergus,  ]>ishop  and  Con- 
fessor in  Scotland,  patn^i  of  (llamis  under  King  Conranus  a.d.  505." 
^  Page  239.  -  Knlerulars  of  SroUiih  Saints,  j).  3r)6. 
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This  date  is  adopted  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Owen  in  his  Sanctorale 
Catholicum.^  In  the  Calendars  of  Thomas  Dempster  and  David 
Camerariiis  we  hear  more  alx)Ut  Conranus  and  our  saint.  Dempster 
has  this  entry  :  "  November  XVII.  In  Glammes  Fergusi  pontificis  et 
patroni,  qui  Conrano  regi  ajquitatis  amorem  persuasit,"  and  Camerarius 
this  :  "18  Die  (November).'  Sanctus  Fergusius  Episcopus  et  Confessor. 
Magno  fuit  in  honore  apud  Conranum  Regem."'-  Conranus,  called  by 
Wyntoun  Conrane  and  Gowran,^  is  said  by  him  to  have  reigned  from 
A.D.  501  to  533  or  534,  and  to  have  been  a  son  of  Dongard,  otherwise 
Doinangart,  and  a  grandson  of  Fergus,  son  of  Ere.  The  last-mentioned 
brought  a  colony  of  Scots  from  the  north  of  Ireland  and  settled  in 
Southern  Argyll  in  the  end  of  the  fifth  century.  Wyntoun,  however,  by 
a  mistake  in  chronology,  makes  him  reign  from  a.d.  403  to  419  over 
what  is  proleptically  styled  *' the  realme  of  Scotland."** 

There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe  that  St  Fergus  flourished  at  a 
considerably  later  date  than  the  one  just  mentioned.  In  a.d.  721  a 
council  was  held  at  Rome  under  Pope  Gregory  II.,  to  settle  the  affairs 
of  the  Church,  particularly  with  a  view  to  putting  a  stop  to  irregular 
marriages.  Skene  remarks  :  **  We  find  that  among  the  bishops  who  were 
present  and  signed  the  canons  is  *  Fergus  the  Pict,  a  bishop  of  Ireland,' 
who  is  no  doubt  our  Fergus  before  he. passed  over  to  Pictland  in  Britain, 
which  appears  to  have  been  his  native  country ;  and  his  appearance  at 
the  Council  of  Rome  shows  that  he  belonged  to  the  party  who  had  con- 
formed to  the  Roman  Church.'**  The  following,  as  quoted  by  Haddan 
and  Stubbs,  is  the  declaration  made  by  Fergus  the  Bishop  at  the  Council 
in  question :  **  Fergustus  Episcopus  Scotise  Pictus  huic  constituto  a 
nobis  promulgato  subscripsi.""     Haddan  and  Stubbs  think  that  Fergus, 

>  Page  451. 

-  Kalendars  of  Scottish  Saints^  pp.  219,  242. 

'  Gabraii  is  another  form  of  the  name.  For  its  variants,  v,  Skene's  Chronicles  of 
the  Picts  ami  Scots,  p.  461. 

*  The  Onjfjyiiak  Cronykil  of  Scotland  (The  Historians  of  Scotland),  vol.  i. 
p.  214. 

^  CcHu:  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  pp.  232-8. 

*'  Councils  and  Ecclesiastical  Documents^  vol.  ii.  part  i.  p.  7. 
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though  a  bishop,  was  without  a  diocese — a  very  reasonable  opinion,  con- 
sidering the  number  of  the  districts  which  he  evangelised  and  their 
separation  from  one  another. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  traces  of  St  Fergus  to  be  found  at  Strogeth 
and  the  other  localities  named  in  the  Aberdeen  Breviary^  as  cited  above. 

1 .  Strogeth  is  the  place  now  known  as  Strageath  in  Muthill  parish  in 
Upper  Strath  earn.     There  seems  to  be  no  trace  in  local  topography  of 
St   Fergus  himself;   but   St   Patrick,   to   whom,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
dedicated  three  churches  in  the  district,  is  represented  by  such  names 
as  Dalpatrick,  t.e.  St  Patrick's  field — a  farm  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Earn   from    Strageath — and    Dalpatrick    ford    in    the    river.      These 
churches  were  respectively  at  Strageath,  Blairinroar  or  Blairinroan,  and 
Struthill,  all  in  Muthill  parish.     At  Blairinroar  and  Strathill  there  is, 
or   was,   a   St   Patrick's  Well;  and,  as  the  late  Rev.  Dr  Rankin  tells 
us,  some  cot-houses   at   the   former  place  still  go  by  the  name  of   St 
Patrick's.     The  site  of  the  ancient  church  there  cannot  now  be  identi- 
fied,   though   its   ft)undations   were   visible   in    1837.^     Regarding   the 
other  two  places,  Dr  Rankin  says  : — "  At  Struthill  both  chapel  walls  and 
ancient  burial-ground  remained  till  alwut  fifty  years  ago,  when  they  were 
shamefully  turned — the  one  into  dyke  material,  and  the  consecrated  soil 
an<l  remains  into  top-dressing  for  corn  land.     The  sacred  well  was  also 
run  oft'  into  a  drain,  and  the  site  marked  by  a  modern  cattle  trough. 
The  })arial-ground  at  Strage^ith  is  still  in  use,  but  the  comer  stones  of  the 
old  chun^h  have  been  abstracted  for  use  in    neighbouring  buildings." - 
During  the  early  years  of  last  century  the  memory  of  St  Patrick  was 
cherished   in  the  district.     Writing  in  1837,  the  author  of  the  article 
on  Muthill  in  the  New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  ^  remarks :  "  The 
inhabitants,  until  very  lately,  held  his  memory  in  so  high  veneration 
that  on  his  day  neither  the  clap  of  the  mill  was  heard,  nor  the  plough 
seen  to  move  in  the  furrow." 

'  Xew  StntUticfd  Account  of  Scotland  (Perth,  p.  813). 
■^  Chronicles  of  Strathearn^  pp.  39,  40. 
'  Perth,  p.  313. 
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2.   CcUhania  ftr  Caithness, — The  Breviary  supplies  no  information  of  a 

t^opographical   kind   regarding   St   Ferguses   work   among   the    heathen 

inhabitants  of  Caithness;  hut  two  places,  viz.,  Halkirk  and  Wick,  seem 

of  old  to  have  been  associated  with  his  cultus.     The  Church  of  Halkirk, 

^iecording  to  Cosmo  Innes,  was  originally  the  chapel  belonging  to  the 

t>ishop's   residence  there,  and  was,  he  thinks,  dedicated   either   to   St 

Catherine  or  St  Fergus.^     The  writer  of  the  article  on  Halkirk  parish 

in  the  New  Statistical  Acc^mnt  of  Srjjtland  -  is  more  definite.     According 

to  him,  the  parish  was  anciently  known  as  St  Fergus.     Wick  at  any- 

^irate  was  connected  with  our  saint.     Its  pre-Reformation  church,  which 

is  ))elieved  to  have  stood  near  the  eastern  end  of  the  town,  at  a  place 

called  Mount  Halie,  was  dedicated  to  him.     A  stone  image  of  8t  Fergus 

5=it(K)d  in  the  burgh  till   1613,  but  was  then  destroyed  by  the  Rev.   Dr 

Hichard  Merchist<m  of  Bower,  who  wius  noted  for  his  zeal  in  al)oli8hing 

Popish  survivals.^ 

Another  stone  image  at  Wick  was  believed  in  modern  times  to  repre- 
sent St  Fergus.  It  is  thus  referred  to  in  the  New  Statii*tir,al  Aa'jmnt  of 
Seotlawl:^  "An  old  image  of  St  Fergus,  habited  in  a  monkish  dress 
and  standing  on  some  sort  of  animal,  which  formerly  lay  in  the  church, 
has  now  been  placed  in  the  jail.  Its  features  are  altogether  effaced." 
I)r  Joseph  Anderson  gives  quite  a  <liflFerent  explanation  of  the  effigy. 
He  says: — "The  headless  image,  sai<l  to  l>e  that  of  St  Fergus,  which 
was  long  preserved  in  the  courtyard  of  the  county  jail  at  Wick,  is  a 
sepulchral  effigy  of  sandstone,  many  centuries  later  than  the  time  «)f  St 
Fergus,  and  probably  lay  over  the  tomb  of  some  local  magnate  in  tin? 
<)ld  Church  of  Wick."  Dr  Anderson  adds  :  **  I  saw  it  in  August  la.st  in 
the  workshop  of  a  local  sculptor  having  a  head  fitted  to  it."     A  well  at 

'  0.-P.6'.,  vol.  ii.  p.  758.  -  Caithness,  p.  68. 

■^  It  is  said  that  the  inhabitants  were  so  enraged  at  this  that  they  tirowned  the 
minister  in  the  river  of  Wick  wlien  he  was  returning  home.  The  report  was  spread 
abroad  that  St  Fergus  himself  did  the  drowning,  having  bft-n  8»*<'n  astride  of  the 
minister  and  holding  him  down  in  the  water. — Calder's  Hisforij  of  OiUhnrss,  pp. 
186-7. 

*  Caithness,  p.  142. 

VOL.  XXXVIII.  29 
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Wick  was  named  after  our  saint ;  and  a  local  fair,  held  on  or  about  the 
24th  of  November,  is  still  known  as  Fergusmas.^ 

3.  Lnngley  in  Burhan. — Our  saint,  as  stated  in  the  Breviary ^  settled 
for  a  time  at  Lungley,  where  he  built  a  basilica.     This  name  appears 
also  as  Langley  and  Longley,  but  has  been  superseded  since  1616  by  St 
Fergus,  applied  to  a  village  and  coast  parish  of   north-east   Aberdeen- 
shire.-'    Its  earlier  name  was  Inverugie,  i.e.  the  confluence  of  the  Ugie, 
which    Hows  into  the  sea  between  this  parish  and  that  of  Peterhead. 
The  following  topographical  facts  are  given  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Pratt : — 
**Five  miles   from    Peterhead  we   come  upon  the  New    Village  of  St 
Fergus,  and  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  left  on  an  eminence  the 
Kirk  and  the  Old  Village  are  seen  peering  out  among  clumps  of  trees. 
The  cliurch,  previous  to  1616,  stood   in   the   old  churchyard  near  the 
sea-shore,  still  used  as  the  burial-ground  of  the  parish,  and  about  two 
miles  eastward  from  the  present  edifice."     Dr  Pratt  adds: — "The  old 
churcliyard  is  a  retired  and  solitary  spot  in  the  midst  of  *  those  pleasant 
and  extensive  downs  called  the  Links  of  St  Fergus.'     There  are  still  to 
be  seen  fragments  nf  the  font  and  some  pieces  of  rude  sculpture  which 
lia<l  belong(?d  to  tlie  old  cliurch.     Part  of  the  south  wall  to  the  height 
of  several  feet  still  remains,  but  completely  covered  outside  by  the  ac- 
cumulated soil.     The  area  of  the  church,  which  is  still  traceable,   shows 
it  to  have  bcioii  a  long  narrow  building."  ^     This  church  was  evidently  the 
one  mentioned  in  the  Aberdeen  Breviary  as  still  in  existence,  i,e.  in  the 
early  years  of  the  sixteentli  century, — the  successor,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
of  our  saint's  l)asilica,  not  tlie  basilica  itself,  as  stated  in  the  Breviatn/, 

^  New  Statist  teal  Account  of  Scotlawl  (Caithness,  p.  176). 

-  The  Rev.  Dr  Pratt  remarks:— "The  parish  of  St  Fergus,  though  locally 
.situated  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  is,  by  a  feudal  peculiarity,  reckoued  to  be  in 
Banffshire,  having,  it  is  said,  been  annexed  at  a  very  early  period  to  the  latter 
county  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  obtained  through  the  influence  of  the  Cheynes, 
the  hereditary  sheriffs  of  Banff,  who  were  naturally  desirous  to  have  their  family 
domains  within  their  own  jurisdiction." — Buchan^  pp.  163-4. 

"'  Burhan,  ])p.  162-3.  The  Church  of  Inverugie  was  bestowed  on  Arbroath  Abbev 
by  R;il|»h  <le  Xeyoii  early  in  the  thirteenth  century  ;  r.  Trans.  Buchan  Fiefif  Cfub, 
vol.  i.  p.  90. 
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4.  Olamis, — The  Forfarshire  parish  of  Glamis  seems  to  have  been 
specially  identified  with  St  Fergus.  In  the  Aberdeen  Breviary  the 
17th  November  is  given  as  the  festival  of  St  Fergusian,  bishop  and 
confessor — the  distinguished  patron  of  Glamis  ("  Sancti  Fergusiani 
Epyscopi  et  confessoris  patroni  insignis  de  Glammis");  while  in  the 
Marty rology  of  Aberdeen,  under  date  **XVIJ  KF  Decembris,"  we 
read :  "On  the  same  day  in  Scotland  at  Glamis,  St  Fergus,  the  bishop, 
flourishes"  ("Eodem  die  in  Scocia  apud  Glammis  floret  Fergusius 
episcopus  Sanctus").^  The  church  dedicated  by  Bishop  David  de 
Bernham  in  1242  was,  according  to  Jervise,^  cruciform  in  shape. 
Its  south  transept — the  only  portion  remaining — now  forms  the  burial 
aisle  of  the  Earls  of  Strathmore.  In  the  parish  is  a  cave  associated  with 
St  Fergus,  and  a  spring  bears  his  name.  Regarding  the  latter,  Mr  A.  J. 
Warden  remarks :  "A  fine  spring,  rising  from  a  rock  a  little  below  the 
church  in  the  lower  part  of  the  den  of  Glamis,  is  still  known  as  St 
Fergus's  Well.  The  fountain  is  within  the  grounds  of  Glamis  Castle, 
and  the  Earl  of  Strathmore  has  formed  a  path  leading  to  it,  and  provided 
the  means  for  partaking  of  the  cooling  and  refreshing  water  of  the 
perennial  spring."^ 

Bishop  Forbes  mentions  that  the  statement  in  the  Aberdeen  Bremai-y 
that  an  Abbot  of  Scone  carried  ofiF  St  Fergus's  head  to  his  monastery  is 
confirmed  by  an  entry  in  the  Accounts  of  the  Lord  High  Treasurer 
regarding  a  silver  case  for  it  ordered  by  James  IV. **  This  entry,  how- 
ever, I  have  failed  to  find  in  the  Accounts  in  question  ;  but  the  follow- 
ing entry  occurs  under  date  llth  October  1504,  "Item  to  the  Kingis 
offerand  to  Sanct  Fergus  hede  in  Scone  xiiijs."  Two  years  later,  on  the 
27th  September,  the  King  made  an  additional  oflfering  of  eighteen 
shillings.'^  The  Abbots  of  Scone  were,  ex  officio^  prebendaries  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Caithness.     Was  it  some  tradition  of  St  Fergus's  work  in 

*  Proceedings  of  Vic  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland ,  vol.  ii.  p.  271. 

-  Antiquities  of  Olamis^  \\  5,  and  EpitapJis,  vol.  i.  p.  180. 

^  Angus,  vol.  iii.  pp.  306-307. 

^  KoUendars  of  Scottish  Saints,  p.  337. 

^  Ace(funts,  vol.  ii.  p.  265  ;  vol.  iii.  p.  283. 
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the  Nortli  tliat  inducoil  this  particuhir  Abl^>t  to  treat  with  such  respect 
the  relies  of  our  saint  ? 

In  an  Inventory  of  })()oks  and  other  vahiables  Ixjlongiiig  to  the 
Catheih-al  Church  of  Aberdeen  in  1464,  tlie  foHowing  occurs: — "Item 
braeliiuni  argenteuni  Saneti  Fergusii  cum  ossibus  ejusdem,"^  i.e,  the 
silv(?r  arm  of  St  Fer<;us  with  the  l>ones  of  the  same.  This  was  a 
nditjuarv  in  the  form  of  an  arm,  and  probably  resembled  one  in  the 
C.liurch  of  Tongres  in  Belgium,  of  date  rirra  1300,  representing  the  ami 
and  hand  of  St  Lawrence?  from  the  elbow  upwards.-  From  a  visitation 
of  the  Treasury  of  Aberdeen  Catliedral  in  1518  we  learn  that  the 
reliquary  containing  the  arm-bones  of  St  F'ergus  was  adorned  Avitli 
precious  stones.  In  an  Inventory  of  Cathedral  valuables  in  tlie  year 
1549  the  f«>llowing  entry  occurs  in  what  is  certainly  not  Ciceronian 
Latin  : — "  Hracliiuni  diui  Fergusiani  ai-gento  co-oi»ertum  al)sque  hostiido 
cum  ali(|uibus  lapidilnis  sed  (piales  ignoratur  ponderis  octodecim  vncianini 
cum  dimediata  (ireditur  deuotit>ne  populi  aut  rectoris  de  Skeyne  ant 
Dyisc  donalum."^^  This  entry  may  be  thus  translated: — "The  ami  of 
Sl  Fergus  ('o\«'rt'd  with  silver  without  the  hostiidum  (whatever  that 
was),  with  c»'rtain  stones,  but  of  what  kind  is  not  known,  of  weight 
eighteen  ounces  and  a  half.  It  is  }>elieved  to  have  been  given  by  the 
dcvoti(.n  of  tlie  j)eo])le  or  of  the  rector  of  Skene  or  of  Dyce."  That 
the  rector  of  Dycc;  should  have  been  interested  in  the  cultus  of  our 
saint  is  not  surprising ;  for  the  latter  was  patron  of  its  church. 
Indeed,  the  ])arisli  of  Dyce  was  f«M'merly  known  as  the  Chapel  of 
Sl    Fergus,  near  Moss-Feetach."* 

In  the  estuary  of  tin?  South  Ksk,  near  Montrose,  is  Inchbrayocli,  where 
<»nce  stO(«l  the  Church  of  St  l>rioc.  Dependent  on  the  chtirch  were  two 
<hapels,  said,  according  to  Jervise,  to  have  been  dedicated  to  St  Mary 

'  licijistrtfio  KplsrojUftus  Ahenfonensis,  vol.  ii.  p.  160. 

-  Tliis  relitiiiary  is  described  and  tigured  by  Reuseiis  in  his  El^n^nta 
(rArrhtoJofjic  ChrttUiinc,  vol.  ii.  p.  373.  St  Columba's  hand  was  kept  iu  a  go?d 
iiml  silver  rolicpiary.      Vide  Skene's  Ci'Hic  Scotland,  vol.  iii.  p.  404. 

'  Jicifisfrum  Episarpntiis  JbrrdoHniftis^  vol.  ii.  p   182. 

'  (>/d  Statist irul  A'.vnu III  of  Scotland,  vol.  \iii.  p.  81. 
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and  St  Fergus.^     "  There  was  also  S.  Fergus*  well,  and  in  the  old  maps 
8.  Fergus  marked  the  burial-place  of  the  Scotts  of  Ulishaven."  - 

The  Inverness-shire  parish  of  Dalarassie,  now  united  to  Moy,  is  thought 
by  Shaw  3  to  be  an  altered  form  of  Dale  Fergusie,  which  he  interprets 
as  Ferguses  Valley,  though  it  ought  rather  to  be  Fergus's  Held,  fmrn 
<!Taelic  Daiij  a  field  or  portion  of  land.  Jervise  is  inclined  to  acce])t 
Shaw's  etymology,  and  to  hold  that  St  Fei-gus  was  the  patron  of 
the  pre-Keformation  church.  In  Kirkmichael  parish,  Banffshire,  is 
Xnockfergan,  i,e.  the  hill  of  St  Fergus,  from  Gaelic  Cnoc,  a  hill.  On  its 
south-east  side  is  Fergan  Well,  formerly  much  fre(iuented  for  its  su})- 
I>osed  healing  virtues.  An  annual  fair,  known  as  the  Well  ^larket, 
used  to  be  held  beside  the  spring.  On  one  occasion  a  fight  took  placi* 
about  a  cheese,  and  in  consequence  the  market  was  transferred  to  th(» 
neighbouring  village  of  Tomintoul,  where  it  continues  to  })e  held.  The 
foundations  of  the  booths  for  the  sale  of  goods  jit  the  fair  were  visible 
till  quite  lately  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  spring.  According  to  a 
carious  tradition,  Fergan  Well  wjis  once  in  Italy,  but  was  mir.iculously 
transferred  to  its  pre.sent  site  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  Does  not 
this  tradition  i>oint  in  a  confused  way  to  St  Fergus's  visit  to  Kome 
when  he  attended  the  Council  there  in  721?  There  is  a  lA>ch  Fergus 
in  Ayrshire,  and  there  was  another,  now  drained,  in  Kirkcudbrightshire  : 
but  probably  neither  derived  its  name  from  our  saint.  The  Kirkcud- 
brightshire example,  according  to  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,^  recalls  Fergus, 
Lord  of  Galloway  in  the  twelfth  century,  who  had  a  castle  on  an  island 
in  the  lake. 

*  PrtMXtdintfs  of  the  Society  of  Antiiiiinrit-8  of  ^icotlaiidy  vol.  ii.  p.  4.'>9. 

^  Kalendars  of  Scottish  SainLtf  s.v.  Fcnni^^. 

'  Province  of  Moray,  p.  97. 

"*  Studies  in  Gafloway  TopOf/rnphyj  p.  241. 
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VI. 

ON  JULIUS  VERUS,  A  ROMAN  GOVERNOR  OF  BRITAIN. 
Bv  F.  HAVERFIELD,  Hon.  F.S.A.Scot. 

In  189.')  the  Society  excavated  the  Roman  fort  of  Birrens  (Blatobul- 
giuni)  in  Annandale.  Among  other  objects  then  discovered  were  some 
fragments  of  a  large  inscribed  slab,  found  some  near  to,  and  others  in, 
the  well  of  the  so-called  "praetorium."  Although  imperfect,  the  text  of 
the  inscription  could  easily  be  restored,  except  one  name  in  the  last  line, 
as  follows  : — 

Ivift{eratori)  (Jaei<{an)  T.  Aei(w)  Hadr{iano)  Antonino  Aug(u8to)  Pio, 
poiU{iJin)  inax{i)no)  tr{tbunicia)  pot{pstate)  xxi,  co(n)8{ub')  iv,  coIi{ars)  it 

Tungr{orum)  mil(iana)  eq{uitata)  c{ivium)  L(atinorum)j  sub  lu 

leg{ato)  Awj  i>r{n)  pr{aetore) 

In  brief  :  "  Erecte^l  in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Pius  in  a.d.  158,  by  the 

First  Cohort  of  Tungrians,  under  Ju ,  governor  of  Britain."    The 

<late,  whicli  was  at  first  read  xvi,  that  is  a.d.  153,  is  really  a.d.  158,  as 
Dr  Macdonald  afterwards  pointed  out.^ 

The  name  of  the  gov<irnor,  which  could  not  l^e  supplied  in  1896  or 
1897,  has  hoeu  revealed  ]>y  a  discovery  made*  in  1903.  In  August  of 
that  year  a  singularly  perfect  slab  was  extracted  from  the  river  Tyne  at 
Newcastle,  clt)se  to  the  site  of  tiie  Roman  Ijridge  and  the  modern  swing- 
bridge.  This  slab  states  that  it  was  erected  in  honour  of  the  Emperor 
Tins,  by  a  draft  or  drafts  of  the  three  Hritish  legions,  II  Augusta  and 
VL  Victrix  and  XX  Valeria  Victrix,  sent  over  si)ecially  {contrihuti) 
from  (xermany,  under  Julius  Verus,  governor  of  Britain.-  The  inscrip- 
tion possesses  certain   features  of  technical  interest,   into  which  I  need 

»  Proc.  of  thi  SiK\,  10th  Fehiuary  1896,  vol.  \xx.  y.  128:  Macdouald  and 
Bjirluuir,  Binrtvs  ami  its  Auti'iuHits^  icj»riiiti-d  witli  additions  from  the  l^mnsudwns 
of  the  numlriesshiro  Anti>|uanan  Society  i^Dunifiies,  1897),  p.  65.  I  niiy  add  thai 
in  exjvanding  ami  Kniilishinij  tills  t«xt  we  can  read  either  *'in  honoiu  of"  or  "in 
the  rei^n  of." 

-  Illustration  in  Prvc.  of  Xitn'ost/e  S"*\  "'  A)ifi'/naiucy,  third  >enes,  i.  ]..  7-. 
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not  liere  enter.  The  point  which  matters  is  that  it  enables  us  to  supply 
mh  Julio  Vero  in  the  last  line  of  the  Birrens  inscription. 

The  Birrens  stone  is  not  the  only  one  which  thus  receives  its  comple- 
tion. Two  others  are  similarly  helped.  One  is  a  slab  found,  almost  at 
the  same  moment  as  the  Newcastle  slab,  in  the  Roman  fort  of  Brough 
(Anavio)  in  Derbyshire,  between  Buxton  and  Sheffield.  This  slab, 
tht)ugh  much  broken,  seems  to  have  been  erected  in  honour  of  the 
Emperor  Pius  by  the  First  Cohort  of  Aquitani,  under  Julius  V[erus],  and 
under  tlie  direct  orders  of  Capitonius  Fuscus  (or  other  similar  names), 
praefect  of  the  cohort.  The  other  is  a  fragment  found  long  since  at 
Netherby  in  North  Cumberland,  and  now  in  the  Carlisle  Museum.  It 
s<H*ins  to  record  the  erection  of  a  building  in  the  reign  of  some  Emperor 

Antoninus,  and  the  governorship  of  one  G.  Jul The  lettering 

suits  the  time  of  Pius,  and,  with  the  other  stones  before  us,  we  may 
think  to  have  here  a  fourth  mention  of  Julius  Verus.^ 

We  possess,  therefore,  no  less  than  four  epigraphic  references  to 
Julius  Verus,  at  Brough  in  Derbyshire,  the  Tyne  at  Newcastle,  Netherby 
in  North  Cumberland,  and  Birrens  in  Dumfriesshire.  Can  any  histori- 
cal facts  be  connected  with  them?  Some  explanation  certainly  is 
needed.  The  Brough  and  Netherby  stones  might,  indeed,  be  disposed 
of  as  mere  records  of  building  or  rebuilding,  such  as  must  occur  from 
time  to  time  in  every  fort.  But  the  contHbuti  from  Germany,  named  on 
the  Tyne  inscription,  must  be  something  special,  and  I  have  always 
thought  that  the  Birrens  inscription,  found  in  the  "praetorium'*  and 
in^licative  of  building  and  perhaps  even  of  foimdation,  required  some 
justification  of  its  particular  date.  Beside,  we  have  now  as  many  as 
four  stones  which  mention  Julius  Verus. 

I  do  not  profess  to  be  able  to  give  any  certain  answer  to  this  question. 
But  I  think  that  a  not  improbable  answer  may  be  adduced.     It  will  be 

^  Lapidarium  777,  Corpus  vii.  777.  Htibner  referre«l  the  fragment  to  the  time 
of  Caracalla,  and  in  my  Catalogue  of  the  Carlisle  Museum  (No.  79),  I  was  inclined  to 
accept  some  such  date,  as  there  was  a  governor  Modius  Julius  in  that  period.  But 
Verus  suits  much  better. 
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observed  that  the  stones  all  occur  in,  or  nearly  in,  the  territory  of  the 
Brigantes.  The  exact  limits  of  that  territory  are,  of  couree,  not  precisely 
known.  But  it  is  plain  from  Ptolemy  that  it  included  Cumberland  and 
Durham,  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and  it  probably  extended  a  little 
north  and  south  of  tliese  Hniits.  On  the  north,  Ptolemy  tells  us,  the 
Brigantes  marched  with  the  Otalini  of  North  Northumberland  and  with 
the  Selgovae  who  held  Trim(mtium  (Melrose)  and  who  may  be  connected 
with  the  Selkirk  region.^  On  the  south  they  marched  with  tribes  in- 
habiting tlie  English  midlands.  Moreover,  we  have  some  numismatic  and 
epigraphic  evidence.  A  hoard  of  coins  found  in  1893  at  Honley  near 
Hudderstield  seems  to  contain  Brigantian  coins. '^  A  pig  ot  lead  of 
Domitian's  reign,  found  in  1734  near  Ripley  in  the  West  Riding,  bears 
the  letters  HRKl,  and  if  this  means  (iis  is  usually  held)  plumbuin 
Briganticum,  the  Derbyshire  lead-mines  may  have  been  within  the 
Brigantian  area.  Moreover,  we  have  inscriptions  of  a  goddess  Brigantia 
— or  some  similar  name  ^ — and  these  inscriptions  occur  just  in  the  area 
of  the  Verus  inscriptions.  The  most  northerly  come  from  Birrens  and 
Sou  til  Shields  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  ;  the  most  southerly  from  the 
vicinity  of  Leeds  and  Huddersfield.  They  seem  to  provide  fair  evidence 
that  the  territory  of  the  Brigantes  was  very  much  what  I  have  described. 
Tacitus  calls  the  tribe  "the  most  ])opulous  in  all  Britain"  (Agricola  17), 
and  we  should  expect  to  find  its  lands  stretching  far  and  wide. 

The  activity  of  Yerus,  then,  belonged  to  the  territory  of  the  Brigantes. 

^  Usually  they  arc  ctmneeted  with  Solway.  But  I  think  Mr  Neilson  lias  ]»rov»Mi 
satisfactorily  that  Solway  is  an  English  name.  Can  Ptolemy's  'EiriaKov  (vv.  11. 
'Eirefoico*',  ^AirlaKov)  be  Hahitancuni  ?  It  certainly  is  not  Keswick,  with  which 
Holder  strangly  identifies  it. 

2  Niunismalir  Cltront'ch,  18H7,  p.  293.  Sfe  also  Eviins'  Ancient  liritisJi  Coins, 
p.  404. 

^  These  have  been  found  at  Birrens  (now  in  the  National  Museum  at  Edinburgh, 
GIL.  vii.  1062)  ;  at  a  place  not  exactly  known  on  the  Roman  Wall  in  East  Cumber- 
land (C.  vii.  875) ;  at  South  Shields  {Proc  of  the  Soeicfy  of  Antu/uan'rs  of 
Neurasth,  second  series,  vii.  44)  ;  at  Adel  near  Leeds  (C.  vii.  203)  ;  at  Slack  near 
Hnddersfield  {il/id.^  200  and  Ephemeris,  vii.  920)  ;  and  at  Woodnook  near  Castlt-ford 
{Ardirrol.  Journal,  xlix.  191,  No.  100).  Two  of  tliese  are  dated  a. p.  203-*J0r>,  the 
rest  are  undated. 
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With  this  we  may  connect  a  statement  in  Pausanias  (Vlll.  43)  to  the 
effect  that  "  tlie  Emperor  Pius  annexed  the  larger  part  of  the  territory  of 
the  Brigantes  because  they  made  an  armed  attack  on  the  *  Genounian 
Moira/  which  was  subject  to  Home."  The  statement  is  not  quite  satis- 
factory. No  date  is  given  for  the  action  ;  the  **  Genounian  Moira  "  (rryv 
Tevovviav  Motpai/),  too,  is  unknown.  The  best  suggestion,  that  it  refers  to 
Vinovium  (Binchester,  in  Durliam  county),  is  not  at  all  probable,  and  the 
name  itself  is  so  odd  that  Whitley  Stokes  declares  it  not  to  be  Celtic  but 
Pictisb.  Nor  is  the  action  of  Pius  (juito  intelligible.  Hadrian  built  a 
wall  from  Tyne  to  Solway  and  therel)y  placed  the  largest  part,  if  not 
the  whole,  »>f  the  Brigantian  territory  within  the  Roman  frontier. 
Strictly  speaking,  there  should  therefore  be  no  talk  of  Pius  annexing 
their  land.  But  it  is  possible  that,  although  they  were  included  within 
the  Roman  boundary-line,  they  were  yet  allowed  some  kind  of  local 
autonomy,  and  that  the  action  of  Pius  consisted  in  a  suppression  of  this. 
Such  suppression  would  mean  that  the  territory  passed  under  the  direct 
Roman  administration,  and  the  word  "annexed"  (aTrcTc/icro)  might 
perhaps  be  reasonably  employed  to  denote  it.  I  should  then  be  inclined 
to  think  that  the  activity  of  Verus  consisted  in  subduing  the  semi-inde- 
pendent Brigantes,  and  in  planting  or  restoring  forts  in  suitable  places  to 
hold  them  down.  One  such  fort  is  in  Derbyshire.  Others  arc  in  the 
naturally  less  quiet  regions  of  the  north.  Others  again  are  doubtless  un- 
known to  us — though  scanty  bits  of  evidence  drawn  from  coins  and  the 
like  may  tempt  us  to  think  that  some  other  South  Brigantian  forts,  like 
Templeborough  and  Melandra,  were  actively  occupied  about  the  period 
in  question.  If  this  be  so,  we  obtain  from  our  four  inscriptions  the 
dating  and  description  of  a  hitherto  practically  unknown  war,  and  some 
light  is  cast  on  the  history  of  Roman  Britain  in  the  middle  of  the  second 
century. 

Of  Verus  himself  little  else  is  known.  He  was  governor  of  Syria 
about  A.D.  161-5 — a  fact  which  agrees  well  with  his  British  governor- 
ship about  A.D.  158,  since  at  that  period  it  was  not  unusual  for  the 
same  man,  late  in  his  career  and  when  thoroughly  experienced,  to  govern 
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first  Britain  and  almost  immediately  afterwards  Syria*  He  may  be  an 
unknown  officer  mentioned  on  a  broken  inscription  found  at  .^Equum 
in  Dalmatia  (C.I.L.  iii.  2732).  The  man^s  name  is  lost:  be  held  first  a 
row  of  minor  offices,  and  finally  the  governorships,  in  succession,  of 
<  iermaiiy,  of  Britain  and  of  Syria,  and  he  certainly  lived  somewhere  in 
the  iM^ginning  or  middle  of  the  second  century.  Dessau,  however, 
points  out  that  Julius  Verus  governed  Syria  under  the  joint  reign  of 
Marcus  and  Verus,  while  tlie  unknown's  titles  do  not  betray  any  sign  of  a 
joint  reign. ^     The  identification  must  therefore  remain  doubtful. 

Since  the  preceding  paragraphs  were  written,  Dr  Emil  Ritterling  has 
contributed  a  note  on  the  same  subject  to  the  "  Korrespondenzblatt " 
of  the  WeMeutsche  Zeitschrift  (xxii.  93).  He  agrees  generally 
witli  what  I  have  sai<i  alx)ve  as  to  Julius  Verus,  and  produces  strong 
and  new  reasons  for  identifying  him  with  the  soldier  of  the  Dalmatian 
inscription.  He  differs  from  me  in  respect  of  the  history.  Pausanias 
(he  thinks,  or  inij)lies)  must  refer  to  the  campaign  of  Lollius  Urbicus  in 
A.D.  142,  when  the  Vallum  was  built  from  Forth  to  Clyde.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  assigns  the  l)ridge  inscription  from  the  Tyne  to  some  more 
or  less  elaborate  work  connected  with  Hadrian^s  Wall  between  Tyne  and 
S«»lway.  He  finds  another  reference  to  this  supposed  work  in  a  building 
inscription  (C.  vii.  563)  found  on  this  wall  in  1752,  apparently  between 
Kntchester  and  Benwell  (British  Museum  MS.  Add.  6210,  fo.  33,  34), 
and  dated  to  a.d.  158.  As  a  conjecture,  he  suggests  that  this  work  may 
be  the  construction  of  the  Turf  Wall  discovered  lately  by  myself  and 
my  c«)nipanions  in  excavation  on  the  line  of  Hadrian^s  Wall. 

I  regret  that  1  cannot  agi*ee  with  most  of  this.  The  work  of  Lollius 
I'rhicus  in  142  was,  as  far  as  we  know,  confined  to  the  region  of  the 
Vallum  of  Pius,  and  lay  wholly  outside  the  territory  of  the  Brigantes. 
A  war  against  the  Brigantes  must  have  been  something  quite  distinct, 
as  Monimsen  rightly  saw  {Edmit*che  Geschichte,  v.  172).  Further,  it  is 
t<»  lie  o})served  that  .Julius  Verus,  in  all  his  four  appearances,  occurs  off 
'   Prinioi>i)(jraphiaj  iii.  p.  498  ;  Iiiscr.  Schdne^  1057. 
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the  line  of  Hadrian's  Wall.  If  lie  carried  out  a  systematic  reconstruction 
of  the  frontier  defences  of  the  Wall,  we  should  expect  to  meet  him 
oftenest  on  that  Wall.  As  it  is,  we  meet  him  once  many  miles  away  from 
the  Wall,  and  three  times  in  its  neighbourhood,  but  never  actually  on  it. 
Nor  does  evidence  exist  for  any  systematic  reconstruction  of  the  Wall  in 
158.  The  one  inscription  cited  by  Dr  Ritterling  stands  alone.  That 
incidental  repairs  were  executed  under  Pius,  as  under  other  emperors, 
is  likely  enough.  That  the  Brigantian  fighting  involved  the  Wall  is  also 
likely.     More  than  this  seems  neither  provable  nor  probable. 

I  may  be  excused  from  here  entering  on  the  problem  of  the  Turf 
Wall.  It  is  complex,  and  it  does  not  necessarily  concern  the  question 
before  us.  But  I  may  say  that,  when  Dr  Ritterling  attributes  the 
Turf  Wall  to  a.d.  158,  he  conflicts,  by  implication,  with  recent  English 
results.  In  order  to  find  a  wall  for  Hadrian,  he  has  to  suppose  the 
Vallum  anterior  to  the  Turf  Wall  and  to  assign  the  Vallum  to  Hadrian. 
This  is  in  flat  contradiction  to  the  discoveries  made  since  1895  on  the 
line  of  Hadrian's  Wall.  It  is  natural  enough  for  a  German  scholar  to 
consider  Vallum,  Turf  Wall,  and  Stone  Wall  as  three  successive  works. 
He  is  led  to  assume  this  by  the  fact  that  on  the  Romano-German 
frontier  the  various  lines  of  work  seem  to  be  successive  defences, 
constructed  one  after  the  other.  But  in  Britain  the  Vallum  seems  to  be 
an  exception  to  that  condition  of  things,  just  as,  in  its  form  and  shape,  it 
is  an  exception  to  ordinary  frontier  defences. 
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NOTE  ON  A  LA'l'E  CELTIC  ARMLET  OF  BRONZE  NOW  PRKSENTED 
TO  THE  NATIONAL  MUSEUM;  WITH  NOTKS  ON  THE  IDE5TIFICA* 
TION  OF  TWO  OTHEH  LATE  CELTIC  ARMLETS  IN  THE  MUSEUM, 
AND  ON  A  MASSIVE  BRONZE  ARMLET  RECENTLY  FOUND  IN 
SUTHERLANDSHIKE.      Bv    JOSEPH     ANDERSON,    LLD.,    As-SisTiiiT 

SECllinART  AMI    KKEPEH  OF  THE   MUSKItM, 

Tlie  presentation  tu  tlte  MuBeuni  by  the  diiugl iters  uf  the  late  ( reiiersil 
8ir  John  Maciionald  of  a  Late  Gel  tit-  artnlet,  in  the  form  of  a  ^rpcnt 
spirally  twisted,  which  was  found  in  Rannoch  before  18S3,  liBlim  lo 
ckfir  up  the  hiatory  uf  two  other  arnilete  tjf  the  more  massive  fonn 
(with  expatidmi  end.^  eoiitjuning  sockets  for  enamel  pbqiies),  the  k>caUtit^s 
of  wlueh  had  been  lost  and  conjectn  rally  restored ,  but  erroneously,  so 
far  as  at  least  one  of  them  is  coneerned. 


Fig.  I.  Lite  Celtic  Armlet  found  At  BmirAiiuoek    (J*) 

The  armlet  now  presented  (fi^.  1)  ^s  formed  of  a  bajid  or  har  ijf 
bronze  of  a  unifomi  wi<Ith  of  alxiut  i  inch,  and  fully  |  inch  in  thiek- 
ness  in  the  middle,  bent  intrf  the  form  of  a  tryllndrit-'al  t*piml  of  3^ 
turns,  the  exterior  surface  of  the  band  lieing  Imldly  rounded  anil  tbtt 
interior  flattened.  The  diameter  of  the  circular  opening  of  the  armlet 
Is  2^j  inchea,  and  the  transverse  ititerna!  measurement  across  ail  the  coils 
is  2y%  inches.     The  whole  length  of  the  band  or  bar  of  bronze  *»f  which 
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is  3I|  itn:hes.     The  middle  part  for  a 
Dii  either  side  of  the  centre)  is  riH>e(l 
rior  of  the  Ijar,  and  the  conventioiiaiised 
are   about  J   inch  in  lenj^'th^  are  boldly 
romment   eye$,     Tbe   weight   of   the  armlet  is 
^rtvotrdupoia.     It  is  similar  in  form  and  design  to 
r**»  at  Pi talpin  near  Dmidee  (tijit  2),  and  at  (Imnge  of 
■I  'ithj  which  are  now  in  the  Museum      These,  and  two 


Fig.  2.   hfitB  Celtic  Armltjt  ibujid  nt  PifAlpin.     (i.) 


otbers~ull  that  are  known  of  this  particular  snake-like  variety  of  hrouae 
armlet — ^have  been  described  and  figure*!  hy  Dr  John  Alexauder  Smith 
in  a  paj^K^r  on  Lite  Celtic  Bronzo  Armlets.^ 

In  a  letter  accompany ing  the  jirc8entationj  and  dated  li^irn field,  Hill, 
Southampton,  June  18tli,  1903,  Mks  K  Mticdouald  gives  the  following 
pavticnlars  of  the  discovery  of  the  armlet : — -'*  As  far  as  I  know^  this 
bracelet  was  found  in  Rauuoeh,  at  the  foot  of  Schiehallion,  along  with 
a  similar  one  and  sijme  other  smaller  articles,  in  a  vessel  of  some  kind 


^  PrtiaedintfSt  VoL  xv.  p.  344  ;  aefl  also  S>*otfand  ia  PagtiH  Tim^a^^   Th^  Ima  Age, 

p.  ise. 
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which  was  broken  to  pieces  at  the  time  of  the  finding.  The  bracelet 
was  subsequently  given  to  Colonel  John  Macdonald  of  Dalchosnie,  after- 
wards General  Sir  John  Macdonald.  The  date  of  finding  must  have  been 
somewhere  between  1820  and  1830.  At  that  time  the  property  on 
which  the  find  occurred  belonged  to  a  Stewart,  Sir  John's  first  cousin.'* 

The  find  of  two  Late  Celtic  armlets  at  Bunrannoch  before  1833  is 
referred  to  by  I)r  John  Alexander  Smith  in  his  description  of  the 
armlets  of  this  character  in  the  Museum,  printed  in  the  Proceedings^  vol. 
XV.  p.  337,  where  an  armlet  of  the  massive  kind  is  described  and  figured 
as  the  specimen  presumably  found  with  this  one,  and  another  of  the 
same  kind  is  described  and  figured  which  was  presumed  to  be  this  one. 

There  can  now  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  one  of  the  two  armlets  thus 
descril^ed  by  Dr  Smith  did  not  come  from  Rannoch,  but  from  Stitchell  in 
Roxburghshire.  Since  the  time  when  he  wrote,  the  publication  by  the 
Scottish  History  Society  of  Bishop  Pococke's  Tours  in  Scotland^  edited  by 
Mr  D.  W.  Kemp,  has  thrown  further  light  on  the  matter.  It  shows,  at 
p.  331,  a  drawing  of  an  armlet  of  this  kind  made  by  Pococke  in  1760, 
when  the  armlet  was  in  the  [)osse8sion  of  Sir  Robert  Pringle  at  Stitchell 
House.  The  drawing  is  somewhat  crude,  but  from  certain  character- 
istics which  it  gives,  and  which  are  possessed  by  none  of  the  armlets 
known  to  be  in  existence  except  the  one  in  (question,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  identity.  Pococke's  description  of  it  as  being  much  worn 
towards  the  broad  part  at  one  end,  and  only  a  little  at  the  corresponding 
part  on  the  same  side  towards  the  other  expansion,  also  corresponds  with 
these  special  features  of  the  armlet  itself.  He  mentions  that  half  of 
another  armlet  also  found  with  it  is  worn  on  the  same  sides.  This 
apparently  means  that  two  of  these  armlets  were  found  together,  and  he 
adds  that  they  were  found  "three  feet  under  ground  in  digging  a  well,"  at 
Stitchell.  The  half  armlet  is  not  now  known  to  exist.  The  Stitchell 
armlet  (fig.  3)  measures  4i  inches  in  greatest  diameter,  2  inches  in  the 
width  of  the  band  across  the  middle,  and  3J  inches  in  the  width  of 
each  of  the  expanded  extremities,  the  oval  perforations  in  the  expansions 
measuring  \\  inches  in  the  longest  diameter.     The  weight  of  tlie  armlet 
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is  21 1  ounces,  and  its  rounded  extremities  uppear  to  have  lieen  partially 
p>>ared  away. 

The  othe?  armlet,  here  shown  as  iig  4,  aad  represented  by  Br  Smith  as 
^.17  {Proo^Uftg$^  vol,  xv,  p.  337)^  is  undoubtedly  the  armlet  found  in 
^&nnocb,  along  with  the  one  here  .-^hown  as  fig.  1,  and  now  presented  by  the 
<l.^a|htersof  General  Sir  John  Macdonakl.  Ii  is  entered  in  the  catalogue 
<:*:f  the  Museum  printed  in  1849  as  an  "  Antique  Bronze  Armilla^  in  form  of 
^^  snake^  found  in  the  district  of  Bunrannoch,  Perthshire,  on  the  northern 
<1  «c  1  i  vi  ty  o  f  Schiehal  1  i  on ,  '*  A I  though  oui  y  one  ar  tide  t  from  Bu  n  ran  ncjch  i  b 
^ss^mtered  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Museum  of  1549,  and  nothing  i^  said  of 
^  ^js  having  been  one  of  the  two  which  were  found  together,  it  is  fortunate 
"fc^at  this  fact  can  he  established  from  the  Societ/s  records,  for  the  two 


Fig«  ^.  Lale  Celtic  AmiJet  fotiiid  Mt  SlltehelJ.     (^.) 

been  exhibited  together  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  held  on  April 
^2nd,  1833,  as  appears  from  the  following  entry  in  the  minuter  of  tluU 
^lAte  :  *^  There  were  also  exhibited  two  bronze  bracelHts  or  armlets  in  th« 
form  of  serpents,  the  one  weighing  1  Ik  2  oi^.,  tbe  other  1  lb  Hi  osc. 
•avoirdupois.  These  armlets  were  found  in  the  district  of  f^unrannoch, 
Perthshire,  on  the  northern  declivity  of  the  mountain  Schihallioii, 
and  were  exhibited  to  the  S<iciety,  and  temiiorurily  dejRisiU^d  in  the 
Museum,  by  Mr  Alexander  Stewart,  Edinburgh.** 

'Die  weight  of  the  armlet  now  presented  to  the  Museum  hieing  exactly 
1  lb.  2  ciz*  avoirdu[)ois,  there  am  l>e  no  doubt  of  its  identity  with  one  of 
tbe  armlets  exhibited  in  1833  and  temporarily  deposited  in  the  Museum 
by  Mr  Alexander  Stewart,  In  all  probability  this  armlet  was  subse- 
quently withdrawn  and  given  U)  Sir  Jolm  Mac^lonald,  while  the  larger 
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urinlefc  remained  in  the  Museum,  as  teatified  by  the  entry  in  the  catalogue 
of  1849.  It  is  there  descriljeil  as  being  "  in  form  of  n  sruikp/*  and 
though  not  30  obviously  aerj>eutiforni,  it  di tiers  from  the  majority  of  the 
niasBive  armlela  of  its  class  in  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  snake-like 
bunri,  folded  in  opposite  directions  against  the  miildln  jwirt  of  the  Ltxly. 
There  ia  indeed  a  discrepancy  in  tile  weighty  which  is  given  in  the 
minute-book  as  1  Ux  14^  ok.  avoirdupois,  whereas  the  armlet  actually 
weighs  1  IK  15f  oss,  avinvdtJi>ois,     However  this  may  be  accounted  for* 


Fi|;.  4.  L(»  to  Celtic  A  nil  lei  fniiiid  At  BitiiraiJiiuch.     (^.} 

lliere  m  no  question  that  in  1849  there  was  one  of  tho  Rannoch  armlets 
in  the  Museum,  which  thtri  pu«sessed  only  two  armlets  of  this  olaas. 
They  are  described  by  Dr  Daniel  WQson  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Pre- 
hUionc  Anmih  nf  Smiland  (1851),  p,  448,  as  being  then  in  the  Museum, 
without  dethiite  localitie.%  but  as  i»ne  of  them  [^  ligured,  it  is  recognis- 
able as  the  tjne  which  l^rSiuith  also  figured  as  fronj  Bunraimoch.  Its 
weiglit  is  given  bv  Dr  Daniel  Wilswju  as  fully  two  ^Hjuuds  avoirdu[>ois. 
The  other,  winch  ia  ilescrilieil  ^is  slightly  smaller,  waj*  lielieved  to  have 
beeji  dug  up  in  Argyllshire,  on  wlmt  evitlence  Dr  Wilson  does  not  say, 
but  as  its  dimensione,  as  given  by  him,  correspond  with  the  measurement 
of  the  armlet  figured  by  Bishop   Pococke  and  .>f*en  Viy  him  at  Stitch  ell 
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collar,  however,  leave  no  doubt  that  it  belongs  to  the  Lat<»  Celtic,  and 
not  to  the  Koman  group  of  relics.  The  evidence  does  not  suffice  to  show 
whether  this  well  whicli  was  being  dug  at  the  east  end  of  the  village  of 
Stitchell  in  1747,  was  the  same  well  out  of  which  the  armlet  seen  by 
Bishop  Pococke  in  1760  came.  But  the  prolwibilities  appear  to  l>e 
against  the  view  that  there  were  two  finds  from  two  different  wells,  and 
perhaps  Pococke's  reference  to  the  half  of  another  armlet  may  \>e 
explained  by  the  fact  that  tliis  collar  is  jointed  in  the  middle,  and  one- 
half  of  it  may  have  been  shown  to  Pococke. 


Massive  Bronze  Armlet  prom  Hogart  in  Sutherland. 

In  the  present  connection  there  is  an  opportunity  of  putting  on 
record  the  recent  discovery  of  another  of  the  massive  bronze  armlet.s 
of  the  Late  Celtic  period  at  Rogart  in  Sutherland  (fig.  6),  which  has 
been  communicated  to  me  by  Rev.  Dr  J.  Joass,  Golspie.  It  was  found 
in  April  1901  in  ploughing  a  field  on  the  croft  of  Achavrail,  in  the 
parish  of  R(»gart.  The  crofter  noticed  it  on  the  coulter  of  the  plough, 
and  threw  it  aside  at  first,  but  subsequently  bethought  him  that  it 
might  have  some  interest  for  the  Sutherland  Museum  at  Dunrobiii 
Castle,  and  brought  it  to  Dr  Joass  "as  some  sort  of  old  curtaiti- 
ring."  It  is  of  the  transition  variety,  which  assumes  a  conventional 
serpentine  form,  the  band  being  folded  in  opposite  directions  against  the 
middle  of  the  body,  and  terminating  abruptly  at  each  side  a  little  short 
of  the  commencement  of  the  swelling  of  the  bend  to  form  the  looj> 
round  the  opening  in  the  centre  of  eacli  rounded  end  of  the  penannular 
armlet.  It  thus  resembles  the  similar  armlet  from  Bunrannoch,  and  also 
the  one  from  Seafield,  near  Kinghorn,  and  makes  the  third  of  this 
piirticular  variety  found  in  Scotland.  The  ornamentation  is  of  the  same 
general  character  of  design  and  execution  which  is  peculiar  to  this  class 
of  bronze  arndets.  As  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  enamel  plaques 
which  [)resumably  filled  the  circular  perforations  have  perished.  The 
weight  of  the  armlet  is  28A  oz.  avoirdupois. 


Fig.  6*   Brouze  Amilet  found  *ie*ir  Eogart,  BiilKei land,     (§.)     (From  a 
}iljoio^raiih  by  A.  M,  Dixon,  Golspie.) 
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Monday,  9th  May  1904. 
>rr  GILBERT  GOUDIE  in  the  Chair. 

A  Ballot  having  been  taken,  Mr  Alexander  ^Iackie,  Clerk  of  Works, 
Abernethy,  recommended  by  the  Council,  was  elected  a  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Society. 

The  following  were  duly  elected  Fellows  : — 

Sir  Matthew  Arthur,  Bart.,  of  Carlung,  Fullartoii,  Troon. 

Edward  J.  Brook,  of  Hoddani  Castle,  Ecclefechaii. 

Rev.  James  Steel,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Howorth,  Newcastle-on-Tyue. 

The  following  Donations  to  the  Museum  and  Library  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  Donors: 

(1)  By  LuDOVic  M^Lellan  Mann,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Two  Trihula,  or  Threshing-Sledges  of  wood,  having  their  under  surfaces 
studded  with  rows  of  chipped  flints,  for  threshing  corn  (m  a  threshing- 
floor,  from  Cavalla,  in  European  Turkey.  (See  the  subsequent  Com- 
municaticm  by  Mr  Mann.) 

Three  Oval  Trimmed  Flakes  of  Quartz,  which  the  donor  saw  made  at 
Hroussa  as  "teeth"  to  be  mounted  in  a  tnbuluvi  or  threshing-sledge; 
and  one  similar  Flake  of  Flint  from  Xanthi. 

(2)  By  J.  .M.  Mackinlay,  F.S..A.  Scot. 

Influence  of  -he  Pre- Reformation  Church  on  Scottish  Place  Names. 
8vo.      1904. 

(3)  By  RoHERT  MuNRO,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Vi're-Presi'feut,  the  Author. 
Man    as    Artist  and  Sportsman  in  the  Pala?()lithic  Period.     Reprint 

from  the  l^rnceeiUnfis  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

(4)  By  the  FRANCo-ScoiTLsn  Society. 

Transadiona  of  the  Franco-Scottish  Society.     Vol.  iii.,  Part  2. 
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(5)  By  J.  T.  Walker,  Senator  for  Sydney,  K.  8.   Wales,  through 
John  Huhe^  LuudoiK 

Photuj^rajihic  copies  of  the  Charters  of  Kjist  mid  West  Restou  to 
George  AcbiucralVj,  of  whieh  typt^ written  copies  were  previously  given 
by  Mr  John  Hunie^  a»  noticed  in  the  present  volume  at  p.  254. 

The  following  articles  acquired  hy  the  PuR^Uy&e  Committee  for  the 
Museum  nud  Library  during  the  sesamn,  30tli  Noveiidjei'  to  9th  May, 
were  also  esdiibited  : — 

A  Flint  Knife  and  Scraper,  ten  Whorl ,%  imd  three  pierced  Htones, 
from  Hawick, 

A  Collection  of  Flint  Implements,  from  biw  Myep  Stoneykirk. 

Urn,  of  food-vesstd  type,  from  a  ctst  at  Ropemarkie.  The  uni 
(fig.  1)  is  6  inclies  in  height  and  6 J  inches  in  diameter  ticrosi*  the  mouth, 


Fig.  1.  Urn  of  foixl'Vctisel  iy[»i  iVumd  iti  &  li^it  ut  Eo^^miirki^?.     (i.) 

widening  slightly  to  the  shoulder  moulding  about  3  inches  undt*meath 
the  rim.  The  rim  iw  ?ilightly  everted  and  l*evelled  Uiwanls  the  interior, 
a,nd   there    is   n   slight    moulding   tiearly  half-wiiy  between  it  and  the 
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shoulder.  From  the  shoulder  the  under  part  slopes  regularly  to  the 
base,  which  is  3  inches  iu  diameter.  The  whole  exterior  surface 
is  covered  with  a  chevrony  ornamentation,  as  with  the  teeth  of  a 
comb-like  instrument,  the  markings  being  aljout  an  inch  in  length,  fully 
^  inch  in  breadth,  and  having  about  17  tooth-marks  in  that  space. 
The  interior  bevel  of  the  lip  is  also  ornamented  in  the  same  manner. 
It  was  found  in  a  cist  which  was  discovered  in  digging  a  drain  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Manse  at  Rosemarkie  last  autunni.  The  cist  was  about 
3  feet  long  by  26  inches  wide  at  one  end  and  23  inches  at  the  otlier, 
and  about  30  inches  deep.  The  cover  was  a  large  boulder  stone,  4  feet 
6  inches  in  length,  from  3  to  4  feet  in  width,  and  aV)out  a  foot  thick. 
Th«  sides  and  ends  of  the  cist,  which  lay  nearly  north  and  ^^outh,  were 
rough  flat-sided  boulders  of  whinstone.  The  interment  was  unburnt,  and 
the  urn  was  in  the  south  end  of  the  cist.  The  site  of  the  grave  was  on 
the  top  of  a  rising  ground  facing  the  Moray  Firth.  The  circumstances 
of  the  find  were  kindly  communicated  l)y  Rev.  J.  Macdowal,  Minister 
of  Rosemarkie,  and  the  urn  was  recovered  ]>y  the  King's  and  Lord 
Treasurer's  Remembrancer. 

Stone  Rail,  2i  inohes  in  diameter,  with  four  sliglitly  projecting  <liscs, 
found  on  tlic  top  of  Ren  Tharsom,  Ardr(»ss,  Ross-shire. 

Two  Cranipit.s  of  Leather,  with  long  spik«\s  in  the  s(»les,  worn  l>v 
shepherds  in   winter,   from   Killin. 

Silver  Radge  Prize,  of  the  Acadeniie  Fran^oise  de  Le  Rrun,  Kdimbourg, 
1780. 

A  JSewed  Sampler,  in  frame,  dated  1853. 

A  Collection  of  Stone  Implements,  chiefly  from  Al)erdeenshire  and 
Rantfshire,  comprising — 11  Stone  Axes;  1  perforated  Hammer;  3  Stone 
Ralls,  with  projecting  discs;  54  Flint  Arrow-heads,  with  stems  and 
barV)s  ;  100  Arrow-heads,  of  leaf  and  lozenge  shape;  and  2  hollow-based 
Arrow-heads;  also  10  largo  (►val  Flint  Implements  from  Montana, 
United  States. 

Ancient  Scottish  Harp,  long  in  possession  of  the  family  of  the 
Robertsons  of  Lude,  and  afterwards  of  the  Steuarts  of  Dalguisp.     This 
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fine  example  of  the  ancient  Scottish  harp,  which,  with  another  of 
larger  size  and  less  elaborately  ornamented,  has  been  exhibited  on  lc»an 
in  the  Museum  since  1880,  was  acquired  at  the  Dalguise  sale  in 
March  last.  It  has  been  previously  figured  and  described  by  the  lat« 
Charles  D.  Bell,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  in  the  Proceedings^  vol.  xv.,  and  the 
illustration  of  the  harp  and  a  summary  of  the  description  are  here 
repeated  :  — 

The  length  of  the  harp  (fig.  2)  is  31  inches,  and  the  extreme  breadth 
18  inches.  The  sounding  box,  which  is  hollowed  out  of  the  solid,  is 
5  inches  wide  at  the  top  and  12  inches  at  the  bottom,  with  a  thickness  of 
4^  inches,  and  has  a  swell  of  front  from  ends  and  sides  to  the  middle  of 
the  string-hole  band  of  1^  inches.  The  string-hole  band  is  pierced  by 
29  holes,  each  of  which  is  protected  on  the  upper  side  by  a  horse-shoe- 
shaped  brass  border 

The  upper  arm  of  the  harp,  which  carries  the  pins  for  the  strings,  has 
a  peculiar  double  curve,  altering  in  section  from  oval  at  the  junction 
with  the  top  of  the  box  to  triangular  at  the  outer  extremity.  It  is 
strengthened  on  each  side  by  a  brass  band  \  inch  in  width,  pierced  by 
29  pin-holes,  in  each  of  whicli  is  a  pin.  There  is  an  additional  pin-hole 
below  the  line  of  the  others  in  front,  in  which  there  is  a  shorter  pin. 

The  bow  or  front  of  the  liar])  rises  4  inches  from  the  chord  of  the 
arc  of  the  inner  curve,  whicli  measures  23  inches.  TIk?  Hat  part  at  tlie 
upper  hisertion  measures  3 A  incln^s  by  1^  inches,  and  the  corresponding' 
part  of  the  lower  insertion  3^  inches  l)y  2  inches  in  width  and  thickness. 
The  front  of  the  middle  portion  has  a  rounded  swell,  ending  both  ways 
in  boldly  carved  lieads  of  animals,  and  the  projecting  block  at  tlie 
bottom  of  the  box  against  which  the  lower  end  of  tlie  ])ow  is  fixed  is 
also  carved  into  the  similitude  of  an  aniniai's  head. 

The  ornamentation  on  the  box  and  uj)per  arm  of  the  liarp  consists  of 
geometrical  patterns  of  lines,  circles,  and  crosses,  except  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  front  of  the  box  (iig.  3),  wliere  there  is  a  line  M'micircular  panel 
of  foliageous  ornament.  The  right  and  left  sides  of  the  how  or  front  of 
the  harp  have  each  near  the  upper  and  lower  ends  a  circular  space  3  inches 


Fig.  3.  Ornamentation  of  the  upper  part  of  the  box  and  of  the  upper  and  lower  ends 
of  the  bow  of  the  Dalguise  Harp  on  the  left  side. 
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in  diameter  surrounded  by  a  pellet  border.  That  on  the  upper  right  side 
is  filled  with  a  figure  of  a  lion,  unfortunately  disfigured  by  a  circular  sunk 
space  made  subsequently  for  a  setting  of  some  kind.  On  the  lower  end 
the  medallion-like  space  contains  a  group  of  animal  figures  consisting  of 
a  hors<'  with  its  left  fore-paw  uplifted  over  a  crouching  animal  with  a 
twisted  tail  ending  in  a  triangular -shaped  leaf,  and  holding  a  fish  in  its 
mouth  by  the  head.  On  the  lower  left  side  (fig.  3)  the  medallion-like 
space  contains  a  griffin  with  its  right  fore-paw  uplifted,  and  the  upper  a 
nondescript  animal  with  wings  and  a  triple  tail  ending  in  triangular 
leaves.  The  fiat  part  of  the  bow  between  these  medallions  is  orna- 
mented with  a  running  pattern  of  foliageous  scroll-work,  while  the  inner 
curve  or  edge  is  occupied  by  a  pattern  of  interlaced  linear  ornament. 
On  the  rounded  sw^ell  of  the  front,  next  to  the  animals'  heads,  are  two 
symmetrical  patterns  of  interlaced  work  of  foliageous  scrolls  carved  in 
bold  relief. 

Both  these  harps  were  described  and  figured  by  Mr  John  Gunn 
in  liis  Hiatnncal  Inquiry  rei^ppding  the  Performance  (m  the  Harp  in 
the  Ilv/hfauds^  published  under  the  patronage  of  tlie  Highland  Society 
of  Scotland  in  1807.  They  have  also  lieen  recently  described  and 
figured  with  great  <*are  and  accuracy  by  ^^r  R.  H.  Armstrong,  F.S. A. 
Scot.,  in  a  work  on  77/^  Irish  av<l  Hi'/h/and  Harps,  1U04. 

The  following  books  i)urchas(Ml  for  the  Library  : — 

Thoyt's  How  to  l)e(;iph(!r  Old  Documents;  Laking's  Armoury  of 
Windsor  Castle  ;  Taylor's  Journ<»y  to  Edenborough  in  Scotland  ; 
Chrystal's  Kingdom  of  Ki])i»en  ;  Joyce's  Social  History  of  Ireland  ;  A 
Royalist  Family  and  IVince  Charles  Edward,  1689-1789;  Eittis's 
Ecclesiastical  Annals  of  Perth,  Ren  wick's  Peebles  in  Early  History  ; 
Forrest's  History  and  Antiquities  of  St  Leonard's  Hos])ital,  E<linl)urgh. 

Tliere  was  also  exhibited  : — 

\\\  Mr  Alkxaxdkk  (Jrav,  New  Deer,  Aberdeenshire. 
A   Mould  of  Sandstone,  for  flat  bronze  axes  and  bars,   9   inches  by   6i 
inches,    and    2|    inches    in    thickness,    much    weathered    on    one    face. 
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])earing  on  the  l)est-preserved  face  a  mould  for  a  flat  bronze  axe  5 J 
inches  in  length  by  3 J  inches  in  breadth  at  the  cutting  end  and  IJ 
inches  at  the  Imtt  end.  The  cavity  is  smoothed,  about  half  an  inch 
in  depth  in  the  middle,  rising  towards  either  end.  On  the  reverse 
face  are  two  cavities,  both  much  weathered.  One  is  for  a  flat  >)ronze 
axe  3 J  inches  in  length,  by  about  H  inches  in  breadth  across  the 
cutting  face,  and  J  inch  at  the  butt  end.  The  other  cavity  is 
for  a  bar  3J  inchcis  in  length  by  about  |  inch  in  width.  On 
(me  of  the  edges  of  the  mould  is  a  cavity  for  a  chisel -shaped 
instrument  6  inches  in  length  by  ^  inch  in  width  at  the  ])roader 
end,  narrowing  very  gradually  to  little  more  than  half  an  inch  at 
the  other  end.  The  difference  is  so  slight  that  it  may  be  merely 
intended  for  a  mould  for  a  bar  or  ingot.  This  mould  was  found  about 
two  years  ago  in  the  ]>ari.sh  of  New  Deer,  Aberdeenshire,  and  is  now  in 
Mr  Gray's  collection. 

The  following  Comm\niications  were  read  :  — 
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I. 

NOTICK  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL  MUSIC  FOUND  IN  THE 
BURGH  CHARTER.ROOM  OF  DUNDEE.     By  A.  H.  MILLAR,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

On  12 til  March  1888  I  submitted  to  the  Society  several  sheets  of 
ancient  ecclesiastical  music  which  I  had  found  within  the  covers  of  a 
Protocol  Book  in  the  Dundee  Burgh  Charter-Room  (see  Proceedings^ 
vol.  X.,  New  Series,  p.  164).  When  engaf^ed  making  researches  for  my 
volume  entitled  Roll  of  Eminent  Burgessea  of  Dundpe^  written  for  the 
Town  Council  and  published  in  1887,  I  had  occasion  to  examine  many 
of  the  Protocol  Books,  dating  from  about  1480.  The  pre-Reformation 
books  which  have  been  preserved  are  more  of  the  nature  of  first  drafts 
of  charters  and  records  of  sasines  kept  by  successive  Town-Clerks, — Robert 
Seres,  second  of  the  name  to  hold  that  office,  and  Herbert  Gledstanes 
of  Arthurshiells,  father  of  Archbishop  Gledstanes,  and  ancestor  of  tlie 
late  Right  Hon.  W.  Yj.  Gladstone.  It  was  not  until  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  Alexander  Wedderburne  as  Town-Clerk  in  1557  that  due  care 
was  taken  to  keep  the  Protocol  Books  of  himself  and  other  notaries- 
public  in  proj)er  form.  Alexander  Wedderlmrne  retained  his  office  till 
1582,  and  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  W(Mlderburnes,  Town-Clerks  of 
Dundee  until  1744.  While  tlie  first  Alexander  Wedderburne  was  in 
office,  his  younger  brother,  Robert  Wedderlmrne,  was  a  notary-public, 
and  there  are  in  the  Dundee  Charter-Room  six  large  Protocol  Books  and 
twelve  small  Minute  Books  written  by  him,  and  still  in  excellent  pre- 
servation. It  was  in  one  of  Robert  We<lderl)urne's  Protocol  Books, 
dated  1580  85,  that  the  sheets  shown  to  the  Society  in  1888  were  dis- 
covered. The  slieels  of  music  now  to  l)e  descri])e(l  were  found  by  me 
in  another  of  Uobert  Wedderburne's  Protocol  Books,  dated  1575-76, 
while  1  was  making  ^^sea^ches  in  the  Charter-Room  in  January  1903. 
It  will  now  be  proved  that  tlie  sheets  formerly  described  formed  part  of 
tlie  same  volume  of  a  Roman  Missal  as  thiit  from  whicli  the  sheets  now 
shown  have  been  taken.     As  the  fragments  lately  found  are  more  con- 
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tinuous  than  those  of  1888,  it  is  now  possible  to  give  the  exact  size  of 
the  page,  to  place  together  five  continuous  leaves,  and  to  locate  the 
position  of  the  other  fragments  in  the  Missal.  This  makes  it  necessary 
to  rectify  the  conjectural  dimensions  suggested  formerly. 

When  Robert  Wedderburne  wished  to  make  a  new  blank  Protocol 
Book,  he  took  a  series  of  sheets,  folded  in  sixes,  and  stitched  them 
through  a  strip  of  vellum.  Then  he  took  a  large  sheet  of  vellum  or  of 
undressed  leather  to  form  the  outside  cover,  and  pasted  the  stitched 
leaves  within  it.  To  make  "stiffening  '  for  his  cover— what  would  now 
be  made  by  canlboard — he  took  a  Missal,  cut  it  down  to  the  requisite 
size,  placetl  the  leaves  within  the  outer  cover,  and  pasted  a  plain  sheet 
of  paper  over  all.  He  had  thus  a  stiff  cover  for  his  Protocol  Book.  As 
Protestantism  was  the  settled  form  of  religion  in  Scotland  when  Robert 
Wedderburne  flourished,  he  treated  the  Roman  music-sheets  as  waste 
paper,  and  put  them  to  what  he  considered  a  practical  use.  It  is  a 
strange  circumstance  that  the  sheets  first  utilised  in  this  way  are  in  the 
Protocol  Book  which  he  made  up  in  1575  (now  to  be  described),  while 
those  formerly  found  were  applied  to  a  similar  purpose  five  years  after- 
wards. Wedderburne  must  have  kept  this  old  volume  beside  him  for 
all  that  time,  taking  odd  sheets  as  occasion  demanded.  Another  curious 
fact  is  that  he  must  have  begun  to  use  the  sheets  in  the  front  of  the 
Missal,  for  the  fragments  found  in  the  1580  volume  belong  to  a  later 
part  of  the  book  than  those  in  the  1575  volume.  He  had  thus  retained 
this  sacred  book  of  "  the  auld  religioun  "  as  a  store  of  waste  paper,  to  be 
used  for  ignoble  [)urposes.  This  attitude  towards  Romanism  is  not 
strange  when  it  is  remembered  that  Robert  Wedderburne  was  near  akin 
to  the  authors  of  the  "  Qude  and  Godlie  Ballatis"  which  helped  to  over- 
throw the  old  religion  and  to  obtain  for  Dundee  the  name  of  "the 
Geneva  of  Scotland.'* 

Only  three  fragments  could  be  removed  in  1888  from  Wedderburne's 
Protocol  Book,  as  other  portions  had  been  firmly  pasted  to  the  vellum 
cover.  The  later  discovery  has  been  more  fruitful.  I  have  been  able 
to  secure,  without  tampering  in  any  way  with  the  Protocol  Book,  no 
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less  than  twelve  fragments  (half -sheets)  of  the  Missal ;  and  as  some  of 
the  pieces  are  almost  continuous,  I  have  placed  3^  leaves  (seven  pages) 
together,  and  have  identified  the  places  of  the  other  fragments  in  the 
Missal.  The  original  page  has  measured  16|  inches  by  12  inches,  the 
printed  music  and  words  occupying  12 J  inches  by  9^  inches,  with  a 
margin  of  1  inch  at  the  top  and  3  inches  at  the  bottom  of  each  page. 
The  outer  margin  measured  1|  inch,  and  the  binding  edge,  wliich 
is  partly  cut,  has  been  about  1  inch  to  the  fold.  The  paper  is 
thick  cartridge,  and  there  is  no  water-mark.  The  music  is  printed  on 
the  four-line  staff  with  square-headed  notes,  exactly  in  the  form  still 
used  in  the  Roman  Church.  There  are  several  passages  in  which  the 
notation  differs  from  that  given  in  modern  Missals.  The  text  is  in 
black-letter,  with  red  uncials ;  the  staff  lines  and  rubrics  are  in  red,  thus 
involving  two  printings.  The  carved  wood  blocks  from  which  the 
pages  were  printed  measured  2|  inches,  four  blo(;ks  being  used  to  make 
a  line.  One  of  the  notable  features  in  these  fragments  is  the  capital 
letters  at  the  beginning  of  each  section  of  the  service.  These  must  have 
been  printed  from  separate  carved  blocks,  as  they  are  repeated  in  different 
parts  of  the  book.  Indeed,  repetition  of  one  of  these  in  the  sheets 
formerly  discov(!red  and  in  the  present  sheets  proves  that  the  two  sets 
of  fragineuts  l)eloiig  to  the  one  book.  In  the  twelve  fragments  now 
descril)ed  there  are  initial  blocks,  the  letters  being  V.  I.  E.  I).  M.  and  Q. 
These  six  blocks  are  twelve  times  printed  in  theT>e  fragments  by  du[dica- 
tion,  as  follows  :  V  =  thrice  ;  1)  =  thrice  ;  E  =  twice  ;  and  M  =  twice. 
The  letters  1  and  (^)  only  aj)pear  once.  The  design  of  the  letter  Q  is 
floral,  introducing  decorative  leaves.  All  the  other  letters  have  grotesque 
human  faces,  which  do  not  suggest  any  special  symbolism.  The  only 
ap])arent  symbol  is  the  fish,  which  is  used  in  tin'  letter  M,  and  may  l)e 
intended  to  represent  the  Ix^i^'?>  the  mystic  emblem  of  Christ  employed 
))y  the  early  Christians,  and  frequently  found  in  the  catacombs  at 
Home.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  distinct  rule  for  the  insertion  of 
these  blocks  at  certain  parts  of  the  Service.  The  Tractus,  Communio, 
Offertory,  ami  other  portions  are  introduced  by  enlarged  initial  letters 
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printed  in  red ;  but  the  decorated  initials  are  used  without  special 
reference  to  the  context.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  printer 
had  a  limited  number  of  pictorial  initials,  and  utilised  these  wherever 
the  words  of  the  Service  enabled  him  to  do  so.  And  here  it  may  be 
noticed  that  the  frequent  introduction  of  red  letters  and  music-lines, 
and  black  letters,  on  the  same  page,  thus  implying  the  passing  of  every 
sheet  twice  through  tlie  press,  shows  the  patience  and  care  witli  which 
printing  was  practised  in  the  infancy  of  the  art. 

After  careful  examination,  with  very  little  to  guide  one  in  the  search, 

1  was  able  to  place  seven  oiit  of  the  twelve  fragments  in  consecutive 
order,  thus  making  3 J  complete  leaves,  or  6 J  pages.  One  of  the 
ditficulties  which  hindered  identification  of  the  fragments  was  this. 
Robert  Wedderburne  found  that  if  he  merely  cut  through  a  leaf  of  the 
Missal  the  two  portions  would  be  too  large  for  his  Protocol  Book. 
He  therefore  trimmed  off'  parts  of  the  top  margins,  and  cut  away  about 

2  inches  in  tlie  centre  of  each  page  to  bring  the  sheet  to  the  required 
size.  This  removed,  generally,  two  lines  of  the  music- staff  and  part  of 
the  words  from  the  centre  of  each  page ;  but  in  spite  of  these  difficulties 
the  exact  sequence  of  these  seven  fragments  has  been  discovered,  and 
they  have  been  i)ut  together  to  make  complete  pages,  minus  the  missing 
central  parts.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  the  twelve  fragments  there 
are  only  two  "sig."  marks.  These  are  **d.iij"  and  "g.iiij."  Un- 
fortunately these  marks  are  so  placed  that  they  afford  no  clue  to  the 
size  of  the  printed  sheet.  As  there  are  three  consecutive  leaves  following 
the  **d,iij"  mark,  without  any  other  mark,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
printed  sheet  consisted  of  four  leaves,  making  eight  pages. 

In  transcribing  the  text  as  shown  in  the  various  fragments,  I  have 
given  first  the  pieces  which  are  unquestionably  consecutive,  forming  3^ 
pages.  The  other  fragments  I  have  indicated  to  show  their  position  in 
the  Missal.  There  are  one  or  two  peculiarities  in  the  text  which  help 
to  fix  the  date  as  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  For 
instance,  the  phrase  "voluntatem  domini "  was  changed  in  1616  to 
'S'oluptatem   domini,"   as  now   used.     The  first  page  is  titled  **reria 
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Fig.  1.  Reduced  Facaimile  of  two  portions  of  a  page  of  the  Miasal. 
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Sexta  et  8abl>ato,"  and  Ixigins  with  tlie  coucludinjj[  portion  of  the  service 
for  **Feria  quinta  post  Cineres."  The  transcription  is  given  line  for 
line  : — 

Vir^  page.  iTpERlA  SKXTA   ET  SABBATO. 

FA]  nima  mean»  Dens  mens  in  te  confido  nun  eni- 
iMisciiin  neq3.  irrideant  me  inimici  niei  etviiini 
luiiverei  qui  te  exyxictant  non  confundentur.     COIO. 
Acx:eptabi8  sacrificium  iiisticia^  obla 

[Two  lines  of  nuisic  and  words  missing  here] 

niichi  tlominus  factus  est  adiutor  mens.     PS. 
Exaltabo  te  doming  qiTi  suscepisti  me  :  nee  delect^isti  ini- 
micas  meos  super  me.     Gloria.     Euouae.     Rx.     Unam 

diij. 

Second  payf.  J?  FERIA  VJ   ET  SABBATO. 

petij  a  domino  hanc  requiram  ut  inhahi- 
tem  hi  domo  domini.    V.     Ut 
videani  voluntatem  domi- 
ni ei  protegar  a  tr-plo  aacto  e[iuf*] 

[Two  lines  of  music  and  words  missing  here.     TRACTUS. 
in  centre  of  line] 

ut  sciam  testimonia  tua.     CO.     Servile  do- 
mino hi  timore  et  exultale  ei  cum  tremore  ayt- 
l»reliedite  dis(ji]>linri  ne  i)ereiiti8  de  via  iu.sta, 

I    DOMl- 
,    NICAPRI- 
:    MAmXL. 


Third  page,  Jf  DXICA  PRIMA   IN  XL. 

am  cognovit  nomen  nieum.     V.     Invowibit 

me  et  ego  exaudium  eum  cum  ips^) 

sum  in  tribuhitione.     V.     Erijnam  me- 

irni  et  glorificabo  eum  longitu- 

dme  dierum  adimplelx)  eum  et  osten[dam] 

[Two  Hnes  of  music  and  words  missing  here] 

OFFR.    Scapulis  suis  ohumhrahit  libi  dominus 
et  sub  pennLs  eius  si)eral»is  sculo  circumda- 
bit  te  Veritas  eius.     COIO.     SryipuH>  su- 

31 
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Fourth  pmje'.  :?  FERTA  SECrXDA. 

i^  ol>runil);ibit  til»i  t't  sub  i^eiiiiis  eiiis  spera- 
l>is  scut^  circuiudabit  le  verit-is  eina.  |    FEKlA. 
Sicut  ociili  seruorum  in  iiiaiiiluis  SECUNDA. 

(loniiiio  cum  suoruin  ila  ociili  nostri  ad 
(lomiimiu  (l«Miin  nostniiii  donee  misereatiir  nostri. 

[Two  lines  of  music  and  words  missing  lieru] 

[Xolbis.     PS      Ad  te  levavi  oculos  meos  :  qui  liabitas  in 
<^alos.     GLORIA.     EUOUAE.     Rx.     Pn»UTH»r  ncKster 

aspice  dtMis  et  respi- 

Fifth  }Hiii> .  'f  FERI A  SECUXDA. 

(•('  suiKT  servos  tuos.     V.     Douiine 

di-us  virtutiim  exau- 

di  preces  seruorum  tuorum. 

THACTrS.     Domino  non  Si'cudum.     OFFR.     Lt*va))o  tK-u- 

los  mens  «'t  considerabo  miral)ilia  tua 

[Two  lines  of  music  and  words  missing  here| 

a>  da  niichi  intellectuni^  ut  di- 

.swim  niandaln  tua.     CO.     Doce  me- 

a  ad  doMiinuni  clamavi  et  exaudivit  mi*  de 


Sixth  iHi,ir.  r  FERTA  TERTl  A. 

nionte  .sincto  suo  non  timebo  milia  i>opu- 

11  iiivunidantis  me.  l"*  FERI  A  TERTl  A. 

Doniine  ivfugium  fa<'tus  es  nobis  a  genera- 

lione  et  jiroj^unie  a  sec-ulo  et  in  seculum  tu 

es.     PS.     Prius«iuam  montes  tierent  aut  formaivlur 

terra  It  orl.i>.     GLORIA.     EUOTAE.     Rx.     Dirigjx- 

lur  (»ratio  mea  sicut  incensum  in  cousi>e- 

etu  tuo  domine.     V.     Eleva-  ^ 

tin  mamnini  mearum  .^i- 

Srvrntli  piujr.    [Top  margin  and  line  of  musie-sUitf  missing  here] 

eiiticium  ves]>frlinum.     OFFR. 

In  le  speravi  domine  dixi  tu  es  de- 

u.s  mens  in  manibus  luis  tem])ora  mea.     CO. 

Cum  invoeaiem  te  exaudi.^ti  me  deus  iustici;ii 

m«'a'  in  tribulatione  dilatasti  me  miserere 

[Tlu'  remaindiT  of  this  page  is  mi>sing.     It  must  have  liad  the  first  imrt 
<)1  Ftni't  Qnni'la  in  A'L.,  as  I  lie  other  side  of  the  leaf  runs  tlius  :  J 
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Kiijkth  page. 

Liljtjra  nos  deus  Israel  ex  ouinibiis  aiigiistijs 

iiostris.     PS.     Ad  te  domiiie  levavi  auima  meani :  deus 

meiis  in  te  confido  noii  erubescam.  GLORIA.  EUOU AE.   Rx. 

Tribulationes  cordis  inei  dilataUe 

sunt  de  necessitab.  nieis  eripe  me  do[niine] 

[llie  remainder  of  this  pa'j;e  is  missing.] 

These  seven  half-page  fragments  are  the  only  pieces  out  of  the  twelve 
that  follow  consecutively.  From  the  context  I  have  located  the 
different  positions  of  tlie  other  five  fragments.     These  are  as  follows  :  — 

Eighth  friujme at.        (Obverse*.     End  of  Feria  Secunda  jwst  JJom,  III.  in  A'L., 
and  Ixiginning  of  Feria  Tertia.) 

tione  quia  dominus  ipse  es^t  deus.     CO. 
Ab  occultis  meis  niuda  me  domine  et  ab  ali-       FERIA 
enis  parce  servo  tuo.  ,    TERTIA. 

Exaudi  deus  orationem  nieam  et  ne  despe-       L  _    _ 
xtris  depcationem  niwini  intende  in  me  et  exau- 

(Rever.se.     Part  of  Feria  Tertia  poift  Jhm,  III.  in  XL. 

[Nojbis  et  libera  nos  propter  no- 
men  tuum.     V.     Deus  auribus 
nostris  audivinius  paties  nostri 
annunciauerunt  nobis  opus  q*'  operatus  es 
in  diebu.s  eorum  in  diebus  anti- 

[As  this  fragment  has  been  taken  out  of  tlie  centre  of  a  i»age, 
the  upper  and  lower  parts  are  missing.] 

yijith  fragment.         (Obverse,     End  of  Feria  Stxta  post  Dom.  III.  in  XL., 
and  l)eginning  of  Sabbato.) 

ci  orationis  mee  rex  mens  et  deus  me- 
us  quoniam  ad  te  orabo  do- 
mine.    0010.     Qui  biberit  acpia  qua  ego  SABBATO. 
dabo  ei  dicit  dominus  fiet  in  eu  fons 
aijuie  salientis  in  vitani  eternam. 

(Reverse.     Part  of  Sabbato.) 

[Am]bulem  in  medio  umbne  mortis  non  ti- 

mebo  mala  quonia  tu  niccum  es 

domiue.     V.     Virga  tu- 

a  et  liaculus  tuus  ipsa  me    . 

consolata  sunt.     OFFR.     Gressus  meos 

[As  this  fragment  has  Iwen  taken  out  of  the  centre  of  a  page, 
the  upper  and  lower  parts  are  missing.] 
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TfHihtniifiiH-nt.         (OhvtMse.     Part  of  Dora.  II'.  in  XL) 

et  Kitieiniiii  ab  uherilum  consolationis 

wstm*.     PS.     Letatiis  sum  in  liis  que  dicta  sut  michi 

in  (Icuuu  (lomini  ibiinus.     GLORIA.     KUOUAE.      Rx. 

Lctatu^  sum  in  his  (iiio  dicta  sut  michi 

in  (lonjfi  domini  ihinui:?.     V. 

(Hi'versr.     Continuation  of  Ihm.  IV.  in  XL.) 

[comovfjhitur  in  ft<.Mnum  (jui  hahitai  in  ihern- 

silem  V.     MonU's 

in  ciicuitu  oins  et  dominus  in 

••iicuitu  ]K)pnli  sui  t*x  hoc  nunc  ct 

UM[.  in  .sociilum.     OFFR.     Lau[daU*] 

I'riiis  fia«4nu-nt  forms  the  h)Wer  half  of  a  page.     The  "sig."  already 
mentioned,  "g  iiij,"  is  on  this  page.] 

Kl'  Cf  ufh  Jrtnjin,  nt.     (Obveise.      Part  of  Fena  Qunrta  post  Doni.  IV.  in  XL,)i 

lK»mine  non  secundum  ])eccat{i 

nostra  facias  nobis  nec^.*  s»-cundum  iniquitates 

nostras  rctribuas  nobis.     V.     Domine 

ne  nu-mineris  iniquilalu  nostrarum 

anti(iuarum  cito  anticijieiit  nos  misericord ia? 

(Revt*r>e.     Continuation  of  above.) 

tu  i*>  «h)minus  deus  noster.     PS      Mi- 

svn  IV  mei  deiis  mist-rere  mei  :  quonifi  in  le  conlidit  aniina 

mi  a.     (iliORIA      KUOUAE.     Rx.     Miserere  iiiei  dens 

inistTiMV  UH'i 

([unniam  in  w  contichit  aninia. 

f  Thi>  fragment  has  Inten  tiiken  from  centre  of  a  pfige  ; 
upper  and  h)wer  portions  missing.] 

Tii:  Jtth  tfunnrnt.     (( )bvrrM*.     Kiid  of  Ft  rin  >>ejcia  post  Ihm.  Passiani^.) 

[tra]<las  cabiniatibus  me  superbis  et  respondebo  exprobran- 

tibus  mirhi  verbum      (-010. 

Nf  tradidt'ris  me  domine  in  auimas  perseqnetium 

WW  ([uia  in>urre\erunt  in  me  testes  iniqiii  et 

lufutita  «->t  iniquitas  sibi. 

Dhica  in 

Palmiit. 


V*i"  /"iinus  nos  in  riioir  nio<Jern  Mis.'^als. 
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(Reverse.     Portion  of  I)omini<:a  in  Pnhn'a.) 

Rx.     Teunitfti  manum  dexterain 
mcam  in  voluntate  ina  deduxi- 
i*ti  me  et  cum  gloria  assimi- 
psisti  me.     V.     Quam  bonis  israel 
deu:i  rectis 

[As  tliis  framnent  has  been  taken  out  of  the  centre  of  the  i)age, 
tne  upper  and  lower  parts  are  missing.  ] 

Having  thus  descrilxjd  these  interesting  fragments,  a  wonl  may  Ixj 
said  about  Robert  Wedderburne,  the  notary,  by  whom  this  fine  missal 
was  mutilated  nearly  330  years  ago.  In  my  notice  of  the  former 
ecclesiastical  music  (12th  March  1888)  he  was  wrongly  descril>ed  as 
*^a  younger  son  of  the  Hrst  Alexander  Wedderburne,  Town-Clerk  of 
Dundee."  He  was  a  younger  brother  of  the  Town-Clerk.  In  189G  I 
began  the  transcribing  and  editing  of  **  The  Compt-Iiuik  of  David 
Wedderburne,  of  Dundee,  1587-1630,"  which  was  published  in  1898 
by  the  Scottish  History  Society ;  and  the  exten<led  research  which  I 
had  to  make  into  the  family  history  of  the  Wedderbunies  disclosed 
this  error.  Then  Mr  Alexander  Wedderburn,  K.C.,  published  in  1898 
his  exhaustive  work  about  the  family,  entitled  **The  Wedderburn  Book," 
and  he  threw  much  light  upon  the  intricacies  of  the  gen(jalog>'.  The  tru^ 
account  of  Rol)ert  Wedderburne,  founded  uiK)n  dcKrumentary  evi<lencc', 
is  as  follows  : — 

He  was  the  third  and  youngest  son  of  Rol)ert  Wedderburne,  and  was 
bom  in  1546.  His  eldest  brother,  Alexander,  the  Town-Clerk,  was  his 
senior  by  about  sixteen  years,  and  Robert's  name  first  appears  in  1561  as 
servitor  to  his  ]>rother.  He  was  admitted  a  notary  at  E/linburgh  on 
3rd  March  1574-75,  having  served  three  years  under  Alexander 
Guthrie,  Town-Clerk  of  Edinburgh,  and  seven  years  under  his  brother, 
Alexander  Wedderburne.  He  returned  to  I  )undee  and  Uigan  practice  as 
a  notary -public,  his  first  protrK:ol-lHx»k  InMnglhe  one  dated  1575-76,  from 
•which  these  twelve  fragments  <»f  music  have  at  length  l>een  rescued. 
In  September  1583  he  was  marrie4l  to  Margaret,  dau^rhtf-r  of  Rol>ert 
Myln,  of  Dundee,  by  whom  he  ha<l  four  sons  and  two  <langhter>,  all  **f 
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whom  predecoHsed  him.  On  1 5th  Marcli  15S8  he  was  admitted  Imrgess 
of  Dundee,  and  was  cliosen  Procurator- Fii«cal  in  the  following  year. 
He  died  in  Octoher  1611,  as  is  shown  hy  his  will,  proved  at  lireehin  on 
7th  June  1612.  As  he  was  then  a  childless  widower,  he  made  his 
nephew  Peter  (son  of  his  elder  hrother  Peter)  his  heir.  It  is  a  striking 
fact  that  though  Robert  Wedderhurne  was  horn  several  years  before  the 
Scottish  Reformation  was  accomplished,  ere  he  attained  the  age  of  thirty 
he  could  treat  this  once-sacre«i  missal  as  a  collection  of  waste  ])a|>er,. 
unworthy  of  respect  or  preservaticni.  I  have  to  acknowledge  valuahle 
assistance  ren<lered  to  me  by  the  Very  Rev.  Canon  Phelan,  Dundee,  ]>y 
the  use  of  various  missals  ;  and  l)y  Mr  F.  C.  Keles,  Stonehaven,  the 
well-known  liturgist.  Thanks  are  also  due  to  Mr  Charles  Barrie,  Lord 
Provost  of  Dundee,  who  (with  the  consent  of  the  late  Sir  Tlionia.s 
Thornton,  Town-Clerk)  permitted  me  to  remove  the  sheets  for  identifica- 
tion. These  fragments  are  mounted  between  glasses  for  ])reservation, 
and  placed  in  the  Dundee  Public  Museum,  beside  the  portions  formerly 
discovered. 
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11. 

NOTICE  OF  A  STONE  MOULD  FOR  CASTING  FLAT  BRONZE  AXES  AND 
BARS  FOUND  IN  THE  PARISH  OF  INSCH,  ABERDEENSHIRE  ;  WITH 
NOTES  ON  THE  OCCURRENCE  OF  FLAT  AXE  MOULDS  IN  EUROPE. 
By  J.  GRAHAM  CALLANDER.  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Summary. 

Description  of  tlu*  FoiiclLaiid  luoiild.  Remains  of  a  black  coating  m  the 
matrices.  ShajK*  of  tlie  casts  as  they  came  from  the  mould.  All  recorded 
flat  axe  moulds  are  of  stone,  none  of  clay.  Tahle  of  flat  axe  moulds  found 
in  Eurotie.  Slabs  l)earing  axe-like  hollows  found  Jissociated  with  interments 
-Tlie  Kilmartin  slab — Tlie  Shapwick  slab.  Objects  found  associated  with 
flat  axe  moidds.  All  the  British  flat  axe  moulds  aj)j)arently  ojHjn  moidds,  but 
some  Spanisl)  and  French  examj)les  used  with  covers.  Sandstone  the  favourite 
material  for  these  moulds.  The  number  of  moulds  from  Scotland  and  Ireland 
comjiared  with  the  numl)er  of  flat  axes  from  thes<*  countries.  Statistics  of 
finds  contradictory.  All  the  it^corded  Scottish  flat  axe  moulds  have  been  found 
in  the  north-ea8t  part  of  tlie  country.  Suggestions  reganling  the  smaller 
matrices  on  the  Foudland  mould — Probably  tor  the  smaller  sizes  of  flat  axes — 
Examples  of  this  shape  and  size  in  cn/per  common  in  Ireland — Also  found  in 
Swiss  lake-dwellings.  Tlie  matrices  on  the  Foudland  mould  compared  with 
the  **  Maidens ''  hoard  of  flat  axes.  Moulds  for  bars  found  in  Scotland.  The 
Manioch  mould  now  in  Banff  Museum.  Probable  ])urposes  of  the  bars — 
Ingots,  chisels,  rings,  or  armlets — Most  probably  for  armlets— Similar  moulds 
from  S})ain  and  France  supjK^sed  to  have  been  for  armlejts.     Clironology. 

The  stone  mould  for  casting  flat  bronze  axes  and  ])ar-like  objects 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  paper,  was  found  two  years  ago  on  a  small 
farm  on  the  south  face  of  the  Hill  of  Foudland,  in  the  parish  of  Insch, 
Aberdeenshire.  It  bad  been  turne<l  up  l>y  the  plough,  and  no  other 
objects  were  observed  associated  with  it.  It  is  here  shown  (figs.  1,  2) 
to  a  scale  of  J,  and  for  comparison  a  similar  mould  from  Culbin  Sands 
is  show^n  along  with  it  (figs.  3,  4)  to  a  scale  of  J. 

The  stone  is  a  rather  thin,  flat  block  of  reddish  brown  quartzose 
sandstone.  It  somewhat  resembles  a  voussoir,  or  a  keystone  of  an  arch, 
being  slightly  broader  at  one  end  than  at  the  other.  It  measures 
8|  inches  at  its  greatest  length,  7  inches  at  its  greatest  breadth,  6  inches 
at  its  narrowest  breadth,  and  2  to  2i  inches  in  thickness.     The  mould 
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is  in  a  wonderfully  ^ood  state  of  preservation,  and  the  matrices  show  the 
])recise  shape  and  size  of  the  objects  which  could  have  been  cast  in  all 
of  tliera  except  one,  whicli  is  so  mucli  dama<<ed  as  not  to  admit  of  the 
exact  measurements  being  determined.  Other  two  of  the  matrices  are 
slightly  broken  at  one  side,  but  they  are  sufficiently  preserved  to  exhibit 
their  perfect  shapes  and  sizes.  The  stone  has  incised  upon  its  matrices 
for  no  fewer  than  nine  different  objects :  four  are  for  flat  bronze  axes, 
three  are  for  flat  axe-like  tools  of  a  smaller  size,  and  two  are  for  bars  or 
ingots.  The  ol)verse  of  tlie  stone  bears  three  matrices,  tlie  reverse  four, 
and  on  each  of  two  sides  there  is  one  matrix,  each  of  the  four  faces 
being  thus  fully  utilised.  Two  of  the  matrices  on  the  obverse  (fig.  1), 
for  flat  ])ronze  axes,  are  place<l  alongside  each  other,  but  reversed,  the 
])utt  of  the  one  being  in  juxtaposition  to  the  face  of  the  other.  The 
third  matrix  on  this  side  is  for  one  of  the  flat  axe-like  implements, 
and  it  is  placed  across  the  narrow  end  of  the  stone,  at  right  anf^les 
to  the  two  axes.  It  is  so  much  damaged  that  the  only  dimension 
obtainable  is  its  greatest  breadtli.  The  matrices  on  the  reverse  (fig.  2) 
are  for  the  smallest  of  tlie  axes,  the  smallest  of  the  axe-like  tools,  and 
for  two  bars  or  ingots,  all  of  which  are  placed  alongside  each  other  on 
the  stone.  The  axe  and  the  axe-like  object  are  laid  down  reversed, 
like  the  two  axes  on  the  oln'erse.  The  axes  are  of  the  ordinary  Hut 
bronze  type,  with  tlie  top  and  bottom  edges  (expanding  trumpet-like 
towards  the  cutting  face  ;  tiie  axe-like  objects  have  the  top  and  bottom 
edges  straight  from  tlie  butt  to  the  cutting  face  ;  and  tlie  bars  are 
straight  and  of  (piadrilateral  section  the  top  being  ratlier  In'oader  than 
the  bottom. 

The  sides  anil  ])«»ttonis  of  all  tlie  matrices  on  tlie  ol»verse  and  tlu* 
reverse  have  Ikmmi  covered  witli  n  coating  of  a  l)la<;k  substance  which 
reflects  light  at  certain  angles.  Tliis  coating  is  specially  noticeable  in 
the  niJitrices  for  the*  two  largest  axes,  and  traces  <>f  it  are  cpiite  distinct 
in  the  four  matrices  on  the  reverse.  It  has  not  been  (let«M:te(l  on  tlic 
two  matrices  on  the  sides  of  the  stone,  or  on  any  part  of  th(»  surface 
of   the   stone   outside    the    matrices.      Sii-   John    Kvans,   in    referring    to 


Firs,  3.  OljvetsB  of  Stoue  Mr^uld  foiiud  on 
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moulds  iii.uh*  <»f  Inoiize.  in(»nti«>ns  that  ''in  order  to  prevent  the  molten 
hronze  fn»ni  adherini^'  to  the  l)rr)nze  numld,  the  latter  must  have  been 
smeared  with  something'  hy  way  of  protection,  so  as  to  f«>nn  a  thin  film 
hetwet'U  the  m»>tal  of  [\\o  nuudd  and  that  of  the  castinj^s.''  ^  In  the  cjwe 
of  a  stone  mould  thrre  would  he  no  danger  of  the  metal  adhering  to  the 
stt»ne,  and  so  making'  it  tliflicult  to  extract  the  cast..  The  contraction  of 
th(^  nu'tal  as  ir  cooled  would  counteract  this.  At  the  present  dixy  iron- 
mould(»rs  |)ainr  the  insidcs  of  their  moulds  with  charcoal  or  jdumhafj^o 
hla(•kin«,^  so  that  th<'  casts  may  have  a  finer  skin  or  surface.  The  ancient 
hronzf'-founder  may  have  discovered  that  hy  i:ivin*^  his  mould  a  coating 
of  some  suhsran(■«^  as  his  modern  successor  does,  he  was  able  to  pro<luce 
a  finer  rastinjj:,  and  it  may  he  that  this  hlack  suhstunce  is  still  the 
remains  of  it.  Some  mouMs  h»un«l  at  Kl  Ar«(ar,  Spain,  including  the 
two  for  tlat  ax«'s  n'tVrred  to  later,  show  that  th^  sandstone  of  which 
th<*y  an*  made  lias  h(!<Mi  reddene«l  hy  the  action  (^f  the  molten  metal 
(AV  ntt  If  m/'fal  (I  ruu/r  i/s  sarit  ro/urf's  pii  nmfje).'- 

The  matrices  for  six  of  the  cutting  tools  are  cut  almost  perpendicularly 
into  tlu*  stone  at  tlh*  cutting  faces,  and  so  would  produce  an  object  which 
would  nM|uir<'  to  h(?  liammcnMl  nut,  or  gn»uncl,  to  give  it  a  sharp  edge. 
Th«'  seventh  matrix.  No.  \  in  the  })hotograpli  (lig.  o),  for  the  smallest  of 
the  ft»ur  axc',  is  cut  slantingly  into  the  st<»ne  at  the  cutting  face,  and 
would  pn.duce  a  cast  with  a  fairly  shar]»  edge,  rcfpiiring  little  hammering 
nv  grinding  heyoncl  what  was  n<*cessarv  to  bring  the  cutting  edge  to  the 
(•entre  of  the  face  of  the  tool.  As  th(^  casts  l(»ft  the  mould  thoy  were 
Hat  on  the  top  ;nid  curved  on  the  under  side,  so  a  certain  amount  of 
working  was  necessary  to  make  the  sides  symmetrical  and  balanced. 
This  point  is  referred  to  ])y  Sir  Arthur  Mitchell  in  describing  the 
Strathcoiian  mould.  He  also  states  that  no  geiniine  ancient  bronze 
im|)lements  show  ^igns  of  having  been  ground  or  rubbe«l  down  after 
they    had   left    the    mould  :    that    all    subsecjuent    fashioning    had    l)e«»n 

'   Aii*:ii'iif  Bi<'n',<-  Imphin-  nt>^  p.  441. 

-  IT.  Jind  L.  Siivt,  Ls  f.-rcnn.  rs  Jfjrs  d'l  MrtoJ  d,in'<  h  Sad-FM  ,h'  rE^p,i,f„,\ 
t.*xh',  y.  127. 
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tloin'  witli  the  hammer.^     Mr  (icjorj^e  Coffey,  however,  says  that  some 
Irish  copper  mxos  have  been  grouiid.- 

StoiR'  moulds  f(jr  Hat  hronze  axes  are  by  no  means  common  in  the 
Britisli  [sles,  and  are  less  so  on  th<»  C«>ntinent.  T  have  >)een  able  to 
talmlate  28  Eurojx'an  examples:  -7  from  Scotland,  3  from  England, 
T)  from  In*land,  1  from  Belgium,  2  from  France,  5  from  Spain,  2  from 
Switzerland,  2  from  Italy,  and  1  from  Havaria.  They  are,  indeed,  less 
numerous  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  large  num]>er  of 
Hat  bronze  axes  that  have  been  found.  That  clay  moulds  were  more 
often  usimI  niiglit  be  suggested  as  a  possible  reason  for  this,  but  no 
elay  moulds  for  flat  bronze  axes  have  been  recorded;  besides,  it  is  n(»t 
to  be  I'xpected  that  an  itinerant  bronze-founder,  as  prol>ably  was  the 
])ro})rietor  of  this  mould,  would  carry  alx>ut  a  heavy  stone  mould  if  he 
couhl  seeun^  the  less  heavy  one  of  clay. 

One  of  tlie  vud  slabs  of  a  cist  found  at  Kilmartin,  Argyllshii-e,  1>ears  a 
series  of  flat  axe-shaped  depressions,  which  seem  too  shallow  to  have 
))e(Mi  used  as  matrices  for  casting  flat  bronze  axes.  Tlie  number  of 
depressions  is  variously  given  as  seven,^  eight,"*  and  nine,''  but  the  cast 
of  the;  slab  in  the  National  Museum  seems  to  have  eight  depressions 
on  it.  Another  slab  from  the  opposite  end  of  the  cist  **is  marked  with 
a  long  gr«M)ve  picked  out  with  a  sliarp-pointed  instrument,  and  having 
ten  sliortcr  grooves  at  right  angles  to  it."  ^  One  of  the  side  slabs  adjoining 
the  stone  with  the  axe-like  markings  has  **9  or  10,  or  11  small  *pits' 
or  hollows,  as  large  as  a  four|)enny  piece,  most  clearly  artificial/'''  In 
the  IJritish  Museum  tliere  is  a  fragment  of  a  slab  al)out  20  inches  long 
and  about  17  inches  broad,  fnun  the  Dunlen  Collection  at  Blandford, 
wliich  was  fouinl  in  the  centre  of  a  barrow  at  Shapwick,  Dorsetshire.* 

'   Proc.  S'»f\  Antiq.  Scat.,  vol.  xxxii    |».  89. 

-  Journal  nf  th'  A nthrttjhthHjical  IniditHtCy  vt»l.  xxxi.  p.  274. 

"'  Evans.  And*  nt  IJnmze  Implements  ;  soe  nolo  to  one  of  the  references,  p,  480. 

■*  Proi\  Soc.  Antiq.  Sect.,  vol.  viii.  p.  379,  tig.  3. 

•'  KvaiKs,  Aneii'tif  Jironic  Implement,^,  p.  430. 

"  Dr.Iosrpli  AiultMsou,  Satt/anJ  in  Paqmi  Timrs^ — Brf>nzc  and  Stonf  Agett^  j».  S8. 

"  Pntr.  .S(w.  Antiq.  So't.,  vol.  viii.  p.  ;;80. 

"*  Cntnlofjue  of  thf  DnrJfn  CoJle'tinn,  Xo.  41,  |».  19. 
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^Several  urns  were  found  in  the  barrow,  Init  unfortunately  they  were 
destro^'cd.  The  slab  originally  measured  6i  feet  by  4  feet  l)y  15  inches, 
but  all  that  is  now  preserved  is  a  part  l>earing  incised  figures.  The 
objects  incised  upon  it  are  all  on  one  side  of  the  stone,  and  comprise 
t^^hree,  or  perhaps  four,  axe-shaiKjd  hollows,  and  six  small  cup-like 
xnarkings,  two  of  which  ajijjear  to  lie  joined  by  a  diict.  The  two  largest 
^fcxe-shaped  depressions,  which  metisure  12  inches  and  8^  inches  in  length, 
£%nd  5^  inches  and  3^  inches  at  their  greatest  breadth,  have  each  a  pro- 
"^uberanco  springing  from  the  top  and  lM)ttom  edges  just  behind  the  cutting 
face.  The  third  axe-like  hollow  is  about  3^  inches  in  length,  and  is  of 
"tihe  shape  of  the  ordinary  flat  axe.  As  for  the  fourth  axe-like  incision,  it 
is  doubtful  if  it  were  meant  to  represent  a  flat  axe.  It  is  triangular  in 
X>lan,  with  an  acute  angle  at  the  apex,  and  has  straight  8i<les.  The  cups 
"Vary  in  size  from  IJ  inches  to  1 J  inches  in  diameter,  and  some  of  them 
«ire  I  of  an  inch  deep.  The  axe-shaped  hollows  vary  from  ]  to  i  an  inch 
in  depth  ;  on  the  Kilmartin  slab  the  hollows  are  much  shallower. 

None  of  the  flat  axe  moulds  from  the  British  Isles  appears  to  have 
"kxjen  found  associated  with  any  other  remains.     No  ol)jects  seem  to  have 
^fceen    recorded   as  found   directly  associated  with  the  mould  from  the 
HiOUgh  8cur  Crannog,*  or  the  example  from  Kintore,  which  is  said  to  have 
\ieen  found  in  a  cairn.     As  for  Continentid  examjiles,  the  mould  from 
^louharnel,  Brittany,  is  reconled  as  an  isolated  find  ;-  tin;  other  French 
example,  from  Molitg,  Pyrenees-Orientides,  is  stated  to  have  been  foun<l 
«t  the  foot  of  a  large  block  of  granite  in  a  field  al(Mig  with  some  frag- 
ments of   pottery  scattered  in  earth  mixed  with  bits  of  charcoal  (u7ie 
Merre  eharbimneuse)  :  ^  and  the  two  moulds  from  Kl  Argar  wen;  found  with 
crucibles  and  other  mouMs,  including  one  with  three  matrices  for  bars, 
in  a  small  round  space,  rouglily  vaulted  l)y  means  of  stone  and  earth.^ 
All  but  one  of  the  Britisli  and  some  of  the  Continental  flat  axe  moulds 

'  MuDro,  lAtke  Direllinijs  of  Eitro/te,  p.  370. 

*  E.  Chautre,  Age  ffu  Bronzf,  V^  ptie.,  p.  33. 

'  Mai^iauj:ptmr  t^Histoirepriniitivief  naturell»de  V Ilomme,  1888,  vol.xxii.  p.  158. 

**  Siret,  Le.i  preinin'8  Atjes  du  Mt'tftl,  texte,  p.  1*27. 
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.seem  to  have  been  used  as  open  moulds  without  a  cover ;  at  leiist,  it  him 
not  ])een  recorded  tliat  cover-stones  have  been  found  with  them,  or  that 
they  showed  any  signs  of  having  been  so  used.  No.  II.  of  the  Irish 
examples  probably  had  been  furnished  with  a  cover  for  the  face  ]>ear- 
ing  th(3  matrix  for  the  looped  palstave,  though  such  an  arrangement 
was  not  found  with  it.  The  French  specimen  found  near  the  Spanish 
border  had  ap})arently  been  used  with  a  cover, ^  and  one  of  tlie  axe 
moulds  and  the  mould  with  the  tliree  bar  matrices  from  El  Argar  were 
found  with  their  cover-stones  complete,  while  there  Avere  also  fragments 
of  what  had  been  tlie  cover-stone  of  the  other  axe  mould. - 

Sandstone  seems  to  have  been  the  favourite  material  for  making  these 
rtat  axe  mouMs.  All  except  No.  I.  from  Scotland,  the  three  examples 
from  England,  several  of  the  Irish  specimens.  No.  II.  from  France, 
and  Nos.  1.,  II.  and  III.  from  .Spain,  are  of  this  material.  No.  I.  from 
France  is  of  red  granite. 

It  is  seen  that  7  moulds  h)Y  Hat  axes  have  })een  found  in  Scothunl, 
3  in  England,  and  5  in  Ireland.  Judging  from  the  number  of  f^at 
bronze  axes  in  the  National  Scottish  and  Irisli  Collections,  this  is  nut 
what  might  have  been  expected.  The  Irish  National  Collection 
contains  i<f)  copper  and  nearly  200  bronze  Hat  axes,  all  found  in 
Ireland,  and  our  own  National  Museum  contains  74  Scottish  tlai 
])ronze  axes.-'  In  view  of  there  being  only  74  Scottish  against  nearlv 
300  Irish  Hat  ax(\s  in  tlu;  respective  National  Collections,  it  is  surprising- 
to  find  that  more  Hat  axe  moulds  have  been  found  in  Scotland  than  in 
Ireland  From  the  number  of  Hat  axes  found,  Ireland  should  have 
furnished  several  tinuis  tlie  number  of  moulds  found  in  Scotlainl.  It 
will  also  be  noticed,  tiiat,  witli  the  ex('e})tion  of  the  cist  slab  from 
Kilmartin,  wiiich  probably  was  not  a  mould,  all  the  Scottish  specimens 
come    from    the    north-ea.st    part  of    the  country.      Four  of    them    luiv«» 

^  Mdtt'riaifx  inmr  r Ilisluire  jn'i/nitive  d  nulurellc  dc  VHomin'\,  1888,  vol.  xxii. 
p.  158. 

-  Siret,  L'S  jirciii'  rs  Aij's  dx  M»tnl,  t<'Xte  p.  I'i?,  album  pi.  2V. 

•'  Four  of  these  are  said  to  be  of  copper.  Jnnraal  AidhroindiKjIcal  lastUutr  vol 
xxxi,  p.  278. 
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been  found  within  a  radius  of  fifteen  miles  in  the  counties  of  Aberdeen 
and  Banff.  Considering  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  flat  axe  moulds 
has  been  found  in  that  portion  of  Scotland,  it  is  a  striking  fact  that 
of  the  74  Scottish  examples  of  flat  axes  in  the  National  Collection,  only 
5  come  from  Aberdeenshire  and  9  from  Banffshire,  which  includes  the 
hoard  of  7  axes  from  Colleonard,  in  all  only  14  specimens  from  the 
two  counties,  a  very  small  proportion  considering  also  the  wealth  of 
prehistoric  remains  in  this  part  of  the  country.  These  apparent  con- 
tradictions, applying  not  only  to  the  two  different  countries  but  to 
different  parts  of  Scotland,  show  how  untrustworthy  are  mere  statistics 
of  finds  in  the  formulating  of  theories. 

The  mould  under  consideration  shows  that  no  two  of  the  implements 
cast  from  it  were  of  the  same  dimensions.  The  four  axes  are  finely 
graded  in  size,  and  the  smallest  of  them  is  slightly  larger  than  the 
largest  of  the  axe- like  objects,  which  again  are  each  of  a  different 
size.  None  of  tlie  74  Scottish  flat  axes  in  our  Museum  is  so  small  as 
the  smallest  of  these  tools,  and  none  of  them  is  shaped  like  any  of 
the  three  axe-like  objects.  The  top  and  bottom  edges  of  the  whole 
74  curve  out  trumpet-like  as  they  approach  the  cutting  face;  not  a 
single  one  has  its  edges  running  in  straight  lines  from  the  butt  to  the 
face.  It  is  rather  unlikely  that  the  cutting  faces  of  the  tools  from 
this  mould  were  lengthened  to  any  appreciable  extent  by  hammering 
after  they  were  cast,  because  it  is  seen  from  the  mould  that  the  founder 
was  careful  to  have  the  matrices  cut  very  accurately  to  correspond  to  the 
shape  of  the  finished  article.  This  is  specially  noticeable  in  the  case 
of  No.  4,  which  so  attenuates  as  it  approaches  the  cutting  face  that  it 
is  evident  that  the  ultimate  shape  of  the  tool  differed  very  little  from 
its  shape  when  it  left  the  matrix.  This,  I  think,  is  borne  out  also  by 
the  Wallingford  mould,  on  which  the  smallest  of  the  three  axe  matrices 
is  of  this  straight-edged  type.  This  matrix  is  3^  inches  long.  The 
probabilities  are  that  these  three  matrices  on  the  Foudland  mould  and 
the  one  on  the  Wallingford  example  show  the  form  of  the  smaller 
sizes   of   the   flat   bronze   axe,   and  that  in  the  first-mentioned  mould 

vou  xxxviii.  32 
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there  is  exhibited  a  fairly  complete  set  of  tlie  various  sizes  of  flat 
bronze  axes  in  use  in  the  Scottish  area  at  some  stage  of  the  Elarly 
Bronze  Period.  The  peculiar  contour  of  the  smaller  type  of  axes  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  if  their  edges  had  curved  in  from  the 
cutting  face  to  tlie  butt,  they  would  have  been  too  light  for  use  as 
axes,  but  by  having  the  edges  straight  they  absorbed  a  greater  quantity 
of  metal,  which  gave  them  a  little  more  necessary  weight.  When  the 
axe  was  made  larger  it  Avas  seen  that  the  cutting  face  could  be  lengthened, 
or,  to  put  it  another  way,  that  a  certain  amount  of  metal  could  be  taken 
away  from  the  edges  of  the  tool  without  affecting  its  efficiency.  The 
smallest  specimen  looks  rather  small  and  light  to  have  made  an  effective 
axe,  and  it  may  have  been  used  as  a  chisel,  but,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
chisels  of  this  shape  have  not  been  recorded.  Mr  W.  J.  Knowles,  of 
Ballymena,  has  a  stone  mould  with  matrices  for  a  socketed  and  looped 
spear-head  and  for  what  he  considers  a  small  chisel.  However,  the 
latter  matrix  differs  from  the  small  matrices  on  the  Foudland  mould  by 
being  straighter  at  the  cutting  face,  and  by  tapering  more  towards  the 
other  end.  Some  Spanish  chisels  of  copper  which  liave  been  figured 
are  shorter  and  more  rectangular  in  shape.  ^ 

This  type  of  small  straiglit-edged  axe  seems  to  be  very  rare  in  bronze, 
althougli  it  is  found  to  be  not  uncommon  in  copper.  Specimens  have 
been  found  in  Ireland  and  in  tlie  Swiss  lake-dwellings.'-  So  much  do 
some  of  them  resem])lc  the  shapes  and  sizes  of  the  smaller  matrices  on 
tliis  mould  that  they  nii.^ht  have  ))een  cast  in  them.  Straight-edged 
flat  axes  of  co})per  of  larger  sizes,  simulating  thin  stone  axes,  have  been 
found  from  the  Levant  to  the  Atlantic.  They  have  been  found  in 
Cyprus,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Spain,  and  Ireland.  MM.  Henri  and  Louis 
Si  ret  liave  figured  a  series  of  Sj)anish  fiat  axes  of  copper,  showing  a 
complete  record  of  the  various  developments  from  tlie  straight-edged 
imitation  in  copi)er  of  tlie  stone  axe  to  the  perfected  fiat  axe  of  bronze, 
with    its    elongated  cutting  face  and  curved  sides.      Mr  George  Coffey 

^  Siret,  Les  premiers  Ages  dn  Mtial,  album  pi.  10,  tigs.  6-9. 
■'■'  iMunro,  Lake  D well itujs  of  Europe,  p.  140. 
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ihh  mcpst  elaborately  in  a  series  of  flat  axes  of  copper 
*  Aitli^^ugh  several  parts  of  the  Continent  and  Ireland 
ilind  Kijuiy  flat  copper  axes  of  the  shape  of  a  thin  stone 
i|ipeiir  Ui  liave  l)een  found  in  Scotland.  All  the  recorded 
hecDi  to  lie  itf  the  fully-developed  bronze  flat  axe  type,  with 
Jng  trumpet-like  sides.  However,  the  employment  in  Scotland 
nxe-like  t^ol  with  straight  edges  is  demonstrated  by  this  mould, 
liscovery  of  any  actual  specimen  has  not  yet  been  recorded,  but 
ay  now  be  inferred  that  not  only  did  such  a  type  exist,  but  that 
\  was  contetuporary  with  the  larger  flat  axe,  with  its  curved  edges. 
From  the  list  of  flat  aie  moulds  which  I  have  been  able  to  compile, 
it  %vin  1m?  noticed  that  all  have  l3een  found  in  the  south  and  west  of 
Europe.  I  have  been  informed  by  Dr  Oscar  Montelius  and  Dr  Sophus 
Mtiller  that  no  flat  axe  moulds  have  been  found  in  Scandinavia  or 
Denmark,  and  by  Dr  Ootze,  Berlin,  that  there  are  none  from  Germany 
in  the  King's  Museum,  Berlin. 

Attention  has  been  directed  to  the  striking  gradation  in  the 
sizes  of  the  five  flat  bronze  axes  found  at  the  "  Maidens,"  Ayrshire  ;^  but 
that  fine  hoard  is  even  surpassed  by  the  set  of  axes  that  could  have  been 
cast  in  the  Foudland  mould,  both  as  regards  regularity  of  gradation  and 
the  completeness  of  the  set  of  tools.  Though  some  of  the  axes  from 
the  "  Maidens "  are  much  worn,  and  though  the  finished  tools  from 
the  Foudland  mould  might  diff'er  a  little  in  size  from  the  matrices,  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  compare  the  dimensions  of  them.  The  following 
tables  give  the  respective  measurements  of  the  axe  matrices  on  the 
mould  and  of  the  axes  of  the  hoard. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  smallest  of  the  axes  in  the  "  Maidens " 

pttrd  ijt  3|  ijich*'>  in  length  and  1^  inches  in   breadth,  and  that  the 

baUcet  of  the  four  tyjiical  flat  axe  matrices  on  the  Foudland  mould  is 

«mt  3y^   intjhes   in    lengtli  and  about  \j\  inches  in  breadth.     The 

Jattnml  Anlhroprjhfji^t/  Institute,  vol.  xxxi.,  pis.  xxi.-xxxiv. 

^^  Sfif,  Aniiq.  Scot.,  7ol.  xvii.  p.  433.     Arch,  and  Hist,  Collection  of  Ayr  and 

>^^  mU  iv.  \u  I. 
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The  Foudland  Mould. 


No.      UDgtl..  i   «™»j^j,t     Thick>.es«. 


Inch. 
h 


Inches. 

Inches. 

1 

H 

3A 

2 

4^ 

22 

3 

H 

li 

4 

SiV 

lA 

5 

H 

ift 

6 

llf'5 

7 

ih 

1 

The  Bars. 

8 

H 

i 

» 

5g 

i"t 

The  "Maidens "Hoard. 


No. 


Length. 


Inches. 

4f 

4 

3^ 


Greatest 
Breadth. 


Inches. 

If 
u 


Thickness. 


Inch. 
I 
I 

k 
i 


All  the  ineaMiirenients  from  the  mould  are  taken  at  the  Ii]iH  of  the  matrices,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  breadth  of  No.  6,  which  is  taken  at  the  bottom  of  the  matrix. 

largest  of  the  three  axe-like  tools,  being  ai>out  ^\  inclies  in  length  and 
about  \^\  inches  in  breadth,  is  smaller  tlian  tlie  smallest  of  the 
"  Maidens  "  axes  both  in  hMigtli  and  breadth.  Tliese  measurements  are 
quite  in  k«»eping  with  the  idea  already  expressed,  tliat  in  this  country 
axes  of  the  smaller  sizes  may  have  diflfered  from  tlie  larger  ones  iiL 
having  the  sides  straight  instead  of  curved. 

Several  stone  moulds  for  casting  bardike  objects  have  been  found  in. 
Scotland.  The;  mouhl  found  at  Marnoch,  and  now  in  the  Banff  Museum, 
wliicli  is  made  out  of  a  flattened  oval  |)iece  of  sandstone,  measuring  94- 
inches  in  length,  G|  inclies  in  breadth,  and  from  2  to  3  inches  in  thick- 
ness, bears  on  tlie  obverse  a  matrix  for  a  flat  axe,  and  on  tlie  reverse 
matrices  for  a  bar  and  for  a  circular  ring  of  the  type  displayed  by  the 
mould  from  Kilmailie,  Inverness-sliire,  which  has  an  annular  matrix 
on  both  the  obverse  and  the  reverse.  The  outside  and  inside  diameters- 
of  the  ring  on  the  Marnoch  mould  measure  about  3^^^^  inches  and  2^^ 
inches  respectively  ;  the  ring  produced  would  be  about  /^  of  an  inch  in. 
depth,  and  roughly  semicircular  in  section.     The  l)ar  is  8  inches  long^ 
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3^  of  an  inch  deep,  and  J  of  an  inch  broad  at  the  bottom  of  the  matrix. 
The  New  Deer  mould  has  matrices  for  a  flat  axe  on  the  obverse,  for  a 
flat  axe  and  a  bar  on  the  reverse,  and  for  a  bar  on  one  side.  A  mould 
from  Benachie,  Aberdeenshire,  has  matrices  for  two  bars,  6 J  by  \^  by  ^^ 
of  an  inch  and  2J  by  W  ^y  i  ^^  ^'^  "^^^  respectively,  on  the  one  side  of 
the  stone.  One  from  Alford,  in  the  same  county,  has  on  the  top  side  of  the 
stone  matrices  for  two  bars  10  by  1  by  1  inch  and  4  by  |  by  y^  of  an  inch 
respectively,  for  a  flat  crescent-shaped  object,  and  for  an  object  shai)ed 
like  an  elongated  oval  drawn  in  waist-like  at  the  sides.  On  the  under 
side  of  the  stone  there  is  a  shallow  groove,  7|  inches  by  1 J  inches  by  about 
^  of  an  inch,  Avhich  broadens  out  at  one  end  to  form  a  circular  depression 
of  about  1 J  inches  diameter.  Another  mould,  from  Orkney,  is  incomplete, 
but  shows  matrices  for  two  straight  bars  on  the  obverse,  for  one  curved 
bar  on  the  reverse,  for  a  small  Latin  cross  on  one  side,  and  for  a  straight 
bar  on  the  opposite  side.  The  last  specimen  probably  belongs  to  a  later 
period  than  those  bearing  matrices  for  flat  axes,  the  cross  indicating  per- 
haps an  Early  Christian  or  mediaeval  date.  Those  last  three  moulds  are 
in  the  Scottish  National  Museum,  and  the  first  two  of  them,  it  will  be  seen, 
come  from  the  same  part  of  the  country  as  the  flat  axe  moulds. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  two  bar-like  matrices  on  the  mould 
under  review  were  simply  for  casting  ingots,  or  bars  which  were  after- 
wards fashioned  into  some  other  object.  As  they  stand,  they  do  not 
resemble  any  known  type  of  implement  or  ornament  of  the  Bronze 
Age.  They  could  easily  have  been  made  into  chisels,  but  to  have  done 
so  would  have  been  a  very  great  waste  of  what  at  that  period  must 
have  been  a  very  scarce  and  valuable  metal.  Still,  a  blunt  chisel  or 
punch,  approximating  in  size  to  the  largest  bar  on  the  mould,  has  been 
recorded  and  described  by  Dr  Joseph  Anderson.^  It  was  found  at 
Dumfries,  and  was  of  cylindrical  shape,  tapering  from  near  the  middle  to 
a  blunt  point.  It  measured  6J  inches  in  length,  and  |  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  The  large  size  of  the  bars  cast  in  the  Alford  mould  seems  to 
preclude  of  their  l^eing  anything  else  but  ingots.  If  the  two  bar-like 
*  Proe,  Soc.  Antiq,  Scot,,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  207. 
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matrices  on  the  Foudland  mould  were  for  ingots,  a  more  handy  and 
suitable  shape  could  not  have  l^een  devised,  whether  for  convenience  in 
trans {)ort  or  for  remelting. 

That  both  the  Marnoch  and  the  English  specimens  bear  matrices  for  a 
large  circular  ring  as  well  as  for  flat  axes,  is  evidence  that  armlets  of  cast 
bronze   of   the   completely   annular   form  were  contemporary  with   the 
earliest  type  of  bronze  axe  in  Britain,  but  it  is  found  that  the  ring  with 
the  break  is  more  common  than  the  complete  ring  that  would  have  been 
produced  ]>y  eiicli  of  these  two  moulds.     It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  first  bronze  rings  made  by  man  would  be  fashioned  by  the  bending 
of  a  straiglit  rod  or  bar,  the  circular  matrix  for  casting  the  complete 
ring  being  a  later  development.      It  is  also  reasonable  to  believe  that  the 
earlier  types  of  such  bars  may  have  been  of  quadrangular  section,  rounded 
bars  (if  ever  sucli  were  cast)  belonging  probably  to  a  later  period.     Thus, 
the  two   bar  like   matrices    on    the    Foudland    mould    may    have    been 
intended   for   casting   bars   of   gold   or  bronze  which    afterwards    were 
beaten  and  bent  into  tlie  shape  of  a  ring,  which  was  quadrangular,  semi- 
circular, or  (circular    in    section.      If  peuannular   rings    with   expanding 
ends  are  exchuled,  it  is  found  that  there  still  remains  a  not  uncommon 
type  of  bronze  ring  or  annlet  which  is  semicircular  in  section,  or  per- 
haps better  described  as  circular  in  section  but  flattened  on  the  inside. 
The  fabrication  c>f  armlets  of  this  shape  from  bars  cast  in  this  mould 
would  involve  very  little  working,  owing  to  the  depth  of  the  bars  l>eii)g 
less  than  their  breadth.     iVll  that  would  be  required  would  l)e  the  round- 
ing of  the  corners.     The  longest  bar  from  the  mould  would  be  6J  incites 
in  length.     A  l>ar  of  this  lengtli  would  allow  of  the  manufacture  of  a 
ring  with  an  inside  diameter  of  almost  2  inches,  without  reckoning  any 
lengthening  of  the  bar  by  hammering.     The  quantity  of  metal  in  such 
a  bar  would  easily    allow  of  its  being  beaten  out  2  or  3  inches  more 
in  length,  and  so  would  pennit  of  the  protluction  of  a  ring  almost  identi- 
cal in  shape    and   size    to    the  three  fine   Scottish  examples  figured  in 
Scotland   in  Pagan    Times^    \)p,   58,   59,   and  60.     l)r  Anderson  there 
mentions  four  diff*erent  finds  of  this  type  of  ring  : — from  Stobo,  Peebles- 
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shire,  from  Crawford,  Lanarkshire,  fix)m  KinnefF,  Kincardineshire,  and 
from  Ratho,  Midlothian.  Some  of  the  relics  said  to  have  been  found 
associated  with  them  point  to  their  having  belonged  to  a  later  phase  of 
the  Bronze  Age,  but  Dr  Anderson  points  out  that  the  data  are  not  quite 
trustworthy.  However,  Scotland  has  produced  two  well-authenticated 
cases  of  such  rings  having  l^een  found  associated  with  flat  bronze  axes. 
A  penannular  ring  of  bronze  was  found  along  with  the  hoard  of  five 
flat  axes  at  the  "  Maidens,"  Ayrshire,  which  has  already  been  referred  to. 
The  Migdale  hoard,  described  by  Dr  Anderson,  contained  three  pairs  of 
plain  and  one  pair  of  ornamented  bronze  armlets,  besides  many  other 
bronze  and  jet  objects.^  None  of  the  rings  from  the  "  Maidens  "  or  from 
Migdale  appears  to  have  been  a  circular  casting.  They  all  have  a  break, 
which  shows  that  apparently  they  were  made  by  bending  straight  rods 
or  bars.  In  Spain,  rings  of  the  same  shape  but  of  copper  were  often 
associated  with  the  flat  axe.  Quite  a  number  of  men's  graves  explored 
at  El  Argar  contained  a  flat  axe,  a  knife  dagger  (poifj7iard),  and  a 
bracelet,  all  of  copper.*-^  Some  of  them  also  contained  other  ornaments, 
and  one  had  a  silver  bracelet  as  well  as  one  of  copper.  Several  of  the 
bracelets  were  found  still  encircling  the  bones  of  the  arm  of  the 
skeleton. 

While  the  two  matrices  may  have  been  used  merely  for  the  easting 
of  ingot  bars,  they  might  have  been  meant  for  the  reception  of  super- 
fluous molten  metal,  that  is,  for  the  metal  left  over  after  the  filling  of 
the  matrix  for  the  axe  in  the  course  of  manufacture.  The  bars  could 
also  have  been  used  for  the  manufacture  of  chisels.  It  is,  however,  far 
more  probable  that  these  matrices  were  for  fashioning  bars  intended  for 
the  manufacture  of  rings  or  armlets  of  the  type  of  the  Stobo  and  plain 
Migdale  specimens.  The  mould  from  Molitg-les-Bains,  France,  besides 
the  two  matrices  for  flat  axes  had  one  for  a  bar-like  object  which  was 
supposed  to  have  been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  armlets.  One  of 
the  moulds  from  El  Argar,  Spain,  bore  matrices  for  three  bars  which 

'  Proc.  Soc  Antiq.  Seot,y  vol.  xxxv.  p.  266. 

^  Siret,  Lea  premiers  Ages  du  M^tcU,  texte,  pp.  145,  146,  147,  album  pis.  29,  80. 
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were    considered    suitiible   for   lieing   made   into   chisels,   anow-hetds, 
braceleU,  or  awls. 

Ah  Hat  axes  have  l)een  iussigned  to  the  early  part  of  the  Bronse  Age, 
and  iis  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  bars  l>elonging  specially  to  a  later 
l>eriod,  this  mould  may  safely  l)e  considered  to  have  been  made  and 
used  iluring  the  Scottish  Karly  Bronze  Age.  It  is  to  be  expected  that 
tlic  bronze  merchant  or  founder  at  that  time  would  find  it  necessary 
to  travel  iJVt.T  the  country  for  purposes  of  his  craft.  It  would  be  much 
more  suitable  for  liim  t«>  go  to  his  cu8t<.miers  than  for  his  customers  to 
come  to  him  from  great  disUmces.  The  mould  itself  suggests  that  it 
l>elonged  to  an  itinerant  bronze-founder.  The  stone  of  which  it  is 
made  is  not  found  in  the  district.  Slate  and  whinstone  are  the  under- 
lying rocks.  Sandstone  is  found  some  ten  miles  distant,  but  its  colour 
is  a  darker  red  than  the  sandstone  of  this  mould.  This  perhaps  can  hardly 
l>e  considered  an  argument  in  favour  of  its  owner  being  a  travelling 
merchant,  but  it  is  i>f  interest  to  note  that  the  material  of  which  the 
mould  is  miidv  is  forei<;;n  to  th(»  immediate  neighbourhood  of  where  it 
was  found.  The  reason  that  the  surface  of  the  stone,  even  the  sides,  is 
so  fully  occupied  by  matrices,  may  be  that  this  {mrticular  piece  of  stone 
was  specially  suitable  for  casting  purposes,  but  it  seems  more  probable 
that  tlie  shape  an<l  size  of  the  mould  was  dictJited  more  by  reason  of 
tlie  n«Messity  of  having'  it  in  a  liglit,  handy,  compact,  and  p(.>rtable 
form.  If  tin*  f«»un(h*r  ha<l  had  his  place  of  manufacture  fixed  in  one 
locality,  it  is  t«»  1m*  expecteil  that  he  would  have  had  his  various  moulds 
all  on  the  i(»p  surface  of  several  mo\d<ling  stcmes,  and  not  on  four  sides 
of  tin*  saint'  stone,  as  in  this  case.  There  is  scarcely  any  doubt  that 
this  moulil  was  mice  the  property  of  a  travelling  Immze-founder,  who, 
on  tln'  spot,  (M.uld  jn'oduce  an  armlet,  or  one  or  more  of  a  variety 
of  axes,  wliirh  tin*  rustoiiier  desired  or  could  afford  to  buy;  it  is 
unlik<;ly  that  sucli  a  nn'rchant  would  carry  many  axes  in  stock,  bronze 
beini^'  t(»o  scarce  ami  valuable  a  commodity  in  Scotland  during  the  early 
j»arl  of  her  Karly  Bronze  Period.  If  the  customer  possessed  a  broken 
nr  worn  ax<',  the  founder  c(>uld  there  and  then  remelt  and  recast  it. 
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From  a  survey  of  the  fifteen  flat  axe  moulds  recorded  from  the  British 
Isles,  it  is  seen  that  the  only  other  objects  associated  with  them  on  the 
moulds  are  bars  in  three  Scottish  cases,  rings  on  one  Scottish  and  on  an 
English  specimen,  and  a  knife  and  looped  palstave  each  on  an  Irish 
example,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  looped  palstave,  are 
recognised  as  quite  typical  of  the  Early  Bronze  Age.  As  for  the  Irish 
specimen  with  the  palstave,  one  of  the  two  flat  axes  on  it  is  of  an 
uncommon  flat-faced  type,  which  may  belong  to  a  somewhat  later  period, 
and  so  become  reconciled  with  the  looped  palstave.  Regarding  the 
Continental  examples,  it  is  found  that  what  applies  to  the  British  flat 
axe  moulds  applies  to  them.  Only  matrices  for  bars  and  for  knives  or 
daggers  are  found  associated  with  flat  axe  matrices. 

The  district  in  which  this  mould  was  found  has  produced  large 
numbers  of  stone  implements,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  learn  that  any 
of  bronze  have  been  found  there.  The  scarcity  of  bronze  objects  may 
be  accounted  for  by  their  being  easily  noticed,  and  so  readily  picked  up 
early  in  the  history  of  the  tilling  of  the  ground.  A  bronze  object 
would  catch  the  eye  at  once,  and  being  of  some  apparent  value  it  would 
be  removed.  I  have  heard  of  a  bronze  axe  having  been  secured  by  a 
local  blacksmith,  who  said  he  would  try  and  make  it  into  a  "  southerin' 
bolt.*'  Besides  this  mould  I  have  a  small  whetstone  of  reddish  quartzite, 
of  the  type  that  is  usually  attributed  to  the  Bronze  Age,  which  was  found 
a  couple  of  miles  to  the  north-west,  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill. 

Though  bronze  implements  and  weapons  are  very  scarce  in  this 
district,  still  we  see  that  Bronze-Age  man  has  left  behind  him  some 
typical  utensils,  as  well  as  numerous  graves  which  have  from  time  to 
time  been  turned  up,  all  which  is  clear  testimony  to  his  once  having 
dwelt  in  the  glens  of  Foudland. 
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111. 

NOTES  (1)  ON  TWO  TRIBULA,  OR  THRESHING-SLEDGES,  HAVING 
THEIR  UNDER  SURFACES  STUDDED  WITH  ROWS  OF  CHIPPED 
FLINTS,  FOR  THRESHING  CORN  ON  A  THRESHING-FLOOR,  FROM 
CA VALLA,  IN  EUROPEAN  TURKEY,  NOW  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
MUSEUM;  AND  (2)  ON  PRIMITIVE  IMPLEMENTS  AND  WEAPONS 
MADE  OF  FLAKES  OF  FLINT  OR  OTHER  STONE  SET  IN  WOOD  OR 
OTHER  SUBSTANCES.    By  LUDOVIC  M'LELLAN  MANN,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Summary. 

I.    Th/^  FHnl-tootluul  Threshing  Sledge. 

Method  of  using  it — Its  dimensions — The  thrcHhin<?-floor — The  white  ox — The 
driver — Horses  sometimes  employed — Teeth  sometimes  of  iron.  Stone  teeth 
secondarily  worked — How  tririime<i.  The  method  of  fixinir  the  t«^eth — ^The 
Iribulum  probably  never  emph>yed  in  Britiiin — Ancient  British  barvvsting 
methods — Eastern  methods  mentioned  in  the  Bible — Classical  writers  refer 
to  the  tribulam.  This  implement  not  apparently  in  vogue  at  Thebes  in  the 
16th  century  B.C. 

II.   Prii/ii/iir  ImplemtnUi  and  Weapima  t}vvlc  of  Flakes  of  St^nt  set  in  Wood 
and  other  snbstame^s. 

Their  I'lassification  and  purpose — Knives  and  swords — Ancient  American — An<rient 
Prussian — Javelins,  si)eiirs,  and  harpoons— Australim — Ancient  Scandinavian 
— M«'xi(Mn — Saws  ana  si«;kles — Prehistoric  Italian — Ancient  Egv|»tian  —  Dis- 
<'overi«'s  of  flint  tlakes  in  sets — In  Northern  Europe — In  Britain — Fish- 
hooks— The  past  and  present  methods  of  fixing  the  teetli  contrasted. 

Before  I  left  last  suininer  for  a  journey  through  Kuropeaii  and  Asiatic 
Turkey,  Dr  Josej)!)  Anderson  suggested  that  1  might  endeavour  to  secure 
a  specimen  of  the  flint-toothed  threshing-sledge,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the  surviving  implements  in  the  construction  of  which 
flint  is  used.  In  this  I  succeeded,  and  1  have  had  the  pleasure  of  pre- 
senting two  specimens  (figs.  1,  2)  to  the  National  Scottish  Collection. 
They  are  probaldy  the  first  examples  sent  to  Scotland. 

As  is  well  known,  the  threshing-sledge  has  been  in  use  from  very  early- 
times  in  the  East,  and  an  instrument  which  must  have  been  very- 
similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  present-day  threshing-sledge  is 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  and  in  other  ancient  writings. 


,;     I  ililili. 
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Figs.  1  and  2,  Tvio  Thri^liiog-Skdgfe  froui  Cavulln,  envh  about  lave  fecst 
iu  leugtb,  allowing  th»  utider  fiuri:ai:es»  ^t  wub  chipped  flitita. 
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Tlie  sledge  is  drawn  by  draught  animals  over  the  material  to  be 
threshed,  wliich  is  spread  in  the  open  air  upon  a  prepared  floor.  The 
sledge,  by  the  bruising  action  of  its  teeth,  separates  the  grain  from  the 
ear.     It  also  at  the  same  time  cuts  the  straw  into  Rhort  lengths. 

The  modern  threshing- sledge,  armed  on  the  under  side  with  flakes  of 
stone,  and  having  a  different  name  in  various  parts  of  Asia  and  the 
Mediterranean  countries,  seems  to  differ  in  no  way  in  each  country,  and 
must  be  almost  identical  with  the  trihulum  of  the  Romans,  and  may 
Ivave  been  like  the  inoreg  of  the  Hebrews. 

The  machine  is  still   used   in   some    parts   of  Turkey,  and  is  there 
called    "duyen."     It   varies   slightly  in   size,  and   is  a   slab  of    wood 
usually  5  feet  long,  3  inches  thick,  and  varying  in  width  from  I^   to   2 
feet.     It  is  rectangular,  but  narrows  slightly  towards  the  front  portion, 
which  is  recurved  upwards  a  little.     On  the  upper  side  are  two  cross 
bars,  usually  of  wood,  rarely  of  iron,  while  about  three-fourths  of  the 
under  face  (comprising  the  middle  and  back  or  rear  portions)    is    set 
with  about  350  flakes  of  flint,  quartz,  or  other  hard  stone.     The  pieces 
of  stone  protrude  from  the  face  about  i  to  J  of  an  inch,  and  are  set  at 
short  distances  apart  and  in  diagonal  rows.     The  specimens  obtained  for 
the  Scottish  National  Museum  difler  slightly  in  size  ;  the  larger  was  said 
to  have  been  used  with  a  horse,  the  smaller  with  a  couple  of  oxen.      I 
bought  them  on  14th  ()cto])er  1903  from  Mr  Aimed  Hamdy,  at  his  farm 
of   Tcharpinti,  al»out  two  and  a  half  hours'  drive  north-east  of  Ca valla, 
European  Turkey.      While  the  spcjciinens  bear  traces  of  wear,  they  are 
in  good   condition.      Mr  Hannly  had  several  toothless  specimens  in  his 
steading.     It  is  no  (lou])t  a  weakness  of  the  "  duyen  "  that  the  teeth  break 
and  become  dislocated  after  much  usage. 

The  "duyen"  is  used  on  a  prepared  circular  space  of  ground.  The 
space  is  cleared  and  smootheil,  and  is  then  covered  with  a  plaster  of 
reddish  moist  clay,  which  soon  dries  and  l)eeomes  as  hard  as  brick.  The 
larger  the  area,  the  more  expeditiously  is  the  material  threshed. 
Kound  the  outer  ])ortion  of  the  area  the  grain  (barley,  rye,  or  oats)  or 
beans  is  strewn-  of   eoui*se  each  crop  being  operated  separately.     The 
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stalks  are  placed,  to  a  depth  of  about  1 J  feet,  parallel  with  the  radii  of 
the  circle,  with  the  ears  or  seed  receptacles  inwards.  The  sledge  is  then 
driven  round,  over  the  material,  yoked  usually  to  a  pair  of  white  oxen — 
the  white  ox  is  preferred,  as  it  has  a  lighter  tread  than  the  heavier 
and  slower-moving  black  ox.  The  driver  occupies  the  front  portion  of 
the  sledge,  while  a  large  stone  is  placed  at  the  other  end.  The  stone 
gives  additional  weight  to  the  back  portion  of  the  sledge,  and  allows 
the  machine  more  easily  to  surmount  obstacles  such  as  extra  higli  piles 
of  straw,  when,  at  such  a  juncture,  the  driver  moves  backwards  for  the 
moment  and  lightens  the  front  portion  as  it  rises.  The  Turkish  boy  is 
often  allowed  to  take  the  place  of  the  stone,  much,  of  course,  to  his 
delight.  After  about  half  an  hour  the  direction  of  the  machine  is 
reversed.  As  the  sledge  is  driven  round,  an  assistant  is  busy  with  a 
wooden  fork  turning  the  material,  exposing  and  re-exposing  the  ears  to 
the  action  of  the  flint  teeth.  The  machine  is  occasionally  stopped  for 
a  few  minutes,  when  the  opportunity  is  taken  to  build  up  the  material, 
which  should  lie  about  2  feet  deep.  Tliree  or  four  times  is  this  building 
up  necessary.  Sometimes  on  the  same  threshing-floor  two  sledges  are 
used  at  the  same  time,  each  going  in  opposite  directions,  and  of  course 
following  paths  at  ditterent  distances  from  the  centre  of  the  circular 
space.  In  this  case  two  assistants  are  employed  to  turn  the  material. 
Where  the  amount  of  material  to  be  threshed  is  very  great,  the  floor  is 
made  so  large  as  to  accommodate  at  one  time  three,  four,  and  even  many 
more  machines.  From  time  to  time  the  grain  and  chaff  are  swept  into 
a  heap  at  the  side  and  the  straw  or  stalks  into  another.  After  a 
sufficient  number  of  successive  rounds  of  the  sledge  there  is  found  to  be 
no  grain  in  the  stalk,  and  the  operations,  it  is  said,  are  so  perfected  that 
scarcely  a  single  grain  is  lost.  A  stone  roller  is  sometimes  used  to  press 
down  the  straw  first  of  all,  especially  if  the  material  is  difficult  to  work, 
as  is  the  case  should  many  weeds  be  present ;  and  again,  at  the  finish, 
the  roller  is  used  to  bruise  and  loosen  any  grain  which  may  still  adhere 
to  the  ear. 

While   oxen   are   often   employed   to   draw  the  machine,  horses  are 
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sometimes  preferred,  us  they  go  more  quickly  and  their  feet  assist  the 
tritunitin*^  process  more  than  the  feet  of  the  oxen.  The  horse  employed 
is  a  small  hanly  animal  called  tlie  Hergale,  It  is  seldom  used  for  other 
work,  and  most  of  its  energy  is  nsed  up  in  drawing  the  threshing- 
-ili'dj^o,  which  is,  of  course,  a  hcAvy  drag.  At  times  two  horses  are 
vokt'd  tog(>thcr  and  draw  two  sledges.  The  smaller  size  of  sledge  is  used 
in  this  ("JUS**.  The  horses  are  said  to  lie  preferred  unshod,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  tlu^  peasiints  are  often  too  |)oor  to  have  their  horses  shod 

In  some  j)arts  of  Turkey  the  sledge  is  armed  with  teeth  of  iron 
instead  of  Hint  or  ston(>.  The  iron  teeth  seem  to  l)e  large  nails  tunied 
Mver.  It  is  siiitl  that  the  stone  teeth  do  the  work  better.  If  the  iron 
teeth  are  placed  as  closely  together  as  can  be  done  with  the  flint  teeth, 
it  is  found  that  the  wockI  tends  to  split.  The  iron  nails  must  there- 
tore  1)0  set  well  ajxirt,  at  intervals  of  alx)ut  4  inches,  rendering  the 
iroii-tuothed  threshing  machine  less  efKcient  than  the  machine  with 
siono  teeth.  A^'ain,  the  iron  nails  being  so  far  apart  do  not  cut  the 
>lraw  well,  and  the  oxen  do  not  care  for  the  long  pieces  of  straw 
wliicli  are  produced.  iVnotlier  disadvantage  of  the  iron  nail  is  that 
it   requires  re-beiidiiig  occasionally. 

The  **  duyen  "  is  made  in  various  places  in  Turkey.  The  Pomaks,  a 
peopl«*  of  r>ul,u;ariaii  origin,  and  who  sj)eak  that  language,  make  the 
machines  near  Kskids(!he  (Xanthi),  where  wood  is  plentiful. 

As  I  lie  tlint  teeth  are  of  considerable  value,  and  as  they  are  apt  to 
tall  nut  when  the  machine  is  in  use,  a  note  is  taken  before  Ijeginning 
\v«»rk  for  the  day  of  the  number  of  missing  teeth,  and  a  similar  reckon- 
ing takes  place  at  the  close  of  the  day's  lal)our.  If  any  should  have 
.(uiif  amissing  that  day  a  lookout  is  kept,  and  the  dropped  teeth  are 
..itiMi  ri'enverc<l  at  some  stage  or  other  of  the  operations.  Lost  teeth 
iirt»\ered  are  ocrasionally  re-inserted  by  fixing  them  with  rags.^ 

'  S|»ivinions  of  the  tet-tli  ot  the  "  (luyen  *'  used  in  threshing  operations  in  the 
uci-lil'oinlunxl  of  Smyrna,  and  brought  accidentally  to  Scotland  with  harvested 
■li.iui idl.  liavt'  been  presented  to  the  National  Scottish  Collection.  Froecedings,  vol. 
vwvii.  p.  »n. 
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Recent  writers  on  British  Prehistory  ^  refer  to  "  the  practical  certainty 
that  flakes  for  the  tribulum  would  not  possess  fine  secondary  workings 
on  their  edges." 

Now,  looking  to  the  severe  work  to  be  done  by  the  flakes,  it  seems, 
on  the  contrary,  to  be  probable  that  anciently  every  means  of  strengthen- 
ing the  exposed  or  bruising  edges,  if  not  also  the  other  sides,  of  the 
flakes  would  be  adopted,  and  this  could  best  be  done  by  trimming 
the  edges.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  modem  flint  flakes  are  finely  chipped 
by  a  secondary  process,  and  this  flint-knapping  operation  I  witnessed 
at  Broussa,  an  inland  town  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  where  some  of  the 
sledges  are  made.  The  workman  squats  on  the  earthen  floor  of  his 
workshop.  To  his  right,  conveniently  placed,  lies  a  supply  of  roughly- 
shaped  flakes.  The  flakes  may  be  of  some  hard  stone  other  than  flint, 
and  the  material  I  saw  used  was  quartz.  Before  him  is  an  upright 
wooden  stake,  3  or  4  inches  in  diameter,  firmly  embedded  in  the 
ground  and  rising  above  it  about  7  inches.  Inserted  firmly,  centrally 
and  upright  on  the  top  of  the  stake,  is  a  long  iron  nail  with  a  small 
squarish  head.  The  head  of  the  nail  is  his  anvil,  and  resting  with 
his  left  liand  the  edge  of  the  flake  upon  it,  he  strikes  the  portion  of 
the  edge  to  be  removed  with  a  mallet  held  in  his  right  hand,  and 
having  a  6-inch  shaft  and  a  rather  heavy,  iron  head.  Curiously,  the 
quartz  seemed  to  have  worn  away  the  iron  to  a  considerable  extent, 
as  the  iron  head  of  the  mallet  I  saw  used  had  a  large  hollow  worn 
in  it  on  one  side.  At  each  stroke  the  position  of  the  flake  is  slightly 
changed  so  as  to  bring  another  and  neighbouring  portion  of  the  edge 
into  the  line  of  action  of  the  mallet.  In  this  manner  working  round 
the  flake  a  finely  wrought  and  usually  symmetrical  edge  is  obtained. 
When  finished,  the  flakes  are  roughly  oval,  about  2  inches  long,  1^  inches 
broad,  and  ^  inch  thick.  Some  specimens  made  in  my  presence  are  now 
in  the  National  Scottish  Collection. 

I  was  informed  in  European  Turkey  that  the  prepared  slab  of  woo<l 

*  yeolUhie  Man  in  North-East  Surrey,  by  Messrs  Walter  Johnson  and  William 
Wright,  1904,  p.  85. 
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is  iiniiit.*rsetl  in  water  fur  al>out  ten  days.  Wben  thus  softened  and 
^\v«illi*:i.  hiA*'!i  uro  punchod,  or  cuts  made,  in  the  portion  which  is  to 
W  iriii'.^l  with  teeth,  and  the  teeth  inserte<i.  The  slab  is  then  allowed 
:••  Irv  ill  the  sun,  wht^ii  it  gnidually  shrinks,  causing  the  teeth  to 
IvoT'i,'  ririuly  fixe^l  in  tlie  wood.  In  Broussa,  I  was  informed,  how- 
o\>*r,  that  tin'  method  tliere  |>r;ictised  is  to  use  the  wood  green,  and 
tiiat  as  it  dries  the  teeth  l>ecome  securely  fixed  in  it. 

Sonitr  writers  liave  1>oen  hold  enoufrh  to  hint  that  the  tribtdum  was 
used  in  Roman,  and  ("ven  in  Pre-Roman,  Britain.  The  evidence  in 
favour  of  a  Romano-l^ritish  frihtUum  consists  mainly  of  one  fact 
referred  to  hy  Sir  John  Evans,i  that  rudely-chipped  splinters  of  flint 
have  heen  f(Mintl  in  S(»uth  Britain,  on  sites  of  Roman  occu^mtion  ;  for 
example,  in  Wales,  in  Sussex,  and  at  Reculver  and  St  Albans.  Again 
the  same  writer,-  when  diseussin*^  the  harvesting  methods  of  the 
Britons,  states  th:it  '*  whether  they  made  use  of  the  trihulum  l>efore 
Roman  times  is  d«>ul»tful/' 

1  tliiiik,  howeviT,  it  ran  he  shown  to  Ikj  extremely  improl^able  that 
the  trihulum,  «»i-  «'ven  tlif  ln*atlin^-out  process  hy  animals'  feet,  was 
emplt»yed  at  .»nv  time  in  the  British  Islands.  Pythejis,  writing  in  the 
fourth  century  n.r.,  Beh'riou  a  little  later,  and  Dicxlorus  Siculus  in 
tlie  lirst  erntury  li.r.,  allude  to  the  contemporary  liritish  methods  of 
harvest iiiLj,  an«l  a^iee  in  mentioning  that  the  ears  t)f  corn  were  cut  off 
an«l  st«»red  an«l  taken  out  of  store  from  time  to  time  as  supplies  were 
wanted.  Tresumahly  the  straw,  if  preserved  or  used  at  all,  was  kept 
apart, 

X(>v/,  the    trihulum    perfnrms    at    one    operation    two    functions — by 
])ruisinuj    the  ears    or    seed    receptacles    it    loosens    the    seed    from    its 
(■•►verin^',  and  it  cuts  up  the  straw.      If  the  thresher  has,  however,  to  deal 
only  with  iletache«l  ears  instead  i>f  «:oj^  wu\  straw  kigctLer,  he  has  less 
induiu^ment   to  us(>  a  ike  macIiine^i^^^Htoplore  prot)^bly  he 

one  .ce&.  ^^^^^^^ 

in  [^  Mi^d^^^^^^BB  in   tbe  ^^^ 
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the  threshiug-floor,  as  can  be  demonstrated,  was  in  the  open  air  from 
apparently  the  earliest  times,  but  in  Britain  and  the  north-west  of 
Europe  the  colder,  more  humid  and  changeable  climate  would  render 
impracticable,  as  a  rule,  any  such  open-air  threshing  processes. 

Information  as  to  the  methods  of  grain-threshing  in  ancient  times  in 
the  East  may  be  gleaned  from  various  passages  in  the  Bible  and  in 
classical  writings,  and  from  ancient  Egyptian  sculpturings. 

While  the  barn  was  clearly  a  covered-in  space,  the  threshing-floor  was 
in  the  open  air.  The  building  of  an  altar  on  a  threshing-floor^  may 
indicate  this,  and  the  references  to  the  wind  carrying  off"  the  chaff  from 
the  floor  point  to  the  same  conclusion.^  Good  evidence  that  the  operations 
were  carried  on  in  the  open  air  is  that  oxen  and  heifers  were  used,  and 
are  referred  to  as  treading  out  the  corn.^ 

Iron  seems  sometimes  to  have  been  anciently  used  for  the  teeth  of  the 
threshing  implement."* 

Varro  (b.c.  60-a.d.  28)  in  one  brief  passage^  tells  that  "they  make  a 
table  (tabula)  pointed  with  stone  or  iron,  upon  which  is  placed  a  driver 
and  a  great  weight,  and  which  is  drawn  by  draught  animals  yoked 
together  in  order  to  break  down  the  ears  of  grain."  Other  ancient 
writers  refer  to  the  same  operation. 

Only  one  threshing  process — the  treading-out  by  animals — is  repre- 
sented in  the  detailed  scenes  of  harvesting  represented  on  the  tombs  at 
Thebes*^  assigned  to  the  18th  dynasty — circa  1500  B.C.  There  seems 
indeed  to  be  no  evidence  of  the  use  of  the  trihulum  in  pre-Roman 
Egypt.  In  mo<lern  times  in  Egypt  a  sledge  with  circular  iron  plates, 
the  moreg,  has  been  used.'^ 

If  the  trihuhnn  had  been  employed  in  countries  having  intercourse 
with  Egypt  during  pre-Roman  periods,  one  is,  on  first  consideration, 
inclined   to  believe  that  it  would  soon  have  been  introduced  into  the 

'  2  Samuel  xxiv.  21  ;  1  Chroii.  xxi.  18.  ^  Hosea  xiii.  3. 

'  Deut.  XXV.  4  ;  Hosea  x.  11  ;  1  Cor.  ix  ;  Micah  iv.  13. 

^  Amos  i.  3.  ^  De  Re  Rastica,  i.  cap.  52. 

''  See  figs,  in  Wilkinsons -^nc.  ikpjptians^  vol.  ii.  pp.  471,  472,  474,  476,  477. 
"  Wilkinson's  Anc.  Egyptians^  pp.  422-8. 

VOL.  xxxviii.  33 
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such  implements,  have  been  found  on  the  supiK)sed  site  of  Troy,  and 
at  Helouan  and  other  places  in  Egypt. 

Crescent-8ha|)ed  serrated  blades  of  flint,  probably  used  as  knives 
and  at  times  as  saws,  which  have  been  discovered  in  Northern  Germany 
and  in  Scandinavia,  are  frequently  found  in  pairs,  one  being  smaller 
than  the  other,  and  Professor  J.  J.  Steenstrup  mentions  that  many 
appear  to  have  had  their  convex  edges  inserted  in  wooden  handles. 
They  were  probably  often  so  used  in  sets  of  two  or  even  more  blades.^ 

If  more  than  one  serrated  flint  flake  (excepting  the  rare  hollow  serrated 
scraper  of  flint)  is  found  in  a  deposit,  even  in  Britain,  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  tlie  flakes  may  have  formed  part  of  such  a  compound 
implement. 

The  following  cases  of  the  finding  of  a  plurality  of  serrated  flints  on 
British  sites  may  therefore  be  of  interest. 


Place. 


Barrr)w  at  Riul- 
stone,  E.  R.  of  York- 
shire. 

Another  at  same 
place. 

Another  at  same 
place. 


Barrow  at  Seaford 


Wi^jtownsliire. 


Number  of  Serrated  Flakes. 


7^ 


Reference. 


Green  well's  British 
Barrows^  p.  262. 


Jhiif.,  p.  252. 


Seven  with  ajet  armlet,  all  /bid. ,  p.  251,  and  Ed  wanl 

'*  mixed  with  the  material  I  Tyndall  in  Archl.  J/.,  vol. 
of  the  hill."  '  xxvii.  p.  74. 


r  Suss.  Arch.  Collais.f  vol. 

xxxii.  p.  175. 

Five,    with    other    flints  ,       Record  not  yet  published, 
and  an  urn.  , 


Fish  IIooh-8. — From  a  grave  in  (irecMiland  is  recorded  "a  fishing  hook, 
the  stem  formed  of  l)one,  and  the  returning  point  made  of  flint  hound 


Kvans,  Anr.  Stone  Imp.,  ]>.  297. 
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at  an  acute  angle  to  the  end  of  the  bone."  ^  The  fishing  hooks  of  modem 
primitive  tribes,  to  be  seen  in  most  ethnographic  collections,  have,  how- 
ever, seldom  any  of  their  parts  of  stone,  the  material  of  the  barbs  being 
either  bone  or  shell. 

Mr  W.  J.  Lewis  Abbott  ^  suggests  that  the  long,  very  narrow,  pin-like, 
secondarily  worked  flints,  now  so  frequently  found  in  many  parts  of 
the  British  Islands  and  elsewhere  in  Europe,  and  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
may  have  been  used  to  form  fish  hooks. 

(In  a  prehistoric  site  in  Wigtownshire,  I  discovered  in  1901  two 
<»xamples  of  these  long,  very  thin,  secondarily  worked  flints  lying  only 
two  or  three  inches  apart — that  is,  so  closely  together  as  to  give  rise  to  the 
suggestion  that  they  had  formed  parts  of  a  composite  flint  implement. 

It  is  possible  that  several  of  such  pin-like  flints  may  have  been 
inserted  more  or  less  upright  in  a  frame  or  plaque  of  wood  or  bone,  and 
used  in  some  heckling  or  teasing  operation,  or  in  the  converse  process  of 
building  up  a  fabric  or  ligament,  as  in  the  modem  instances  of  lace- 
making  and  plaiting- work. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  evidence  that  in  some  of  these  cases  the 
pieces  of  flint  or  other  stone  were  fixed  in  a  frame  by  means  of  thongs 
or  some  cementing  material,  and  that  the  methods  of  prehistoric  and 
modern  primitive  peoples  do  not  appear  to  embrace  the  ingenious 
method  in  use  by  the  modern  makers  of  the  flint-toothed  threshing- 
sledge,  who  either  use  the  wood  green,  or  moistened  before  the  insertion 
of  the  splinters  of  stone,  and  who  rely  upon  the  subsequent  shrinking  of 
the  wood.  It  would  be  hazardous  to  state,  however,  that  this  last- 
mentioned  method  was  unknown  in  prehistoric  times,  as  naturally 
implements  containing  teeth  inserted  without  cementing  material  would 
not  so  readily  survive  in  their  entirety  to  demonstrate  the  exact  method 
of  their  fabrication. 

^  Klemm,  CuUur  Wissemdiaft^  vol.  i.  p.  61,  and  quoted  by  Evans,  Anc.  Stone 
Imp.,  2iid  edition,  p.  294. 

2  Jl.  Anth.  Inst.,  vol.  xxv.  pp.  122,  137,  and  referred  to  in  Evans'  Anc.  St<me 
Imp.,  2nd  edition,  p.  325. 
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IV. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ABERAOH-MACKAY  BANNER,  NOW  EXHIBITED 
IN  THE  NATIONAL  MUSEUM.  By  Rev.  A.  MACKAY,  Westkrdale 
Manse,  Halkirk. 

The  earliest  reference  to  the  Aberach-Mackay  Banner  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge,  meantime,  is  in  the  article  on  Tongue  parish  in 
the  First  Statidiccd  Account,  written  alx)ut  1792  by  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Mackenzie,  and  is  as  follows : — 

"  There  is  a  cave  in  the  rock  upon  which  the  Caatle  [Varricli,  near  Ton^e] 
is  built  called  Leabuidh  Evin  Abaruichy  i.e.  John  of  Lochaber's  bed,  whither 
he  is  said  to  have  retired  in  times  of  danger.  A  family  of  Mackays  is  descended 
from  him,  and  are  reported  still  to  have  in  their  possession  liis  banner,  with 
the  motto  wrought  in  golden  letters,  Biodh  treun — Biodh  tretm,  i.e.  Be  valiant." 

The  writer  of  this  article  was  inducted  minister  of  Tongue  in  1 769, 
and  laboured  in  that  parish  till  his  death  in  1834;  but  before  his 
settlement  at  Tongue  he  was  minister  at  Achness  on  Strathnaver  from 
1766  to  1769,  as  we  are  informed  by  his  descendant,  James  Macdonald, 
Esq.,  W.S.,  Edinl)urgli.  His  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
Mackays  both  on  Strathnaver — where  he  had  a  daughter  married  and 
settled — and  at  Tongue,  Lord  Reay's  seat,  coupled  with  his  taste  for 
family  lure,  as  we  gather  from  Sage's  Mentorabiliu  Domesttra,  give 
considerable  weight  to  his  passing  reference  to  the  A])erach-Macka3' 
banner.  When  he  says  that  the  banner  of  John  Aberach  was  then 
reported  to  be  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants,  he  was  Imt  relating 
what  was  traditionally  l)elieved  during  the  latter  half  of  the  18th 
century,  viz.,  that  this  banner  was  the  ])attle-flag  of  .lohn  Aberach,  who 
led  the  Mackays  at  the  battle  of  Druim-nan-Coup  in  1433  and  became 
the  progenitor  of  the  Aberach-Mackays,  The  banner  has  occasioned  a 
Gaelic  proverb  known  throughout  the  north  of  Sutherhuid,  and  in  daily 
use  among  Strathnaver  people  at  the  present  <lay.  When  a  Strathnaver 
man  would  express  in  Oaelic  the  idea  conveyiid  in  the  Knglish  saying 
**as  old  as  the  hills,"  he  invariably  uses  the  phrase  cho  Sfaiin  ri  bratach 
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nan  Ahraeh  (as  old  as  the  Aberach  banner).  The  banner  which  is 
shown  to  be  very  old  by  this  Gaelic  proverb,  is  made  to  date  from  the 
earlier  half  of  the  15th  century  in  the  tradition  recorded  by  the  Rev. 
Wm.  Mackenzie;  while  both  proverb  and  tradition  agree  in  saying 
that  it  was  the  flag  of  the  Aberach- Mackays. 

In  the  HotLse  and  Clan  of  Mackay,  published  in  1829,  the  historian 
relates  ^  that  the  Aberach  "  family -colours  "  were  then  in  the  possession 
of  an  Aberach,  residing  at  Thurso,  called  by  the  Highlanders  HtUcheon 
na  Brataich  (Hugli  of  the  banner).  Both  in  the  body  of  the  book  and 
in  the  genealogical  account,  he  shows  that  this  Hugh  was  the  lineal 
descendant  of  Neil  Williamson  Mackay,  who  was  killed  at  Thurso  in 
1649.  He  also  states  that  the  said  Neil  obtained  possession  of  the  said 
family  colours,  which  rightfully  pertained  to  his  uncle  Murdo  Mackay, 
the  Aberach  chieftain,  and  that  in  consequence  of  this  act  of  usurpa- 
tion, bad  feeling  was  engendered  between  uncle  and  nephew,  but  that 
Neil  and  his  descendants  continued  to  retain  the  banner  henceforward. 
From  this  it  appears  that  the  banner  descended  lineally  from  father  to 
son,  and  was  always  possessed  by  the  Aberach  chieftain  for  the  time 
being  until  shortly  before  1649,  when  it  passed  into  the  possession  of 
Neil  Mackay.  This  also  agrees  with  traditions  among  Strathnaver 
people  at  the  present  day. 

We  ofl*er  the  following  explanation  of  the  transference  of  the  banner 
from  the  family  of  Murdo  the  chieftain  to  that  of  Neil  his  nephew. 
The  Reay  family  and  its  adherents  supported  the  falling  cause  of 
Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.,  while  the  Sutherland  family  and  its  adherents 
adopted  the  opposite  and  winning  side.  As  a  result  of  this  unfortunate 
and  fatal  policy,  the  estate  of  Donald,  Lord  Reay,  became  so  impoverished 
that  the  lands  of  Strathnaver  and  others  were  appreysed  for  debt,  and 
charters  over  them  were  obtained  by  adherents  of  the  house  of  Suther- 
and.  But  the  Aberach-Mackays,  who  claimed  the  upper  half  of  Strath- 
naver as  theirs  in  virtue   of   the  grant ''^  obtained   by  their  progenitor 

*  Uislory  of  the  House  and  Clan  of  Aia^kay,  p.  288. 
•^  Vide  Earldom  of  Sutherland^  p.  66. 
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from  his  elder  brother  Neil  Vass  about  1437,  energetically  resisted  the 
filching  of  what  they  considered  their  property.  In  this  struggle  Neil 
Mackay,  nephew  of  the  chieftain,  was  the  leading  spirit  so  long  as  he 
lived,  and  after  his  fall  in  1649,  the  conflict  was  continued  by  his  sons,^ 
In  these  circumstances  it  was  but  natural  that  Neil  and  his  sons  should 
possess  themselves  of  the  banner,  as  they  were  the  virtual  leaders  of  the 
Aberach-Mackays.  But  it  is  also  quite  likely  that  this  caused  some 
friction  between  them  and  the  family  of  the  chieftain. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  was  born  and  brought  up  at  the  foot  of 
Strathnaver,  was  intimately  acquainted  with  old  people  who  ha<l  been 
driven  from  the  heights  of  the  Strath  in  consequence  of  the  **  Sutherland 
clearances"  in  the  second  decade  of  last  century,  and  was  frequently  an 
interested  auditor  of  their  tales  and  traditions.  Many  of  them  never 
read  the  Histary  of  the  House  and  Clan  of  Mackay,  but  they  were 
unanimous  in  saying  that  the  Aberachs  had  a  banner,  and  that 
this  banner  was  safely  preserved  at  Thurso  during  the  seventies  of  last 
century.  Of  this  tliey  had  no  doubt  at  all.  To  one  of  these  old  people, 
William  Mackay,  army  pensioner,  Dalcharn,  Betty  hill,  we  must  make 
more  particular  reference. 

William  Mackay  was  born  in  Strathnaver  in  1797,  joined  the  78th 
or  Ross-shire  Highlanders  in  1823,  and  after  an  army  service  of  twenty- 
two  years,  settled  at  Daloharn  in  1845,  where  he  died  in  1893.  Donald 
Mackay,  father  of  the  said  William,  married  as  his  first  wife  Ann 
Mackay,  sister  of  Hidckeon  7ia  Brataich,  but  William  was  a  child  of 
Donald's  second  marriage.  As  William  the  pensioner  was  a  near  neigh- 
bour of  ours,  we  knew  him  intimately  ;  and  he  often  used  to  tell  us  that 
for  two  years  before  he  joined  the  army  he  resided  at  Whitefield,  near 
Thurso,  with  his  kinsman,  commissary  Donald  Macleod,  a  first  cousin  of 
Hufrh^an  na  Braiairli.  During  these  years,  between  1821  and  1823, 
Hutcheon  na  BratairJi  was  a  welcome  and  honoured  visitor  at  Whitefield, 
and  William,  as  he  told  us,  saw  the  banner  at  differc^nt  times.      In    1842 

'  For  further  [»articulars  of  this  struggle  see  our  Genealogical  Account  of  the 
Aberach-Mackays  in  T/i/:  Book  of  Mackay. 
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William  returned  home  on  furlough,  called  at  Thurso  by  the  way,  and 
was  again  shown  the  banner  by  Hugh  Angus  Mackay,  nephew  of 
Hutcheon  na  Brataich,  in  whose  possession  it  then  was.  When  in  1881 
Hugh  Angus,  the  said  nephew,  died  at  Thurso  unmarried,  William  the 
pensioner  was  very  anxious  to  secure  the  banner  and  solicited  our  help 
to  this  end,  but  it  passed  shortly  afterwards  into  the  possession  of 
Alexander  Mackay,  assessor  for  the  county  of  Caithness.  The  assessor 
died  at  Thurso,  15th  January  1895,  leaving  no  issue,  and  towards  the  close 
of  1897  the  administrators  of  his  estate  handed  the  banner  over  into 
the  custody  of  the  Clan  Mackay  Society,  who  in  turn  deposited  it 
for  preservation  in  the  Edinburgh  Antiquarian  Museum,  where  it 
now  rests. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Mackenzie,  writing  in  1792  from  information  gathered  no 
doubt  when  he  laboured  at  Achness  between  1766  and  1769,  gave  his 
testimony  as  already  quoted.  We  are  thus  warranted  in  concluding  that 
the  banner  was  treasured  by  the  Aberachs  about  the  middle  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  as  the  genuine  flag  of  John  Aberach,  and  dating  back  to  the 
first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  1829  the  historian  of  the  Htms*'  and 
Clan  of  Mackay  states  that  this  banner  was  then  in  the  possession  of 
Hut(:heo7i  na  Brataich  at  Thurso,  and  in  more  recent  times  the  testimony 
of  William  the  pensioner  links  us  back  to  that  of  the  historian.  Among 
other  traditions  William  the  pensioner  told  us  that  this  banner  was 
carried,  and  nearly  lost,  by  the  Aberachs  in  a  fierce  encounter  which  they 
had  on  Strathnaver  with  the  Sliochd  Ban  Ruatdh,  another  family  of  the 
Clan  Mackay.  This  we  take  to  be  the  battle  above  Syre,  to  which  Sir 
Robert  Gordon  refers  in  his  Earldom  of  Sutherland ;  and  as  it  was  in 
revenge  of  the  slaughter  of  William  Beg  Mackay,  killed  at  Durness  about 
1579,  it  must  have  happened  in  that  or  in  the  following  year.  If  this 
tradition  be  genuine,  it  carries  us  back  to  the  chieftain  Neil  Mac-Ean 
Mac- William,  grandfather  of  Neil  who  was  killed  at  Thurso,  and  great- 
great-grandson  of  John  Aberach.  We  shall  now  give  a  key  pedigree  of 
the  possessors  of  the  Aberach-Mackay  banner  from  the  progenitor  of  the 
family  downwards. 
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The  banner  is  of  white  silk — hence  the  name  Brcdach  Bhan  (white 
banner)  by  which  it  is  sometimes  known — and  is  in  a  tattered  condition. 
It  is  very  evidently  a  fragment  of  its  former  self.  Its  length  is  only 
about  36  inches,  and  its  breadth  about  20  inches — a  size  far  too  small 
for  a  battle  flag.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  shield  and  crest  are  not 
now  correctly  related  to  the  hoist,  or  leather  strip,  sewn  along  what  is 
shown  as  the  top  of  the  flag  in  the  reproduction  from  a  photograph  given 
in  fig.  1 .  As  related  to  the  hoist,  the  shield  now  lies  unnaturally  on 
its  side  instead  of  facing  it,  and  the  lion  rampant  which  it  carries  is 
made  to  appear  as  a  lion  passant.  Evidently  the  leather  hoist  had 
become  detached  when  the  flag  got  Uittered,  and  was  then  by  misadven- 
ture sewn  to  the  wrong  side.  If  we  imagine  the  hoist  attached  to  what 
is  shown  as  the  left  side  of  the  flag  in  fig.  1,  the  shield  and  crest  >vill 
appear  correctly  placed ;  the  flag  will  be  36  inches  broad,  or,  allowing 
for  frayed  margins,  perhaps  38  inches;  while  its  length  may  have 
extended  to  60  or  70  inches.  Sir  J.  Balfour  Paul,  Lyon  King  of 
Arms,  in  a  letter  dated  14tb  March  1899,  writes: — 

"  If  it  is  a  banner,  the  principal  armorial  charge  on  it  is  represented  in  an 
unusual  manner,  as  it  does  not  face  the  hoist  of  the  flag,  which  is  the  usual 
practice,  but  the  bottom  of  it." 

We  think  we  have  explained  how  it  came  to  present  this  unusual, 
and  unnatural,  appearance.     He  proceeds : — 

"  The  charge  referred  to  is  evidently  intended  for  a  lion  rampant ;  roiuid 
the  lion,  at  some  distance  from  it  and  following  the  shape  of  a  shield,  have 
been  at  one  time  two  thin  lines  representing,  in  *my  opinipn,  the  outer  and 
inner  members  of  a  double  treasure.  On  the  top  horizontal  line  of  this  tres- 
sure,  and  projecting  outwards  from  it,  are  five  ornamental  floreated  objects, 
the  centre  one  of  which  has  a  corresponding  projection  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
tressure  ;  in  the  middle  of  the  vertical  line  down  each  side  at  the  bends  where 
the  base  begins  U)  converge  to  a  peak,  and  at  the  peak  itself,  there  are  similar 
objects  all  projecting  lx)th  on  the  outer  and  inner  sides  of  the  tressure.  What 
these  objects  are  intended  to  represent  is  difficult  to  decide  definitely  :  some  of 
them  might  possibly  l>e  classed  as  thistles,  some  as  fleur-de-lys,  but  none  of 
4ieiii  posseflB  such  characteristics  as  would  enable  one  to  i)ut  them  down  din- 
••Ut  as  one  or  the  other.  .  .  .  The  whole  flag  is  evidently  the  work  of 
oe  tmacquainted  with  the  principles  of  heraldic  design." 
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The  desigu  is  rudely  executed,  qs  may  be  seen  by  an  examiiiatjon  of 
fig,  1,  ami  the  Lyon  King  is  guiinled  in  expreaaing  his  opinion,  as  be* 
conies  one  occupying;  his  liigh  oihce^  Iml  we  venture  to  think  that  w]iat 
he  atatea  so  guardedly  is  an  undoubted  fact.  The  shield  is  traced  out 
by  thu*  two  lines  of  thf  double  treRSAire^  surrounded  by  tliiatles  and  fleur- 


Fig,  h  The  Abenich  Miickay  litiniier     (From  a  photognjib,) 

de-lys,  and  carries  the  lion  ram  pan  t»  Tlie  lieraldic  significance  of  the 
double  tresaure  and  fleur-dedys  is  royal  descent.  This  ia  shown  by  the 
foUowhig  extract  of  grant '  by  King  George  L  to  the  Earl  of  Sutherluiad , 
dated  Uth  July  1718:— 

^  Vide  SuUierland  Book^  Tol.  iii.  p*  220* 
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"  George  R.  Whereas  it  has  been  humbly  represented  to  us  that  our  right 
trusty  and  well- beloved  cousin  John,  Earl  of  Sutnerland,  is  lineally  descenaed 
from  William,  Earl  of  Sutherland,  and  Lady  Margaret  Bruce,  second  daughter 
to  Robert  the  First,  King  of  Scotland  ....  therefore  ....  and  in  con- 
sideration of  the  nobleness  of  his  blood,  as  being  descended  not  only  from 
the  ancient  thanes  and  Earls  of  Sutherland,  but  from  the  royal  family  of 
Scotland,  as  is  aforesaid,  we  hereby  authorise  and  order  our  Lyon  King  at 
Arms  ....  to  add  to  the  paternal  coat  of  arms  of  the  said  John,  Earl  of 
Sutherland,  the  double  tressure  circonfleurdelize." 

It  is  now  well  known  that  the  only  son  of  the  marriage  between 
William,  Earl  of  Sutherland,  and  Lady  Margaret  Bruce,  died  unmarried, 
and  that  the  family  of  Sutherland  is  descended  of  the  second  wife, 
Joanna  Menteith.  But  into  this  matter  we  need  not  go  further.  We 
have  shown  in  our  genealogical  account  of  the  Aberach-Mackays  that 
John  Aherach  was  a  son  of  Angus  Du  Mackay^by  his  second  wife,  a 
daughter  of  Alexander  Macdonald  of  Keppoch,  and  a  great-grand- 
daughter of  King  Robert  II.  It  was  probably  because  of  this  royal 
descent  that  John  Aberach  put  such  a  charge  upon  his  banner.  The 
sons  of  Angus  I)u  Mackay,  although  natives  of  the  then  rude  north  of 
Scotland,  were  not  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  heraldry  of  that 
period,  ^iel,  the  eldest  son  of  Angus  Du  Mackay  by  his  first  marriage, 
was  for  ten  years  in  the  south  a  hostage  of  the  king,  and  spent  some 
of  that  time  on  the  Bass  Rock,  while  Jolin  Aberach  is  said  to  have  been 
fostered  in  Lochaber,  and  may  have  sojourned  at  the  semi-royal  court  of 
his  kinsman  the  Lord  of  the  Isles.  However  rudely  the  designs  on  the 
banner  may  be  executed,  the  son  of  Angus  Du  had  some  knowledge  of 
heraldry,  and  gave  expression  to  what  he  thought  he  was  entitled  to  on 
this  flag. 

I^et  the  reader  look  again  at  the  flag  as  represented  in  fig.  1,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  crest  above  the  shield.  The  execution  is 
crude,  but  the  representation  is  meant  for  "  a  hand  erased "  with  the 
fingers  extended.  Round  the  hand  runs  the  legend,  **  V  e  r  k  v  i  s  1  y  a  n  d 
tent  to  ye  end."  Across  the  palm  of  the  hand  are  the  Gaelic  words. 
Be  tren  (Be  valiant),  as  the  Rev.  William  Mackenzie  recorded  about 
1792  in  his  account  of  the  parish  of  Tongue.     John  Mackay  of  Herris- 
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dale,  author  of  An  Old  Scots  Brigade,  etc.,  states  in  the  Celtic 
Monthly  of  June  1893  that  Hugh  Angus  Mackay,  the  last  Aberach 
hereditary  bannerman,  told  him  that  his  father  ahvay  understood  and 
read  the  words  on  the  pjilm  of  the  hand  as  Bidh  treun  (Be  valiant).  Of 
course  Mr  Mackay  wrote  these  words  adopting  the  modern  Gaelic  spelling. 
The  final  letter  n  of  tr en  is  not  well-formed,  and  this  has  led  some 
modern  students  to  read  it  treu  (true),  but  it  was  intended  for  tren 
(valiant),  and  so  understood  by  the  Al)erach-Mackay8. 

As  is  well  known  among  Strathnaver  people.  Be  trftn  (He  valiant)  is 
the  slogan  of  Mackay,  which  became  Latinised  into  mattu  forti,,  the 
motto  of  Mackay  since  the  family  was  dignified.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  old  Gaelic  motto  is  neater  and  pithier  than  the  modern  Latin 
one.  The  mann  with  a  hand  seems  to  us  superfluous,  while  the  word 
f&rti  adequately  expresses  the  idea  of  "be  valiant.'' 

As  this  was  not  the  banner  of  the  principal  family  of  Mackay,  now 
represented  by  the  Lords  of  Reay,  but  of  the  Aberach-Mackays  who 
were  the  oldest  cadet  line  of  that  family,  we  naturally  expect  to  find 
some  difference  between  the  arms  of  the  principal  family  and  that  of  the 
cadet.  The  armorial  bearings  of  Donald,  first  Lord  Reay,  were  as 
follow\s: — 

Ari)Uy. — Azure  on  a  cln  veron,  or,  between  three  be^ir's  heads,  couped,  argent, 
muzzled,  gnles,  a  roebuck's  head,  erased,  between  two  hands  holding  daggers, 
all  j)ruper. 

iUi'A. — A  ri«^dit  hand  holding  np  a  dagger,  i)ailways,  proper, 

Mutti).—  Mann  forti. 

Sitftporfers.-  Two  men  in  military  habits  with  muskets,  in  a  c<:*ntinel 
posture,  proper. 

IJofore  this  family  was  diguitied  in  the  person  of  Donald,  first  Lonl 
Reay,  who  was  cn^ated  Lord  Kae  20th  dune  1628,  the  arms  were 
*' argent  over  three  mullets,  azure,  a  band  naked,  proper."  Sir  J. 
Dalfour    Paul,    Lyon    Kin«;,    in    a    letter    dated    6th    November     1899, 

writes:  — 

"  I  am  much  ol)lit^rd  l)y  the  Rev.  A.  Mackay  i)ointin<:  out  the  entry  in  Sir 
James  Balfour  of  the  arms  of  '  Mackay  of  Strathnaver  1503,'  as  consisting  of 
'argent  over  three  mullets  azure,  a  hand  naked  proper.'     This  is  given  im- 
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aifidiately  before  ^  Sfackay  of  Stratliuuvcru  now  Lord  Reay/  uinj  u  ^mgneil 
thtt  present  anus*  cjf  tlni  Eirou,  Tht-  ]>re«mupticjn  is*  that  tliey  aht:i\!d  tlietv 
anna  oti  tht;  crealiou  of  the  Peer^i*,  atnl  thi»  view  i^  latlier  s^uppoLted  by 
Nitil^et,  who,  in  giving  the  ariii^  my^  tliat  *ftini!t'  that  family  was  digjiitietV 
their  achievement  was,  etc," 

That  ts  to  say,  uccordiiig  to  the  Balfour  M8*,  the  crest  of  Mack  ay  of 
Stratlmaver  in  1503  Wiis  "a  hand  naked"  withijut  a  dagger^  just  as  is 
represented  oti  the  banner.  Btit  sucii  a  charge  m  also  found  on  at  least 
two  Mackay  lombstonee  known  to  us.     Fi^,  2  is  a  representation  of  the 


Fi^>  2.   Stotit^  with  Armorial  ht'^ring;!i  at  Kirktou,  StrathhallAdide. 


Kirk  ton  (Str^ithhalladale)  Btoue.     It  heavB  the  Initials,  A.   M,   K.,   uf 

Angus  Mackay,  seeoiid  rjf  Bighmise  :  and  thf  dat<^  1630  indicates  tliat 
it  was  erected  over  the  tomh  of  his  first  wife,  Jane  Elphingstone^  niece 
of  Lord  Elphingstijue,  who  died  in  that  year.  The  stone  was  found  in 
1894  among  tliB  ruins  of  Kirk  ton  Chape  1^  and  is  now  fixed  on  the  pillar 
of  the  cemetery  gate.  The  shield  is  [jeimUarly  divided  into  two  halves 
by  a  horizontal  line,  Alxjve  the  horizontal  line,  and  in  the  dexter 
division,  there  ia  a  roebuck's  head  pierced  by  an  arrow,  exactly  eimilar 
to  the  emblem  to  he  seen  on  t!je  Tongue  stone  (fig.  4).     In  the  sinister 
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division  tliere  arc  three  ])ear's  heads.  Below  the  horizontal  bar  there  is 
a  "  hand,"  with  Hngers  extended,  resembling  the  crest  on  the  l>anner,  ami 
Hanked  by  whataj)pears  to  be  two  blades.  These  flanking  daggers  may 
indicate  the  transition  from  a  ** naked  hand"  to  a  *Miand  holding  a 
dagger,"  for  it  was  sliortly  before  this  that  Donald  Mackay  was  created 
Lord  Reay. 

Within  the  ruins  of  the  old  church  of  Durness  there  is  a  stone  over 
the  tomb  of  D(mald  ^lacMurdo  Maclan  Mor,  of  which  a  representation 
is  given  in  tig.   3.     The  said  Donald  was  a  grandson  of  Ian   Mor — the 


Fig.  3.  Tombstone  at  tlie  old  Churcli  of  Durness. 

illegitimate  son  of  Jolin  .Mackay  of  Strathnaver,  who  signed  a  bond  of 
friendsliip  with  the  Karl  of  Sutherland  in  1518--and  not  a  Macleod,  as 
is  erroneously  stated  in  the  IloUiie  awl  Clan  o/  Markay.  There  was  a 
family  of  ^MacIeo<ls  in  Assynt  called  Sliarhd  Ian  Mhor,  but  this  was 
'*  Donald  MacMurdo  Maclan  Mor,  chieftain  of  the  Slaight  Ean  Woir 
in  Strathnaver,"  according  to  Sir  Kobc^rt  Ciordon.^  Now  Sir  Robert,  for 
'   \vh^  Enrldoni  of  SfUhcrlaml,  y.  254. 
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reasons  of  his  own,  would  never  allow  that  Durness  and  Edderachilis 
formed  part  of  the  country  of  Strathnaver — he  was  wrong  in  this,  but 
we  need  not  discuss  that  matter  here— so  that  the  Sliochd  Ean  Woir,  of 
which  Donald  was  chieftain,  could  not  possibly  be  the  Assynt  Macleods, 
as  this  tribe  is  said  to  have  been  a  Strathnaver  one.  Besides,  the 
account  which  Sir  Kobert  gives  of  Donald  MacMurdo  Maclan  Mor  and 
his  adherents  clearly  indicates  that  he  was  a  Mackay.  Angus  Mac- 
Kenneth  Mac-Alister,  who  was  slain  at  Hope  about  1605,  was  a  de- 
pendent of  the  said  Donald,^  and  laid  claim  to  some  lands  on  Strathfleet. 
As  John  Mackay  of  Strathnaver,  the  father  of  Ian  Mor,  got  a  grant  of 
these  Strathfleet  lands  from  the  Earl  of  Sutherland  in  1518,^  and  had  as 
a  dej)en(lent  Alister  the  grandfather  of  Angus  Mac-Kenneth  Mac-Alister, 
we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  the  latter  Alister,  who  clung  to  these 
lands,  still  dej)ended  on  a  descendant  of  the  house  from  which  his 
ancestors  got  their  claim  to  them.  Ian  Mor,  the  son  of  John  Mackay  of 
Strathnaver,  had  at  least  five  sons,  viz.,  "Neil  M*Ane  Moir,  Rory  ^I*Ane 
Moir,  Murdoch  M'Ane  Moir,  John  M*An»i  Moir,  and  Tormat  M'Ane 
Moir.  ■  It  was  Rory,  the  second  son  mentioned  in  the  above  extract,^ 
who  held  Borve  Castle  on  the  coast  of  Farr  for  lye  Du  Mackay  of 
Strathnaver  during  its  siege  in  1554.  Murdoch  M*Ane  Moir,  the  third 
mentioned,  was  the  father  of  Donald  MacMurdo  MacEan  M(^r,  who  is 
buried  at  Durness.  The  shield  over  Donald's  tomb,^  as  shown  in  fig.  3, 
bore,  along  with  other  charges,  '*  a  hand  "  with  extended  fingers  and  a 
stag's  head.  There  are  no  daggers  associated  with  the  "  hand "  here, 
because  in  1619  we  have  not  yet  re<ached  what  we  have  already  called 
the  transition  period.  In  1619  it  was  simply  **  a  hand  "  just  as  on  the 
])anner;  in  1630  the  hand  is  flanked  by  two  daggers;  and  after  that 

^  Vitle  Earldom  of  Sutherland^  pj).  263.  ^  Vide  Reay  Papers. 

*'  Vide  Pitcaim's  Crimiiml  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  352. 

■*  The  stone  which  covers  his  grave  bears  the  foUowlDg  inscription,  said  to  have 
been  composed  by  Donald,  first  Lord  Reay,  in  a  frolicsome  moment: 
*'  Donald  Mac-Murchou  heir  lyis  lo  : 
Vas  il  to  his  freind,  var  to  his  fo  : 
True  to  liis  mnister  in  veird  and  vo." 
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period,  as  the  tombstones  of  the  Mackay  country  prove,  the  liand  holds  a 
dagger. 

The  crested  liand  on  the  flag  is '  clearly  Mackay,  and  so  also  is  the 
motto.  Be  trenUy  whicli  always  wjis  the  slogan  of  the  clan.  Indeed, 
the  peculiar  use  of  the  word  freun  by  Strathnaver  people  in  daily  con- 
versation strikes  one  from  other  parts  of  the  Highlands  at  once.  Kvery- 
thing  superlative  they  descri})e  as  treun.  A  fine  day  is  ia  treun,  a  gocnl 
horse  earh  treim,  and  so  on  the  whole  round  of  the  gamut.  We  are 
jstrongly  inclined  to  believe  that  the  frequent  use  of  this  vocable  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  place  which  it  found  in  their  war-cry.  Of  the  legend 
round  the  crested  hand  we  can  give  no  explanation. 


Fig.  4.  Stone  Imilt  into  the  wall  of  Tongue  House. 

The  charge  on  the  shield,  a  lion  rampant  surrounded  by  the  double 
tressure  and  fleur-de-lys,  is  altogetiier  different  from  that  of  the  principal 
family  of  Mackay.  In  crest  and  motto  they  practically  agree,  in  shiehl 
they  are  far  apart.  On  the  Tongue  stone,  liowever,  which  is  repre.sented 
by  tig.  4,  the  shield  is  supporte<l  by  two  lions  surmounted  by  pendjiut 
tliistles.  This  stone  is  built  into  the  wall  of  Tcniguc  House,  and  bears 
the  initals,  D.  M.  K.,  of  Donald  Master  of  Keay,  who  built  the 
house  in  1678  after  it  liad  been  completely  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  said  Donald,  Master  of  Reay,  who  did  not  survive  his  father's  death. 
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was  fostered  among  the  Aberachs,  and  probably  out  of  compliment  to 
this  family  adopted  as  the  supporters  of  his  shield  the  lions,  surmounted 
by  thistles,  which  are  found  on  the  Aberach  flag.  We  cannot  imagine 
any  other  reason  for  diverging  from  the  "  armed  men "  which  his 
grandfather,  father,  and  successors  used. 

As  the  Aberach  chieftjiins  never  recorded  arms  at  Herald's  Office 
nor  put  them  on  tombstones,  as  far  as  known  to  us,  the  flag  alone  tells 
what  they  took  the  liberty  of  using.  But  this  we  may  say,  they  have 
a  better  title  to  carry  "  the  double  tressure  circonfleurdelize  "  than  the 
house  of  Sutherland,  notwithstanding  the  grant  of  King  George  I., 
already  referred  to. 

The  tinctures  which  characterise  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Lords 
of  Reay  are  azure,  or,  and  argent,  or  in  other  words  blue,  gold,  and  white  ; 
and  these  are  the  colours  in  which  the  design  on  the  Aberach  banner 
is  worked.  The  flag  or  Braiach  Bhan  is  white.  The  body  of  the 
design  is  in  blue  thread,  the  outwards  are  in  gold  now  considerably  fadeil. 
The  lion  and  outer  portion  of  the  floreated  objects  round  the  double 
tressure  are  strongly  blue,  so  are  the  bars  on  the  wrist  and  the  loof  and 
the  letters,  but  the  extended  fingers  are  in  gold.  There  are  no  red 
threads  in  the  design,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  although  there  is  a  little 
red  in  the  bearings  of  the  Reay  family.  With  this  exception  the 
Aberach  tinctures  are  exactly  those  of  the  principal  family  of  Mackay. 
Though  the  banner  is  of  little  value  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  it 
claims  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  clan  banners  now  existent  in  Scotland, 
and  we  are  glad  that  it  is  safely  preserved  in  the  Edinburgh  Antiquarian 
Musuem. 
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V. 

NOTICES  OF  A  SCrLITrRKl)  STONE  WITH  OGHAM  INSCRIPTION,  FROM 
LATIIEKON.  PRESENTED  TO  THE  NATIONAL  MUSEUM  BY  SIR 
FRANCIS  TI:ESS  BARRY.  liART.,  M.P.,  HON.  F.S.A.  SCOT.,  KEISS 
CASTLE,  CAITHNESS:  AND  OF  TWO  SCULPTURED  STONES,  RE- 
CENTLY DISCOVERED  BY  KEY.  D.  MACRAE,  RD..  AT  EDDERTON. 
ROSSSHIKE.      By  JOSEPH   ANDERSON,   LUD..   Assistant-Secretary 

AM»    KKF.rKK    OK   THK    MrsKl'M. 

Tlt€  LathfroH  Sfone. — This  stont*  was  found  last  year  in  the  wall  of 
an  oM  l»yn'  in  I^itheroii,  and  Lrought  to  Sir  Francis  Tress  Barr}'  at 
Keiss  Castle,  wUvw  I  saw  it  in  August  last.  I  had  previously  received 
photot^raphs  and  s^pieezos  df  the  stt>ne,  and  I  had  ample  opportunity, 
durinu'  my  stay  ih«'re,  of  studying;  the  stone  itself  and  endeavouring  U* 
ileterniin<*  thr'  in^re  nhscure  portions  of  the  inscription 

Tlie  stone  i  ti«:.  1)  is  a  rertan.i^ular  slab  from  the  ^eyish  beds  of  the 
Caithness  santlstone,  nieasiirinj^'  3  feet  in  extreme  height  by  17  inches 
in  breadth  and  alw»ut  4  inches  in  thickness.  The  top  and  bottom  are 
broken  away,  the  fracture  at  the  toj*  jmssing  obliquely  across  the  stone, 
w]iil«*  that  at  the  bottom  is  more  nearly  straight  across.  The  stone 
appear>  t«>  have  had  a  marginal  m«»ulding  along  lx>th  sides,  but  that  on 
the  right  hand  sid«"  h;us  lK^»*n  chipj>ed  away.  The  Ogham  inscription 
runs  the  wln»l«*  length  of  the  stone  <»n  the  left  hand  side,  the  stem  line 
iHMng  drawn  in  a  rude  way  {Kirallel  to  the  sunk  line  of  the  marginal 
niouldim:,  antl  aKau  an  inch  an«l  a  half  inside  of  it.  The  whole  face  of 
the  stone  Ijetween  the  inscription  and  the  right  hand  side  is  occupied 
with  sculpture,  piirtly  in  relief  and  partly  ineisetl. 

Tin*  inscription  is  j»rol»ably  incomplete  at  l»oth  ends,  owing  to  the 
breaking  away  of  the  stone  at  the  top  and  Itottom.  What  remains  of 
it  extends  to  -   feet   S  inches   in  length  and  shows  eighteen    complete 
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characters,  and  possibly  part  of  a  nineteenth.     Read  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top  in  the  usual  way  they  appear  to  be — 

ii   I ! '    I !    M    I    III   /  o  1 1 1 1  i    1 1 1 1 1    1 1 1 1    1 1 ; 


III    lllll    Mill 


^j    M    ,,,,,    ,,,^-lii-/.0,illii    IMII    ,,,,^_|i|^-lii_|| 


DUN         NODN         NATM(?)Q         Q  NETO 

A  single  digit  remaining  of  the  nineteenth  letter  shows  that  it  had  been 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  stem-line.  The  characteristics  of  the  inscrip- 
tion are  chiefly  normal,  and  northern.  The  A  with  the  cross  bar  at  the 
lower  end  occurs  on  the  Lunnasting  stone,  Shetland,  on  that  from  the 
Broch  of  Burrian,  North  Ronaldsay,  Orkney,  on  the  sculptured  slab  at 
Golspie,  and  on  the  sculptured  slab  from  Formaston,  Aboyne,  Aberdeen- 
shire. The  letter  after  the  M,  which  assumes  the  form  of  a  semi-circle, 
appears  in  some  lights  to  have  a  tail  sloping  to  the  right,  but  this  seems  II 

to  me  to  be  an  accidental  score  or  flaw  in  the  stone.     A  semicircular  ! 

letter  on  the  Lunnasting  stone  has  been  read  as  0,  and  on  the  Formaston 
stone  a  letter  which  is  a  full  circle  bisected  by  the  stem-line  has  been 
read  as  01.  The  usual  formula  seems  to  demand  that  some  equivalent 
of  the  key-word  MAQI  should  come  here,  and 

DUNNODNNAT  MAQQ  NETO 

Dunodnat  son  of  Neto is  obviously  suggested,  supposing  that 

the  inscription  really  begins  at  the  break  at  the  bottom. 

This  ogham  is  the  second  found  in  Caithness,  and  the  seventeeutli 
now  known  in  Scotland.  Of  these,  five  are  from  Shetland,  one  from 
Orkney,  two  from  Caithness,  one  from  Sutherland,  one  from  Nairnshire, 
four  from  Aberdeenshire,  one  from  Kincardineshire,  one  from  Fifeshire, 
and  one  from  the  island  of  Gigha,  Argyleshire. 

With  regard  to  the  sculpturings  on  the  face  of  the  stone,  the  double 
rectangular  figure  in  relief  on  the  upper  part,  with  its  prolongation 
of  a  narrower  rectangle  below,  is  not  quite  like  any  other  form  of  the 
rectangular  symbol,  variable  as  it  is.  The  upper  and  wider  rectangle 
is  filled  with  double  spiral  ornament  arranged  in  G-shaped  scrolls 
placed  back  to  back.  The  lower  and  narrower  rectangle  is  filled  with 
an  interlaced  pattern. 
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The  figures  below  this  are  merely  incised,  the  lines  l)eing,  as  usual, 
picked  out  by  a  pointed  tool.  The  bird  is  the  raptorial  bird  represented 
on  the  sculptured  monuments  at  Nigg,  Strathpeffer,  Monymusk,  Birnie, 
Inveravon,  Fyvie  and  St  Vigeans.  It  has  the  beak  and  the  Uiil 
rendered  in  much  the  same  manner  as  at  Inveravon.  The  Fyvie  bird 
is  in  better  drawing,  but  has  the  same  exaggerated  spread  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  leg  and  the  same  rendering  of  the  talons.  At  St  Vigeans 
the  bird  is  represented  as  having  the  fish  in  its  talons  and  st^xiping  as 
if  in  the  act  of  fixing  its  beak  in  the  head  of  the  fish.  The  bird 
occurs  altogether  eleven  times  on  the  monuments,  ranging  from  Forfar- 
shire to  Caithness. 

The  fish  here  is  of  the  usual  form,  the  me<lian  line,  tlie  gill-cover, 
the  eye,  and  the  line  of  the  mouth  Ixildly  rendered,  and  sliowing  one 
dorsal  and  one  caudal  fin  alxjve,  and  a  pect^jral,  ventral  and  caudal  fin 
below,  while  the  tail  is  rather  exaggerated.  The  lower  jiart  of  the  out- 
line of  a  fish,  showing  the  three  tins,  is  visible  on  the  sUnie  witli  an 
ogham  inscription,  which  was  found  on  the  s'luth  side  of  Keiss  liay 
in  1896,  and  presented  to  the  National  Museum  by  Sir  Francis  Ilarry. 
A  fish  also  occurs  on  the  Ulbster  sculpturerl  slab,  now  at  Thurs';  Castle. 
It  occars  on  the  sculptured  slab  with  an  r>gliam  inKr;ription  at 
Golspie,  and  in  a  slightly  varie^l  form  on  a  small  nlab  with  in<;iH«;<l 
symbolB  at  Ehmrobin,  and  on  the  pi]lar-st/>ne  called  tlie  Clarh  Ji1iifjTa/:h 
at  Edderton.  It  occurs  sdUiiZfiih^T  fourteen  tiujes  on  the  njonumerit«, 
ranging  from  Perth  Uj  Caithnesif. 

The  group  of  the  bird  and  the  fijfh,  repreM^ntin{/r  t)je  fish  as  tlie 
prey  of  the  bird,  however,  only  fji-rnn  twice  on  the  monurfients,  viz,, 
in  this  instance,  and  on  the  inscril^l  st/>ne  at  St  Vigeans  in  Forfar- 
shire.  In  both  cases  there  can  >/e  no  doubt  that  the  birfl  ik  lueant 
for  the  eagle.  Tlie  group  occun^  alufj  in  the  JlluuiluHi^l  man UMrri |/t«  of 
the  early  Celtic  church — as  in  the  lVy>k  of  Anuniih,  writUrn  ih  th**  i\mi 
half  of  the  ninth  cent ur}%  where  there  i»^  a  |/a;/e  giving  the  hyui^Mfln  o/ 
the  four  evangelist^  the  symlyJ  'A  -Si  John  l^ing  an  eagle  with  a  ilnU 
in  its  talons;  and  in  the  c^^ex  known  aj;  the  Orawmaiifa  J'rindani^ 
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which  wiis  added  to  the  library  of  St  Gall  in  the  middle  of  the  nintli 
centurv.  It  occurs  also  in  ecclesiastical  sculpture  on  the  doorvrays  i>f 
early  churches. 

Below  this  K^oup,  at  the  bottom  of  the  stone  and  partly  broken 
away,  is  a  j^Toup  of  two  horsemen,  which  recalls  the  similar  groui>  of 
horsemen  at  the  base  of  the  cross-stone  at  Edderton,  Ross-sliire.  This 
part  of  the  stone  has  suffered  some  defacement,  and  the  lines  of  the 
figures  are  ditHcult  to  make  out,  but  the  foremost  rider  seems  to  hold 
a  spear  over  his  shoulder,  and  the  neck  and  head  of  the  horse  of  the 
second  rider  are  fairly  visible. 

The  Edderlitii  Stones. — I  first  heard  of  the  discovery  of  these  stones 
in  August  last,  from  Rev.  Dr  Joass,  and  I  have  to  thank  the  Rev.  1). 
Macrae,  B.D.,  the  minister  of  Edderton,  their  discoverer,  for  the  trouble 
he  has  taken  in  supplying  me  with  the  photographs,  rubbings,  measure- 
ments, and  descriptive  notes  from  which  this  paper  is  compiled. 

The  two  stones  were  found  in  a  part  of  the  churchyard  that  has  not 
been  used  for  many  years,  about  twelve  paces  southwards  from  the  erect 
cross-stone  witli  the  throe  hoi*semen  at  its  base.  They  were  lying  in 
line,  at  a  <h'[)th  of  from  3  to  4  inches  under  the  turf.  They  are  both 
of  the  dark  (•ho('()lat(^-c«^l()ured  re<l  sandstone  of  the  district,  hut  are 
evidently  })arts  of  two  diilerent  monuments,  as  the  margins  do  not 
corres])()n(l. 

Stone  No.  1  is  a  slab  39  inches  in  lengtli  by  22 J  inches  in  breadth 
and  3  inches  in  thickness,  rather  rudely  sculj)tured  in  low  relief  (a.s 
sliown  in  Hg.  2),  with  an  equal-armed  cross  of  Celtic  form,  and  figures  of 
animals  above,  below,  and  in  the  spaces  of  the  background  between  the 
arms  of  the  cross.  Tliese  spaces  are  slightly  sunk,  and  the  parts  between 
the  outlines  of  the  cross  and  the  other  figures  are  picked  out  by  a 
pointed  tool.  The  cross  has  a  circle  of  the  width  of  the  anus  in  the 
centre,  and  has  the  usual  semicircular  hollows  at  the  intersections.  The 
central  circle  has  a  marginal  moulding,  and  the  interior  has  been  filled 
with  ornamentation  now  so  much  decayed  as  to  be  (piite  indeterminable, 
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though  it  is  suggestive  of  ili verging  spimU.  The  arms  of  the  cross  have 
also  been  filletl  with  ornament  which  is  now  iiidistiii^ishable,  but  giveH 
a  suggestion  of  interlaced  work.  Below  the  eross  is  the  figure  of  a  binl 
of  tbe  usual  raptorial  form,  with  a  hooked  beak,  like  that  on  the  atone 
from  Latheron  and  otlier  places,  as  described  above.  The  lower  part  of 
the  !)ird's  figure  h  Viroken  «waj  by  tlie  fracture  of  the  lower  part  of  tlie 


Fi^,  2.  Edd^rtuu  Stone  (No,  I). 

stone.  If  there  were  any  x>l«mage  linetj  on  the  1>ody  of  the  bird,  as 
there  generally  are  in  other  cases,  they  have  all  disappeared,  but  the 
eye  remains  visible.  In  the  spaces  to  right  and  left  <if  tbe  lower  arm  of 
the  cross  are  two  hounds  at  speed  facing  towanls  each  other,  and 
^  placed  obliquely  in  the  rmgles  of  the  cross.  A  pair  of  beasts  are 
aimilarly  placed  in  the  angles  of  the  cross  on  the  UJbster  stone.  In 
each  of  the  spaces  above  the  horizontal  arras  of  the  cross  is  a  four-footed 
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miinial  placed  with  its  feet  towards  the  side  of  the  stone,  the  line  of  itfi 
Iwick  ptirallel  with  the  side  of  tlio  upper  arm  of  the  cross.  Over  the 
uppr  arm  of  the  cross  i»  a  heast,  apprently  of  the  Kime  character,  and 
placed  in  the  same  way  with  ita  feet  towawk  the  upjier  tnargiii  af  the 
3totie  and  ita  back  parallel  with  the  upjwr  line  of  the  cross.  These 
animal  fifpires  are  so  crude  and  bo  much  decayed,  that  it  is  imposaibla 


Fig,  3.  Edildrioii  Stone  (No.  2.) 

to  say  more  about  them  than  that  they  do  iTot  in  the  least  feseinble  any 
of  the  scidptures  on  the  Hoes-ahire  gtonea,  or  indeed  on  any  of  the  stones 
iu  the  northern  districts.  But  they  liave  a  strong  suggestion,  both  in 
form  and  character,  of  the  nondescript  lieasts  on  tlie  fmgment  of  a 
cross-shaft  from  Borthwick,  Midlothian.^ 

The  stone  appeiira  Uy  he  the  complete  npper  part  of  the  slab,  having 
on  three  of  its  snles  a  marginal  moidding,  that  on  the  top  being  mueh 

*  Froceidinga,  f oh  xxiii*  p.   3&0  ;  Eitriy  Christian  Monum^^nLii  of  Sc&Hand^  put 
ill,  p.  422. 
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broader  than  the  others ;  the  part  broken  away  at  the  bottom  in  all 
probability  did  not  extend  much  further. 

Stone  No.  2  (shown  in  fig.  3)  is  part  of  a  sculptured  slab  of  red  sand- 
stone, 33  inches  in  length  by  23  inches  in  breadth  and  about  3  inches 
thick.  It  has  a  marginal  moulding  on  two  sides,  the  other  two  being 
broken  away.  The  greater  part  of  the  surface  has  scaled  oflf,  and  is  crossed 
by  cracks,  so  that  the  sculpture  is  mostly  obliterated.  What  remains 
shows  two  scrolls  of  foliageous  ornament,  from  which  a  trefoil  proceeds, 
and  a  suggestion  of  a  small  dragonesque  creature,  such  as  is  often 
placed  in  the  scrolls  of  foliage,  as  in  the  borders  of  the  stones  from 
Hilton  of  Cadboll  and  from  Tarbat  in  Ross-shire. 


VI. 

NOTICE  OF  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  REMAINS  OF  AN  EARTH-HOUSE 
AT  BARNHILL,  PERTH.  By  ALEXANDER  HUTCHESON,  F.S.A.  Scot., 
Broughty  Ferry. 

In  the  month  of  April  last,  in  the  course  of  the  construction  of 
a  new  road  at  Rarnhill,  near  Perth,  the  property  of  Sir  Alexander 
Moncrieft"  of  Culfargie,  K.C.B.,  some  lines  of  stonework  suggestive  of 
a  structural  formation  were  uncovered. 

The  discovery  was  communicated  to  Sir  Alexander  Moncrieff,  who 
immediately  stopped  the  works  and  made  intimation  of  the  discovery 
to  the  Society.  I  was  honoured  by  the  Council  with  a  request  that  I 
should  visit  the  site  and  report  to  the  Society. 

Despite  of  certain  peculiarities  of  construction,  which,  however, 
are,  I  think,  susceptible  of  explanation,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  recog- 
nising the  remains  as  those  of  one  of  the  underground  structures 
known  as  weems  or  earth-houses,  and  peculiar  to  a  certain  area 
of  Scotland. 

I  have  prepared  a  plan  showing  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the 
remains,  but  a  few  other  dimensions  and  particulars  not  shown,  or  only 
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iidverted  to,  on  the  plan  are  desirable.  The  structure  lias  now  unfor- 
tunately been  removed,  the  proper  completion  of  the  new  roadway  not 
having  {)ermitted  of  its  retention. 


Fig.  1.  Ground  Plan  of  Earth-liouse  jit  Barnhill,  Perth. 


Tlie  entrance  to  the  eartli-liouse,  which  was  only  -  feet  3  inche.s  in 
widtli,  facetl  towards  tlie  soutli-west.  The  wall  forming  the  left-hand 
side    of    the    entrance    was    continuetl    inward    to    form    the    western 
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Willi  of  the  earth-house,  but  the  right-lmnd  side  of  the  entrance  wm 
jiruliiii'fetl  inwarilB  only  6  feet  4  inches,  and  thfju  formed  ii  prtijecLion, 
htihiiid  wliich  wm  a  rucess  3  feet  in  depth  iind  abuut  4  feet  in  width. 
Tlie  eutrauae  i^iisBuge,  this  recess,  and  a  portion  of  the  structure  extend- 
ing' back\¥iird  8  feet  from  the  inner  end  of  the  passage  vvt^re  rudely  paved 
with  stoties.  From  tbis  point  the  eartlidioust^  exeniplihed  the  usual 
ebariicteristity?  of  itf*  (duss  by  slopiug  downwards  ami  curving  rapidly  to 


y^ 


^- 


.*^ 


.  *  -^Tt--^- 


Fig.  2.  View  of  Emth-houi^e  Ironi  lowei'  vud.     (From  a  photr»griLpb  by 
Ml  A.  M.  Rwlgcr.) 

the  left  for  a  distance  in  all  of  about  45  feet  from  the  entrance,  meaaured 
along  the  medial  line,  to  where  the  two  side  walls  abruptly  terminate, 
having  doubtless  been  cut  oli'  when  the  public  roiid  between  Perlli  and 
Dundee  was  diverted  and  cut  tb rough  it,  presumably  in  the  early  years 
of  last  century. 

And  now  as  to  the  features  of  ibe  situation.     It  is  well  known  that 
these  strncturea  have  been  commonly  foiuid  occupy hig  level  or  at  least 
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arable  ground,  in  other  wonls,  sites  suitable  for,  and  in  modem  times 
given  over  to,  agriculture  ;  hence  they  have  been  generally  discovered  by 
the  plough  coming  into  contact  with  the  roofing  slabs,  and  so  le^iding  to 
an  examination  of  the  obstruction.  But  the  Barnhill  earth-house  has 
differed  from  the  usual  type  in  (jccupying  the  summit  of  a  rocky  knoll, 
where  i)resumably,  if  covered  or  roofed  over  in  the  usual  way  with 
large  slabs  of  stone,  it  must  have  been  partially  formed  above 
ground,  and  afterwards  covered  from  sight  by  earth  l>eiiig  heaped 
above  it  to  sucli  depth  as  afforded  that  concealment  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  invariable  rule,  if  not  indeed  the  originating  cause, 
of  the  typical  form  of  these  structures.  Xo  covering  slabs  now  exist, 
nor  has  any  evidence  of  them  here  been  discovered.  The  walls  were 
dry-built,  and  formed  of  a  single  line,  or  rather  of  superincumbent 
lines,  of  stones. 

The  stones  of  the  first  or  lowermost  line  average  2  feet  6  inches  long, 
2  feet  high,  and  1  foot  6  inches  thick.  They  are  water-rolled  and  ice- 
scratched  boulders  of  whin,  diorite,  granite,  etc.,  nowhere  exhibiting  tool- 
marks  or  any  evidences  of  artificial  shaping.  The  stones  had,  however, 
been  })la<'c(l  with  some  rec(»gnili(ui  of  a  principle  of  construction.  The3' 
winv  set  with  their  IniiLrcr  axes  in  the  line  of  the  wall,  and  had  their 
smo(»thest  and  tlattesi  surfaces  faein^L^'  inward  to  the  earth-house,  hut 
nothing  of  the  nature  <>f  wiiat  is  knc)wn  among  masons  as  'bonding'  was 
visible.  At.  the  date  of  my  visit  practically  only  one  tier  of  stones 
remained,  with  here  and  then*  [K>rtions  of  a  second  tier  ;  but  I  learned 
from  the  workmen  that  l»efore  tiie  artificial  (.'haracter  of  the  remains 
wjis  reeognise«l,  one  and  in  some  [)la('es  two  tiers  of  stones  had 
])een  removed  from  tlie  walls.  The  result  of  this  removal  has  l)een 
to  (l(;[)rive  us  of  llie  jiossjhility  of  now  deciding  whether  the  walls 
in  their  comi»lete  stale  were  erected  with  that  inward  convergence 
of  the  upper  part  which  characterises  these  structures,  but  a  coii- 
siderati«»n  of  the  available  evidence  does  not  support  such  an 
assumption. 

I  am  therefore  inclined  to  believe  that  the  walls  were  originally  erected 
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practically  perpendicular,  and  banked  up  behind  by  the  stiff  subsoil 
to  give  stability  to  this  otherwise  weak  wall.^ 

It  was  a  singular  place  to  select  for  an  earth-house.  The  rock,  which 
protruded  through  the  surface  at  the  apex  of  the  knoll,  must  have 
shown  the  prospective  builders  what  they  had  to  expect  in  forming 
there  an  underground  structure.  Are  we  therefore  to  assume  that  they 
contemplated  a  certain  amount  of  scarping  of  the  rock  ^  to  attain  their 
ends  ?  I  was  at  first  inclined  to  think  so,  from  certain  appearances  of 
the  rock,  which  forms  everywhere  the  floor,  shelving  downwards  at  the 
entrance,  and  also  on  the  left  side  about  half  way  towards  the  end  ;  but  on 
reflection  I  gave  this  up,  since,  even  if  necessary  to  scarp  the  rock  at  the 
entrance  and  further  in,  it  was  not  necessary  to  make  this  supposed 
scarping  extend  underneath  the  stones  forming  the  side  walls,  which,  on 
examination,  it  was  found  to  do.  I  therefore  concluded  that  the  supposed 
scarping  was  only  the  natural  slope  of  the  rock  ;  and  in  this  opinion  I  wa& 
glad  to  have  the  concurrence  of  Mr  Alex.  M.  Rodger,  Curator  of  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  Perth,  who  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  geology  of  the  district.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  this 
structure,  which  conforms  to  so  many  of  the  features  of  an  earth- 
house  that  it  seems  impossible  to  assign  it  to  any  other  known  class  of 
early  structure,  yet  differed  from  the  type  in  having  been  only  partially 
excavated,  and  consequently  formed  partly  above  ground,  being  afterwards 
covered  over  with  soil  so  as  to  be  hidden  from  view,  as  all  others  Avholly 
excavated  were. 

I  have  said  that  the  rock  is  everywhere  the  floor  of  the  structure. 
This  is  true  even  where  the  floor  has  been  paved,  as  I  found  by  lifting  a 
portion  of  tlie  pavement,  which  is  composed  of  flattish  cobbles,  each 
of  them  from  9  inches  to  a  foot  across.     They  exhibit  no  signs  of  dress- 

^  One  at  Kinord,  Aberdeenshire,  has  its  walls  constructed  of  single  boulders  set  on 
edge  or  on  end.     Scotland  in  Pagan  Times, — The  Iron  Age,  pp.  291-2.  « 

-  In  an  underground  structure  of  this  type,  but  probably  of  later  construction, 
discovered  at  West  Grange  of  Conan,  Arbroath,  the  walls  are  partially  cut  out 
of  the  rock,  which  also  for  a  considerable  [lortion  of  its  length  forms  the  floor  of  the 
chamber.     Ibid.,  pp.  294-5. 
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sible  now  to  determine  how  much  further  or  in  what  direction  the 
structure  may  have  extended. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  before  my  visit  the  interior  was  cleared  out 
down  to  the  rock,  and  the  material  spread  out  on  the  surface  of  the  new 
road.  I  was  informed  the  men  were  careful  to  keep  a  good  lookout  for 
relics,  and  some  bones  and  a  broken  nodule  of  black  flint  were  picked  up 
and  preserved,  but  a  practised  eye  might  have  detected  other  articles.  I 
cleaned  out  carefully  the  joints  and  cavities  of  the  rocky  floor  and  be- 
tween the  paving  stones,  but  beyond  a  thin  skelb  of  black  flint,  about 
an  inch  square  and  dressed  on  one  edge,  and  a  few  pieces  of  charred 
wood,  nothing  of  interest  was  detected.  The  flint  may  have  travelled 
from  the  surface,  but  was  found  between  two  of  the  cobblestones  in 
the  recess  at  the  entrance. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Sir  Alexander  Moncrieff  for  so  obligingly 
supplying  workmen  to  clear  the  floor  and  make  other  excavations  in  aid 
of  these  investigations.  I  am  also  indebted  to  Mr  James  T.  Sellar,  of 
the  firm  of  Messrs  R.  H.  Moncrieff*  &  Co.,  "W.S.,  Perth,  Sir  Alexander 
Moncrieff's  agents,  for  accompanying  me  to  the  site,  and  affording  me 
much  valuable  assistance  at  my  first  and  subsequent  visits  when  the 
secondary  excavations  were  being  made. 
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ing  at  the  west  end,  through  which  the  surplus  water  finds  an  exit. 
This  is  one  of  several  similar  instances  of  the  natural  formation  of  lake 
basins  which  attracted  my  attention  on  the  Mainland  of  Shetland. 
These  gravel  barriers  are  so  well  defined  and  limited  in  breadth,  and 
have  such  a  modern  appearance,  that  one  instinctively  forms  the  idea 
that  there  must  have  been  some  specific  natural  phenomenon  to  account 
for  the  initiatory  process  in  their  formation.  Perhaps  geologists  might 
look  into  the  matter,  and  vouchsafe  us  an  explanation  of  these  com- 
paratively recent  topographical  changes  in  this  part  of  Scotland. 

A  little  beyond  the  loch  I  was  shown  a  very  small  hut,  ensconced  in 
the  hollow  of  a  burn,  which  contained  one  of  those  primitive  Shetland 
mills  formerly  prevalent  in  Britain,  and  to  which  parallels  may  still  be 
found  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  as,  for  example,  in  Scandinavia  and  in 
Bosnia.     (See  Rambles  and  Stvdies  in  Bosnia,  etc.,  p.  33.) 

Continuing  our  journey,  we  ascended,  on  the  left,  the  steep  slope  of  a 
high  ridge  which  separates  the  valley  and  road  to  North  Roe  from  the 
Roer  Water,  and,  about  half  way  up,  came  to  a  ruined  beehive  hut  of 
small  dimensions.  Of  its  chronological  horizon  we  had  no  date  ;  but  of 
its  actual  liorizon,  as  seen  across  a  wide  semicircle  of  sea  and  land,  extend- 
ing from  Colla  Firth  on  the  south  to  Burra  Voe  on  the  north,  there  was 
much  to  fascinate  both  the  eye  and  the  imagination.  Directly  below  us 
was  House tter  Loch,  at  the  north  end  of  which  was  a  ruined  cairn  (Giant's 
Orave),  with  two  conspicuous  standing  stones  within  a  few  yards  of  it. 

We  then  crossed  the  ridge,  and  on  the  descending  slope  passed  over  a 
broad  belt  of  angular  stones,  heaped  together  pell-mell  in  the  most  fan- 
tastic manner.  Underneath  some  of  the  larger  masses  were  roomy  and 
well-sheltered  cavities,  which,  Mr  Haldane  suggested,  might  have  been 
utilised  in  former  ages  as  human  habitations.  But. as  no  evidential 
materials  bearing  on  the  point  were  available,  cadit  qucestio.  After 
traversing  this  stony  zone  we  came,  just  at  its  western  margin,  to  the 
so-called  "  Giant's  Garden,"  the  goal  of  the  day's  journey. 

The  salient  features  of  the  situation  were  readily  discernible  under 
the  guidance  of  Mr  Haldane,  who  had  already  made  himself  conversant 
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with  tbera  bj  a  few  preliTcinary  excavations.  With  the  aid  of  the 
accompanying  sketch  plan  (fig.  1)  tlie  main  facts  will  be  easily  under- 
st<:JCMi  without  having  recourse  to  mu<'b  <1escTiptive  detail. 


Fig.  L  Flan  of  structure  called  Giftnt^a  Garden. 

{1)  The  first  thing  that  caught  the  eye  waa  an  irregular  circle  of 
rough  s tunes,  whicJi  at  some  former  period  had  evidently  l^een  an  euclos^ 
ing  wall.  The  area  thus  circumscribed  (K  K)  measured  30  paces  bj  29 
paces,  and  lay  in  a  alight  hollow,  with  a  considerable  slope  and  sunnj 
expoaure  to  the  south-eaat* 
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(2)  On  the  north-west  margin  the  ground  stood  on  a  higher  level 
than  the  surface  of  the  enclosed  area,  and  here  Mr  Haldane  recognised  the 
ruins  of  four  underground  huts  (ABC  D).  The  first  (A)  communicated 
by  a  small  passage  with  the  second  (B),  from  which  access  was  got  to  the 
third  (C)  by  a  similar  opening.  The  fourth  hut  (D)  appeared  to  be 
isolated. 

(3)  Inside  the  enclosed  area,  and  over  the  space  adjoining  the  huts 
A,  B,  and  C,  there  were  the  remains  of  a  horseshoe-shaped  wall,  cover- 
ing a  space  15  by  16  feet,  but  so  dilapidated  as  to  give  no  indications  of 
its  purpose.  Here,  after  removing  away  a  heap  of  stones,  we  found 
traces  of  a  passage  into  the  first  hut  (A). 

Mr  Haldane  had  previously  cleared  out  the  debris  from  the  huts  B  and  C, 
but  no  relics  of  any  kind  were  found  in  them.  Of  these  huts  B  was  the 
largest,  measuring  7  feet  in  length,  3  feet  6  inches  in  width,  and  about  5 
feet  in  depth.  Their  walls  were  built  of  dry  stones  of  moderate  size, 
none  of  them  approaching  Cyclopean  dimensions,  but  the  roofs  had  fallen 
in.  Whether  the  latter  were  constructed  with  a  vaulted  roof  on  the  bee- 
hive principle  there  was  no  direct  evidence  to  show,  but  if  slabs  large 
enough  to  form  transverse  lintels  had  been  used,  none  were  found — a  fact 
which,  seeing  that  stones  were  not  likely  to  have  been  removed  for 
modern  building  purposes,  suggests  that  the  former  was  the  method 
adopted.  In  1898  C  was  covered  with  heather  and  the  roof  whole. 
Two  boys,  dancing  on  the  top,  caused  the  roof  to  fall  in. 

The  chief  archajological  value  of  Mr  Haldane's  discovery  lies  in  the 
fact,  which  has  been  undoubtedly  established,  that  here  we  have  a  group 
of  underground  small  chambers  associated  with  a  circular  enclosure  of 
undressed  stones  above  ground.  Possibly  the  huts  were  the  habitations 
of  a  pastoral  family,  while  the  adjacent  enclosure  served  as  a  pen  for 
their  cattle. 

II.  TJie  Roer  Structure. 

Next  day  the  scene  of  our  operations  was  on  the  north  side  of  a  small 
loch  from  which  the  Roer  Bum  issues,  and  about  a  mile  to  the  west  of 
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and  Mr  Haldane  are  more  inclined  to  think  it  had  originally  no  roof, 
groun<ling  their  opinion  on  the  fact  that  the  stones  were  not  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  form  such  a  roof.  From  the  ruinous  condition 
of  the  building  it  appeared  to  me  that  its  demolition  was  the  deliberate 
work  of  men's  hands,  as  not  onl}'  the  roof  of  the  central  area  (if  it 
had  one)  but  all  the  lintels  over  the  recesses  (except  one  which  was 
considered  to  be  in  situ  at  the  inner  end  of  chamber  G)  had  been 
removed.     Some  of  the  stones,  especially  the  more  selected  specimens, 
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fn^r«nce 
Fig.  2.  Plan  of  the  Roer  Structure. 


such  lis  those  wliicli  formed  the  roofing  and  lintels,  might  have  been 
carried  away  after  its  demolition.  Moreover,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
what  object  on<'  could  have  in  making  such  an  elaborate  structure, 
with  a  guard-chamber  and  sleeping-berths,  had  the  central  area 
remained  an  open  court  like  the  interior  of  the  brochs.  On  either 
supposition,  there  must  have  ])een  more  stones  utilised  in  its  original 
structure  than  are  now  visible  on  its  ruined  site. 
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MwA  'At  first  sight  strange  to  iind  so  much  mud  in  tho  interior 
ling,  Bui,  considering  the  altored  conditions  of  its  pn^stMit 
Ivifonment,  this  feature  may  l)e  acrountt»d  for  by  the  fact  tliat 
lire  had  heen  originally  built,  and  even  had  Wcomo  a  ruin, 
[  |K?nt  hcul  taken  complete  possession  of  the  locality.  Without 
action  of  tho  peat,  the  site  wouhl  hav«^  been  prat^tically  (piite 
also  inclined  to  think,  but  without  Iwing  able  to  give  any 
ilila  evidence  in  support  of  this  opinion,  that  the  abnormal  growth 
^n  thi^  diE^tmtisa  comparatively  recent  phenomenon,  and,  for  this 
refrain  from  speculating  on  the  antiquity  of  this  curious  Htrueture, 
^l^und  that,  since  it  became  a  ruin,  it  has  become  Kubm(*rg(*d  in 
tig  in^i  t<3  the  extent  of  two  or  three  feet.  The  Drumkt^Iin  W(M«len 
Ltd  in  County  Donegal,  Irelancl,  which  contained  a  stone  axe, 
!  buried  in  peat  to  the  depth  of  16  feet  above  its  roof,  which  being  *.) 
above  a  wooden  flooring  (Lake  DweliiTiga  of  hlHropn^  j».  .'J92),  made 
total  growth  of  peat  since  the  hut  was  t»rected  not  1(»hh  than  25  fe«t. 
Thf^  jitibjoined  plan  of  the  lioer  structure  by  the  lion.  «lohn 
^Jftsromby,  who  subsequently  completeil  the  investigation,  though 
4wn  to  e^ale^  only  represents  the  inner  contour  of  the  enclosure,  and 
JitM'*Tf^ir>n«^  iind  i>osition  of  a  number  of  small  covereil  receHMim 
which  entered  from  it  int<j  the  substance  of  the  surrounding  wjill,  as 
the  superincumbent  moss  and  heather  had  not  been  removed  from  the 
entire  area  of  the  mound.  The  thickness  of  the  enclosing  wall  varied 
considerably,  but  in  one  particidar  f)lace  I  ascertained  that  it  wim  from 
4  to  5  feet.  From  the  disUd  ends  of  the  recessi*H  it  woidd,  of  course, 
be  much  less.  The  central  space  was  irregularly  circidar,  having  a 
diameter  of  about  8i  feet.  As  the  dimensions  of  the  rec.eHHeH  and 
other  important  structural  details  are  (Mirefully  recorded  in  >fr 
Abercromby's  supplemenUiry  notice  of  this  structure,  it  in  unnecesMnry 
to  repeat  them  here. 

The  opinion  which  I  formed  ut  the  time  of  my  hurri<Ml  inveHtigii- 
tion  of  the  Koer  structure  was  that  it  ha<l  Inien  roofed  (ifi  the  liee- 
hive  method,  but,  as  will  Ik;  sf;en  in  the  ws^jue],  \nA\\  Mr  Aliereromby 
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lie  mfiasuted  by  metttia  of  a  stick,  as  it  is  choked  up  with  stones-     TIk* 
wall  l>ehimi  it  reaeh(?s  Ijack  for  U  feet. 

The  inniile  face  of  the  walls,  especifiUy  in  G  H,  is  weli  built  of  goad 
si3c»l  stones^  but  is  i>acked  behind  with  loose  stones,  Tlie  wall  between 
Al  is  liwjsely  built,  is  only  tibout  three  stones  thick,  and  was  con- 
siderably daiuiigied  by  one  of  tlje  workmen.     T!ie  walls  of  G,  except  st 


FJg.  S.  Chiinb«f  witU  LiDtei  Stotif  in  the  Kotr  Struelure. 

the  south-east  end,  and  of  the  mljoining  passage^  are  only  a  f«w  inches 
above  the  ground,  and  apparently  only  one  or  two  sUmes  thick. 

It  was  impossible  to  clear  out  thoroughly  the  interior  space  F,  on 
accoytit  of  several  very  large  stones  which  could  not  be  removed.  But 
there  seemed  to  be  no  paving  at  the  bottom,  and  digging  a  few  inches 
down  brought  up  peaty  water. 
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No  traces  whatever  were  found  of  human  occupation  or  of  interment. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  enough  stones  had  not  been  removed  from  the 
central  space  F,  with  its  span  of  8  feet  7  inches,  to  have  constructed  a 
beehive  roof,  and  so  I  am  inclined  to  suppose  it  was  or  might  have  been 
hypsBthral.  The  recesses  were  certainly  roofed,  but  not  the  roughly- 
circular  enclosure  F.  If  this  is  so,  a  structure  of  this  character  is  an 
early  one  in  the  series  that  gradually  led  up  to  the  broch,  with  its 
hypsethral  central  enclosure. 

III.  A  Tliird  Group  of  Stone  Huts. 

On  the  return  journey  we  deviated  a  little  from  the  direct  path  so  as 
to  inspect  another  group  of  small  huts,  which  in  some  respects  re- 
sembled those  at  the  "Giant's  Garden."  One  of  these,  which  before 
excavation  had  the  appearance  of  a  small  cairn  of  stones,  had  been 
already  cleared  out  by  Mr  Haldane,  but,  like  all  the  others  of  its  kind 
hitherto  explored  in  this  barren  district,  it  yielded  no  relics.  A  few 
yards  from  the  explored  hut  there  was  a  circumscribed  area  containing 
transported  stones,  which,  on  careful  inspection,  were  found  to  be  the 
ruins  of  several  huts  connected  together  by  drain-like  passages,  so  small 
that  if  they  were  intended  to  give  access  to  human  beings,  it  would  tax 
the  ingenuity  of  most  men  of  the  present  day  to  wriggle  through.  The 
group  occupied  a  slight  elevation,  and  appeared  to  have  been  built 
partly  above  and  partly  below  ground. 

From  the  above  facts  it  will  be  seen  that  in  this  part  of  the  Main- 
land of  Shetland,  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  few  square  miles,  there 
were  at  least  three  different  groups  of  stone  huts  constructed  riiore  or 
less  underground,  and  probably  roofed  on  the  beehive  method — an 
architectural  system  formerly  common  in  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  is 
probable  that,  owing  to  the  absence  of  forests,  this  system  lingered  on  in 
these  northern  regions  long  after  it  was  superseded  elsewhere  in  Scot- 
land by  the  use  of  timbers  in  the  construction  of  dwelling-houses. 

That  the  principles  adopted  in  the  construction  of  these  primitive 
dwellings  are  capable  of  producing  more  imposing  results  we  have  ample 
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.uiiins  of  which  are  so  abundantly  found 

r--irded  as  the  highest  outcome  of  their 

•  -cone  buildings.     A  l)eehive  chamber  on 

.>;ructed  under  ground,  or  within  a  massive 

f  earth,  because  the  pressure  of  the  surround- 

..  7s}  |)re\XMit  the  stones  from  falling  inwards. 

.::ii;  stones  must  l)e  counterpoised  by  at  least  a 

r  T»ressure,  the  perpendicular  direction  of  which 

•  ■:  of  the  chamber.     Hence  the  beehive  chaml)er 

-  ^ !;.  if  correctly  built,  never  falls  in  until  the  sur- 

':"-Mes  away.     The  discovery  of  underground  dwell- 

vrotective  enclosures  alx)ve  groimd  seems  to  me  to 

.  u;:cal  imi>ortance,  inasmuch  as  it  suggests  that  this 

:;   of   two  protective   methods   was   formerh'  widely 

.t'   British  Isles.     That  the  fact  has  not  hitherto  l)een 

^     ^  '-r'  t^xplained  by  the  readiness  with   which  the    al)Ove- 

:v>  ct»uM  ])e  removed,  in  the  interests  of  agriculture  or 

.  >i         . :.  I  ho  system  Iu'l^mu  to  be  superseded  by  crannogs,  moated 

^    ^  :  .tTm«>re  convenient  habitations.     In  these  circumstances  the 

.  ^    V    :  ::u'  underground  dwellings,  such  as  are  now  and  again  found 

^..\;  l.jnds,  having  lost  their  superficial  landmarks,  would  in  the 

><.     :  .,  tVw  gtMiorations  be  entirely  lost  sight  of.     In  Ireland,  where 

^     .:-;:■.{*>  an*  by  no  moans  uncommon,  they  are  often  found  inside 

^      .  rVTtis  raths,  an<l  other  analogous  enclosures.     Although  the  present 

.;i:.i  iro  insuthcient  to  formulate  any  generalisation  on  the  subject,  it  is 

^.'^  s.iKt'  that  th(i  al)ove  facts  should  be  recorded,  so  as  to  be  accessible 

;»•  .,:•.■  luVi^K'gists  interosted  in  this  o]>scure  class  of  antiquarian  remains. 
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VIII. 

NOTICE  OF  SOME  ANCIENT  BURIALS  IN  ORKNEY. 
By  M.  M.  CHARLESON,  F.S.A.Scot. 

Grave  mounds  are  very  numerous  in  the  Orkney  islands;  in  fact 
they  may  be  regarded  as  a  prominent  feature  of  the  landscape,  but  I 
do  not  know  that  an  exhaustive  examination  of  them  would  prove  as 
interesting  as  one  might  imagine.  I  have  come  to  this  conclusion 
from  the  fact  that  having,  a  few  years  ago,  opened  a  numl)er  of 
barrows  in  the  parish  of  Birsay,  they  were  found  to  contain  only 
deposits  of  incinerated  bones,  with  cairns  over  them,  or  in  small  cists. 
Not  one  of  those  examined  revealed  an  unburnt  burial.  The  only 
feature  of  more  than  passing  interest  was  the  presence  in  one  of 
these  cairns  of  a  rude  stone  implement,  examples  of  which  have  })een 
frequently  found  in  the  islands,  generally  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
This  implement  runs  from  10  or  more  inches  in  length,  3  to  4  inches  in 
breadth,  and  1  to  2  inches  in  thickness,  the  ends  \mng  rounded. 
Hitherto,  the  period  to  which  this  implement  may  ]>elong  has  l>een 
matter  for  conjecture,  but  the  discovery  to  which  I  have  alluded  would 
seem  to  show  that  it  was  either  contemporaneous  with,  or  anterior  to, 
the  time  when  burial  by  cremation  was  in  vogue ;  in  other  words,  the 
implement  found  in  the  Birsay  mound  may  have  l)een  used  by  the 
people  who  erected  the  barrow,  or  it  was  picked  up  as  an  ordinary  stone 
and  thrown  in  along  with  the  d(^*bris  over  the  deposit  of  burnt  Iwnes. 
Here  and  there,  however,  throughout  the  group,  burial  mounds  of  consider- 
able size  are  met  with,  and  these  are  generally  found  to  lie  more  produc- 
tive than  the  smaller  variety. 

About  a  year  ago  I  investigattid  a  burial  in  Harray  which  consisted 
of  a  large  cist,  the  axis  of  which  ran  H.E.  and  N.W.,  and  which 
measured  33  inches  in  length,  22  inches  in  width,  and  28J  inches 
in  depth.  When  openeil,  noma  time  1)efore  I  had  an  opjiortunity 
of  examining   it,    the  cist  was  found  U>  c^^ntain  a  human  skeleton  in 
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-»  .iiii'iling  and  suKscqiient  exfwijur*  r>?'iTjce<l 
.  ..i.uiceil   stiito   ill   which    I    (omzA   :hem. 

r.   was    intact,  and    this  was  >u>-ni:tieJ 

■  :.  ->r,    C.'anihridj^'i?,    who   gave    i:    is    his 

-  :.. tt  of  a  niah'  nf  advanced  a^r.  "•■ii  its 

:.is  ^'ivinj^  nicaatirement'*.     The  index  «■£ 

V  v-i  cnnsidorcd  to  be  al)ont  80,  warraiitinv' 

...:".nn  was  ref<*rablo  to  the  second  imrniin^- 


.  '.istrial  n-lic  accompanying  the  remains  was 

■. .    .  whirh  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  skek'ton. 

!:■     -    far  as  I  kn<»w,  that  a  whorl  has  l.H?en  found 

:.  with  a  hmial  ;  iiidiM'd,  at  the  present  moment. 

'■  ■^:   .:.-iance  in  Srotlaud  in  which  such  a  discovery 

.-.  ii-'wovi-r,  Ikmmi  found  with  a  burial  at  Weaver- 

■■....■■,    '  L'Ti*  a  ));irrnw,  <*xaniin(Ml  by  Canon  (Jreeuwell,  was 

.■    ,...■.:■.  '11  of  niu»  niijib-  out  of  clay. 
...  :   :--::iu'  discovery   in  the  matter  of   grave  goods  was 

...  .:.  ::n'  coiirsi*  of  last  summer.     A  large  mound  in  a 

....      ^  ...   Nv.i-*  niM'iiecr  by  a  farmer  who  wished  to  settle  the 

.,_^.    ,     v;-^"      :   «*'•    -i"*^   lb»*    mound,   whidi    he  knew  to  be  artiticial, 
......  _    \alu:»blf.      rnfortunately,    I   did  not   hear    of    the 

,    .    ..    V      ,    :  ^^  1^  b.-iiiLT  c.irried  out,  but  I   afterwards  obtiiined  a 
.  ^  •  'f    th«'    burial,    and    a    view    of    the    «'rave    i^oikU 

M,';ii  .  ..      ■  .  c-  V 

1  ,    ^...  ^  ...  ;..   .:,  wiijili   .ire    of   .1  highly  interesting  character.     The 

]  ,,T.-,    V  .-    .-   •   ■riUi:ition,  and  the  dej)osit  of  burnt  bones  was  ft.iund 

\  r\    ;..;      •:■■•■■•     "^    ^''^'    Juound,    along    with    two    fine    l)owl-shaped 

1,^  . .      >  .  :  ^   "^  '■-  ^yV*'  (*'?-'•  U?  'iii  amber  wlmrl,  a  bone  (?)  annlet,  ami  a 

.    .     '      ■  ■   ■...-.■  i»iii.      When  found,  tiie  brooches  were  9  inches  a]»art, 

,, :  .■      .•;.  :     ■  if.'ts  writ'  in  close    proximity  to  them.     In  size  and 

-.  :':.c  brooches  are  i)ra(ti<'allv  id«Mitical,  and  there  can  be  no 

»>::■.»  ■■■    ' ..." 

;.-."•  :'.:'.  :'.;^  ':'*'lon.Lr'*d   lo  t)U<!  individual,  whose  Injdy  was  consumeil 

■  British  Barroirs,  pn.  116,  196.  _ 
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on  the  funeral  pyre.  Each  brooch,  whitli  it;  convex  exfcernnlly  aiul  itnu- 
tmvc  iuternally,  ineiLsures  4  inches  in  l«ingtli,  2h  inclies  in  bread tli,  iinil 
1|  iutihestin  height  in  the  eeiitre.  The  binly  of  the  bi-oixh  is  i^it*lile, 
coiiaistiug  of  an  outer  and  finely  decoi'ated  ehell  (if  luiiss  o(>en-work 
plaeed  over  sin  innur  sliell  of  brass,  which  ia  plain,  and  no  doubt 
originiilly  highly  polished  on  the  upper  surface,  so  tliat  the  iKthe^iiwl 
surface  would  appear  through  the  open-work  above  it.  The  ujip^r 
shell  is  divided  into  four  dianiond<shaped  spaces,  Ixjiniered  by  lujpierced 


Fig.  1.  Bron/e  Bowl-ahipwl  Uroocb  oC  Viking  tyi»e. 

bands,  which  have  a  alight  lineal  onmmentaUnn,  The  nngleK  of 
each  diamond-shaped  9|mce  have  knobs,  pierced  in  four  places.  Each 
space  is  pierced  throughout,  the  i>rnauientatit>n  consisting  of  conilniuitiohi^ 
of  straight  lines.  The  Ijorder  of  th*'  inner  shell,  agsdii,  is  spacjnl  jiiid 
ornamented  with  alternating  crosses  aud  eombinations  of  straight  liru*s. 
Only  one  of  the  brooches  had  the  pin,  which  is  of  iron,  intaft,  and 
seems  to  have  l>een  fastened  in  niucli  tlie  ^ame  way  as  tlie  mixlern 
brooch,  a  brass  catch  projecting  from  the  conca^n'ty  of  tlie  shell  to 
receive  the  point  of  the  pin,  Adhering  to  tlie  pin,  one  could  dis- 
tinctly see  a  fragment  of  cloth,  whielj  on  exatuinatinn  1  took  to  be 
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linen,  tlio  texture  l)cing  extremely  tine.     On  the  whole,    the  brooches 
when  in  use  nnist  have  ^one  fur  to  enhance  the   ap])earance  of  their 
owner,  who,  there   can    be    no   doubt,  was   a  woman.      In    the    words 
of  Dr  Anderson,^  *' As  the  sword  is  the  most  characteristic  object  among 
the  grave  j^oods  of  the  man,  tlie  brooch  is  also  the  most  charactenstie 
object   amonj^  the  j^rave  j;o<m1s  of   the  woman.     The  brooch    which  is 
constiintly   found    in  these  interments  in   Norway  is   a    most    peculiar 
ornament.     It  is  always  of  }>ras.s,  massive,  oval  and  bowl-shaped  in  form, 
and  is  distinguished  from  all  other  bi-ooches  that  are  known,  not  only 
of    this,  but  (^f   every  other  area   and   every  other   time,  by  the    fact 
that  it  is  an  article  of  personal  adornment  which  (thougli  as   capable   of 
lM>ing  used  singly  as  any  other  form  of  fibula  might  be)  is  almost  never 
found  singly,  but  constiintly  occurs  in  pairs,  the  one  being  usually  an 
almost  exact  duplicate  of  the  other.     This  singular  type  of    l>rooch  is 
the  sj)ecial  ornament  of   the  female  dress  which  prevailed  in   Norway 
during   the    last   three  centuries   of   their   heathen   period.     It    diflTeis 
entirely  from  the  tyi)es  that  preceded  it  and  succeeded  it ;  and  it  differs 
as  completely  from  the  types  of  the  Later  Iron  Age  in  all  other  European 
countries."      The   amber   whorl  (tig.  2)   is  very  pretty,  and  nifasiires 
1  inch  in  diameter,  being  fully  i  inch  thick.     The  bone  (?)  armlet  (fig.  3) 
which  acconqjanied  the  burial  is  2J  inches  in  inner  diameter  and  J  inch 
thick.      It  is  well  made,  and  when  polished  would  make  a  very  present- 
able ornament. 

Ancient  inhabited  sites  have  not  unfrecjuently  given  us  human  crania, 
but  they  have  not  n<*cessjirily  any  connection  with  the  sites  which  may 
have  been,  and  in  many  cases  were,  used  as  places  of  interment,  the 
mounds  covering  the?  ruins  being  as  serviceable  for  sepulture  as  any 
which  could  have  been  raised  for  the  purpose. 

In  this  connection  1  examined  in  1898  an  ancient  inhabited  site 
in  the  West  Mainland,-  and  near  which  a  human  cranium  in  gocnl 
jireservation  was  found.     There  was  nothing,  however,  in  the  circiim- 

'  Scutlnmi  in  Pmjan  Times. — The  Iron  Age,  p.  34. 
-  Pnic.  S(n'.  Anf.  Scot.,  vol.  xxxii.  p.  322. 
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stances  atteiuliug  the   discovery   of  the  aktiU  which  would  necessarily 

associate  it  with  tlie  building  brought  to  light,  but  that  it  was  of  con- 
siderabk  antiquity  I  have  no  doubt.  The  cranium  was  .subsequently 
submitted  to  Mr  Janie^  Simpon,  New  Utiivemty»  Fkiinburgh^  who  gave 
it  as  liis  opinion  that  the  specimen  resembled  the  typical  Scandinavian 
form* 


FigB.  2  and  3.  Whtrl  of  Amber  atid  Armlet  ot  Bone  (f ). 


Sometime  after  the  discovery  of  the  skull  another  cranium  (fig,  4)  in 
capital  fircservation  was  found  at  the  same  sitCi  and  submitted  to  me  for 
tixamination.  I  forwarded  the  Bkull  to  Professor  Macaliater,  wlm 
favoured  me  with  tiie  folliiwing  report  thereon  ; — "A  strongly-built  male 
hrejidthxlOO 


skull,  long-beaded  findex 


70*19  J.     In  this  it  agreee  with 


length 
the  older  Orcadian  skulla  deeeribed  by  Garson,^  and  ditfers  from  the  later 
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*'The  spocimon  is  a  very  broken  thin  calvaria,  probably  of  a  female, 
with  an  index  of  about  76.  Skulls  of  this  index  are  generally  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  second  race.  The  fragments  of  the  long  bones  are  too 
imperfect  to  help  us  accurately  to  deduce  the  stature.  As  near  as  can 
be  estimated,  the  femur,  which  is  most  complete,  probably  Ijeloiiged  t<:» 
a  person  of  5  feet  2  inches.  It  looks  as  if  it  lielonged  to  the  skull 
submitted,  but  it  is  so  much  weather-worn  that  it  is  impossible  to  l>e 
definite."  Alon^  with  the  skeleton  was  found  a  large  bronze  pin, 
which  must  originally  have  measured  at  least  6J  inches  in  length,  but 
which  is  now  oidy  5^  inches,  the  point  having  been  broken  off  bv  the 
finder,  who,  I  understand,  wished  to  4iscertain  the  metal  of  which  the 
ornament  was  constructed,  hoping,  no  doubt,  that  it  would  be  of  more 
valuable  material  than  bronze.  The  ring  through  the  top  of  tlie  pin 
also  was  broken  when  1  got  the  pin,  but  it  was  whole  when  found. 
The  head  of  the  pin  is  flat,  and  cut  into  facets.  For  a])out  three-quarters 
of  its  length  the  pin  is  round,  but  towards  the  point  it  has  l>een 
flattened  out. 
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Borthwick,  Midlothian,  Fragment  of  Cross-shaft  from 
Borthwick  Arms  at  Pinkie  House, 
Borye  Castle,  .... 

BotKain^  in  the  Island  of  Lewis, 
Both  on  Eilean  Fear  Chroithir,    . 
-   — at  Garry- na-hine,  . 

Glen  Marstaig, 

-  Loch  Clioirigerod,  Lewis, 
—  Locli  a'  Sguir, 
Bothwell,  Arms  of  Karl,  at  Pinkie  House, 
Bottle-stamp,  *'  Inverugie,*' 
Bower,  Drowning  of  the  Minister  of, 
Howermwdden.  Bronze  Pin  from  Broch  at, 
Boyd    (W.),    Bequest   of   a  Collection   of  AntiquiticK  from 
District  by,  . 

Lighting  Appliances,  etc.,  Bequeathed  by, 

Bogton,  Dean  Valley,  Wilts,  Beaker  from. 

Bracer  found  at  Aldbourne, 

Bracers  of  Stone  or  Bone,  .... 

Bnindon  Fields,  Sutfolk,  Beaker  from,    . 

lirass,  Knocker  of.  Bequeathed  by  Sheriff  Thoms, 

Hrotnch  Bhim,         ..... 

P»redie,  King  of  the  Picts, 

Brenley,  Kent,  Beaker  from, 

Brigantia,  Coins  and  Inscriptions  of, 
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Brigantes,  Forts  of  the,      .... 

Territory  of  the,     . 

Britain,  Early  Roman  Writera  on  Harvesting  Methods 
Brittany,  Bronze  Blade  from. 
Broad  Down,  Honiton,  Devon,  Beaker  from,    . 
Broch  of  Burrian,  Sculptured  Stone  from, 

in  Caithness,  Donation  of  a  Clay  Jar  from  a, 

at  The  Laws,  Iron  Pin  from  the, 

King- Brooch  from, 

at  Tirefour,  Island  of  Lismore,    . 

at  Glenbe^,  .... 

Brochs,  Donation  of  Ninety-four  large  Photographs  of, 
Bronze,  Armlet  of,  —Presented,    . 

from  Rogart, 

from  Seafield, 

Armlets  of,  . 

Five  Axes  of,  found  at  the  *'  Maidens," 

Axes  of,  from  Lhanbryd, — Purchased,  . 

Blade  of,  from  Lozere, 

from  Pile,  Sweden, 


Chisel  of,  from  Dumfries, 

Flanged  Axe  of,  from  Meigle, 

Fragments  of  a  Blade  of,  found  at  Glenforsa, 

Mould  for  casting  Pins  of, 

Pin  of,  from  Bowermadden, 

from  Gallanach, 

from  Scalpsie  Tumulus,  . 

Pins  of,  with  Enamelled  Heads, 

the  probably  Oldest  Type  of  Pottery  of  the  Age  of, 

Penannular  Ring  of,         . 

Rings  of,      .  . 

Two  Types  of  Daggers  of, 

Broomend,  Inverurie,  Aberdeenshire,  Beaker  from. 
Brooch  of  Copper,  Donation  of  a, 

of  Silver,  Donation  of  a,    . 

of  Viking  Type  from  Orkney, 

Btough  (Anavio),  Derbyshire,  Slab  with  Roman  Inscription 
Brougham,  Penrith,  Westmorland,  Beaker  from, 
Broussa,  Threshing-Sledges  made  at, 

Quartz  Flakes  from. 

Brown  (Robert),  Monument  at  Glencorse  to, 
Brownhead,  Arran,  .... 

Bruchag,  Bute,  Urn  said  to  have  been  found  at, 
Bruce  (John),  Donation  by, 
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Caithne&s  Cathedral, 


Bruce  (I^y  Margaret),     ....... 

Bryce  (Dr  T.  H. ),  Excavation  of  Cairns  and  Tumuli  in  Bute,  by, 

Report  on  the  Human  Remains  found  in  the    Morednn 

Cist,  by, 

Buchan,  Distribution  of  Cairns  and  Circles  in, 

Lungley  in,  .... 

Buckie,  Bantfshire,  Benker  from, 

Bunrannoch,  Armlet  of  Bronze  found  at,  .  . 

Burials,  Whorls  found  with,        ..... 
Bute,  Analy.sis  of  Data  yielded  by  Explorations  in,    . 

Cairns  and  Tumuli  in,  explored  by  T.  H.  Bryce,  M.D., 

Cairns  with  Short  Cists  in,         .... 

Carnbaan,  in  S.  Lenihuline  Wood,  in,  . 

Chamber  called  Michael's  Grave  in,  after  excavation, 

Chambered  Cairns  in,       . 

Corriegills  Pitchstone  found  in  Sepulchral  Chambers  in, 

Grouping  of  Sepulchral  Structures  in  the  Island  of, 

Map  of  the  Island  of,         . 

The  Marquess  of,    . 

MS.  History  of, 

Records  of  Prehistoric  Remains  in  various  localities  in, 

View  of  MichaePs  Grave  in, 

BtUhailt,  a  Recess,  ..... 

Butt  of  Lewis,  the  ...... 

Cagailt^  a  Hearth,  .  •  .... 

Caikmuir  Hill,  liortliwick,  Midlothian,  Beaker  from. 
Cairn  at  Crookahill,  Donation  of  Human  Hair  from  a, 

in  Circle  near  Garry-na-hine, 

near  Ardbeg,  Bute,  Remains  of, 

removed  from  Br uchag,  Bute,    . 

Cairnbaan,  Cup-  and  King- marked  Rock  at, 

Dunamaraig,  near,  .... 

Cairn  Catto,  Longside,       ..... 
Cairn  Circle  at  White  Cow  W^ood, 

Cairnhill  of  Bruxie,  Donation  of  an  Axe  of  Granite  from, 
Cairnie,  Huntly,  Aberdet-nshire,  Beaker  from. 
Cairns,  Chambered,  in  Island  of  Bute,   . 

at  Knapperty  Hillock, 

Cairns  with  Short  Cists,  Bute,     .... 

Cairny-whing,         ... 

Caithness,    ....... 

Beehive  Building  described  by  Pennant  in. 
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Callachally,  Glenforsa,  Mull,  Beaker  from,  .....  343 
Callander  (J.  Graham),  Notice  of  a  Stone  Mould  by,  .  .  .  487-505 
Calleriiish,  Concentric  Circles  near,         ......    189,190 

Calverley(Rev.  W.  S.), 421 

Camelon,  Altar  from,  149 

Bead  from,  149 

CamerariuB,  Calendar  of  David,               ......  447 

Campbell   (Miss  C.    S.),    Discovery  of  Cup-marked   Kock  at  Kilmichael 

Glassary  by,         .                                                           .  143 

(Rev.  Duncan),      .           .                       .....  127 

Campbeltown,  Cemetery  of  Relief  Seceders  at,  .                                               .  101 

Cambusmore,  Dornoch,  Sutherland,  Beaker  from,        ....  338 

Candlestick  Lamp,  Donation  of  a,            ......  253 

Canon  Greenwell,  Notice  of  Duntroon  by,          .....  217 

Caol  Scotnish,  Fort  near,               .                       .                        .  *          .  239 

Capitals,  Carved  Norman,  in  Hobkirk,              .....  416 

Caps  or  Bowls  of  Wood,  Donation  of  two,          .....  258 

Caputh,  Perthshire,            ........  82 

Carestown,  Deskford,  Banffshire,  Beaker  from,             ....  344 

Carlisle,  Beaker  from,        ........  340 

Carmichael  (Alexander),  V&\yer  on  Agrestic  Customs  of  the  Outer  Hebrides 

by,                        .........  179 

Carnbaan,  Bute,  Description  by  Blain  of,          ....           .  27 

Description  by  Dr  Hewison  of,             ....  28 

Description  by  John  Mackinlay  of,       ...           .  28 

Dimensions  of,      ......           .  30 

Plan  of  Cell  in, 32 

Sketch  Plan  of 29 

S.  Lenihuline  Wood,        ......  27 

View  of  Cist  in,    .....           .  31 

Carnegie  (Lord),      .........  286 

Carradale,  Vitrified  Fort  of, 101 

Cassilis  Arms  at  Pinkie  House,    .                                 .  170 

Castanier  (Prosper),  Histoire  de  Provence^  187 

Castelviel  d*Albi,  Bronze  Blade  from,     ......  360 

eastern,  Wetton,  Staffordshire,  Beaker  from.    .....  327 

Castleacre,  Norfolk,  Beaker  from,  ....  .331 

Castle  Carrock,  Cumberland,  Beaker  from,  344 

Cast  of  a  Cup-  and  Ring-marked  Boulder,  Donation  of  a,       .  412 

Cathania, 446 

Cavalla,  Notes  on  two  Tribula  from,       ......  606 

Trihxda  from,         .......  468 

Cawdor  Castle,  Nairn,  Beaker  from,       .....  346 

Ceann  Thulabhig,  Lewis,                         .                      .  182 
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'  liaj;fiii»l  <.'oiniiii»n.  KMni>or,  I»«?von.  lloaker  frum. 

(  li.'i!in<T>  'CtNir^p  .  on  thf  Karthwork  at  Meikleour. 

I.>v.  A 

. on  I'lvcliaii  StoTio  circles, 

(  'IihiiiImt  in  (ilccknahap  <'airn.  Plan  of  Small.    . 
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<"liun*li  of  St  Tuioo, 

(^hyNau-ttT,  Cornw.ill,  '*  liwhivu"  Dwelling  at. 
('irolf  :iiiil  rndtM;:round  House  near  Dinnet,    . 
IMans  of, 

.It  Dinnt't,  Pavenjent  in, 

near  <  'alli'ini>h. 
-  (J;irry-n;i  liiiir, 
'"iMi  ;ii  Aui'liantiii.',  Skull  tnmi, 

in  Han.iy,  <  Mkii«'\, 

at  Kilniaitin,  Axe  ^Utri^'e^  on  Slab  of, 

at   .M.»ri'dun.  K.j»oit  by  Pr  T.  H.   Uryce  on  the  Human  Remains 
found  in  th<'. 

at  Mount^tuait.  PUn  of. 
-  Skull  froui  the.     . 

in  •  ■  milMan.  I»ute,  \  ii'w  of. 

Ml  (llii  knaKii-  (  aim.  Pi.in  of  Shoit. 

in  S't]|->i«'  rinii'iilu>.  PUn  of. 
Ci-t  i.t  tl.r  Karly  Ii.m  .\:.i'.  at  M.-redun. 
'"it    .it  Au'liaiitirn-.  I'lan^  of.  .  57 

•  .lilhoiiM'  Ke>erv.'ir.  Kx.'Avation  of  Three  L«>ui;. 
'  ia-il,  lii.i;..  Ki:.iiy. 
•  .iiij'.-.vii.  .M  irtiii-i.iwn.  Porst-t.  Reaker  fro:: 
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Clan  Mackay  Society,  •  .  .  . 

Clash farqiihar,  Banchory,  Aberdeenshire,  Beaker  from, 
Clatt,  Stone  Circle  at,        . 
Clay,  Jar  of,  from  a  Broch  in  Caithness, 
Clay-Slate,  Axes  of,  from  Kirton, — Purchased, 

Whorl  of,  from  Delvine, — Purchased, 

Cleaven  Dike,  ..... 

Clifton,  Ponrith,  Westmorland,  Beaker  from, 
Clochforbie,  the  Gray  Stane  of,     . 
Cloth,  fragment  of,  from  Moredun  Cist, 
Cnoc  Dubh,  Lewis,  Both  at,  . 

Coatjou-glas,  Tumulus  at,  ... 

Coffey  (George),        ..... 
Coles  (Fred.  R),  Notice  of  the  Discovery  of  a  Cist  of 
at  Moredun,  by, 

Report  on  the  Stone  Circles  of  the  North 

Collar  from  vStitchell,  I.Ate  Celtic, 
Collairnie  Castle,  Tempera- Paintings  in, 
Collessie,  Fife,  Beaker  from, 

Bronze  Dagger  found  at, 

Comb  of  Bone  from  Orphir 

Communion  Cups  gifted  to  Glencorse  Church,  . 

Cook  (Rev.  R.),  of  Clatt, 

Copper,  Axes  of,       . 

Brooch  of.  Donation  of,     . 

Chisels  of,  in  Spain, 

Daggers  of, 

Cornwall  Wayside  Crosses,  Tradition  about, 
Corran  Ferry,  Inverness-shire,  Beaker  from, 
Corriegills  Pitchstone  found  in  Sepulchral  Chambera  in 
Corryvreckan,  Gulf  of,        .... 
Cortiebrae,  Remains  of  Stone  Circle  at, 
Cortiecram,  the  Gray  Stane  of,     . 

Coulgrein.  Stornoway,  modern  Crofter's  House  at. 

Court  Hill,  Dairy,  Ayrshire,  Beaker  from. 

Cowan,  Grave  at  Glencorse  of  Sir  John, 

Cow  of  Crichie,  the  White, 

Craigbiorach,  Bute,  "  Barrow"  at, 

Craigeiuiv:  Tumulus ^  .... 

Craignish  and  Ballachulish,  reference  to  the  Forts  of, 

Crampits  of  Leather  from  Kill  in, 

Crawford,  Lanarkshire,  Beaker  from, 

Creag  a*  Chapuill,  .... 

Chart  of,     . 
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Creagantairbh,  Ford,  Standing  Stone  at, 

Creagantairbh  Mor, 

Cremation  Burial  at  Kerrycrusoch,  Bute, 

Crescent-sliaped  Blades  of  Flint, 

Grin  an  Loch,  Fort  at  Duntroon,  on, 

Crofter's  House  at  Coulgrein, 

Cross  Sal  tire,  rarity  of,  in  Scotland, 

Cross  at  Balquhidder,  rude  Incised  Patriarchal  at, 

Barvas,        ..... 

Crosses,  Scottish  and  Irish  Patriarchal, 

Crosshouse,  (ilencorse,        .... 

Cross,  Latin,  on  a  Stone  Mould, 

Cross-shaft  from  Borthwick,  Fragment  of, 

Cross-slab  at  Kilniory  Oib, 

Cross-stone  at  Edderton, 

Cruden,  Aberdeenshire,  Beaker  from, 

Kind's  Or.ive  in, 

and  Peterhead,  Group  of  Antiquities  in, 

Cuailean  Hills,  Lewis,  ... 
Culbin  Sands,  ..... 
Stone  Mould  from, 


Culblean  Hill,  .  . 

Alignnjents  of  Stones  on, 

Culbone,  Exmoor,  Somerset,  Beaker  from, 

Culfargie,  Sir  A.  Moncrielf  of, 

Culien,  Bantfshire.  Beaker  from, 

Culioss  Palace,  Tempera- Paintings  in,     . 

Culsh,  Standing  Stones  of, 

Cunningsburgh,  Shetland,  Ogham-inscribed  Slab  from, — Purchased 

Cupar,  Fife,  Donation  of  Relics  from. 

Cup-  and  Ring-marked  Boulder  found  at  Hilton, 

Rock  at  Cairnbaiin, 

Rocks  and  Stonis  in  S.  Argyloshire, 

<./Up-  and  Ring-marks,  absence  of  Tradition  anent, 

Cuj)  carved  in  Rock  at  Dunadd, 

Cup-marked  Rock  discovered  by  Miss  C.  S.  Campbell 

^ut  Kilmichael  Glassary, 

Cup-marks  like  "  Dumbolls"  or  "  Spectacles,*' 
Cu])-marks  on  Monolith,  S.  Argyle, 

-  Pear-hhaped, 

witli  Ducts  or  Channels, 

Cup,  Ornamented,  of  Stone,  from  Balmacaan, — Purchased, 
Curdle  Head,  Lakenheath,  Suffolk,  Beaker  from, 
Cursed  Field,  Ancroft,  Northumberland,  Beaker  from, 
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Da<(ger  of  Bronze  found  at  Avebury, 

found  at  CoUessie, 

found  at  East  Kennet, 

found  at  Linlathen, 

Dagger-blade  of  Iron, — Presented, 
Daggera  of  Hronze,  Tyi>es  of, 

Go|)j)er, 

Dairsie,  Fife,  Beaker  from, 

Dalarassie,  origin  of  the  name, 

Dalcliosnie,  Col.  Jolm  Macdonald  of, 

Dale  Fergusie, 

Dalguise,  Steiiarts  of, 

Dalrittda.  Kingdom  of, 

Dalkeith  Constabulary,  Baton  of,  —Presented, 

Dalrymple  (C.  E.),  Description  and  Plan  of  Stone  Circle  ])y, 

Dame  Agues  Lindsay  and  William  Bruce,  Initials  at  Earlshall  ol, 

Dame  Agnes  Moncrief,  Armorial  Bearings  of, 

"  Danes' Graves."  DriflQeld,  ..... 

Data,  Anthropological,  in  relation  to  Beakers, 

Deans  (.lames),         ....... 

Deans  (Walter),        ....... 

Delft,  Donation  of  a  Table-Salt  of  White  Lambeth,      . 
Delvine,  I*erthshire,  Whorl  of  Clay-slate  from, — Purchased, 
Denhead,  Site  of  Stone  Circle  at,  .  .  . 

Denton,  Lincolnshire,  Beaker  from,         .... 

Derby  and  Stafford,  Beakers  found  in  Counties  of, 
Derbyshire  Lead  Mines,     ...... 

Devana,  supposed  Pictish  Village  of,       . 

Dempster,  Calendar  of  Thomas,  .... 

Dinnet,  on  Deeside,  Exploration  of  Enclosures  and  an  Underground 
near,  ..... 

— ^     —  Charcoal  of  P.  st/lvcstrvi  found  in  Circle  near, 

Chips  of  Flint  found  near,  .... 

Circle  and  Underground  House  near, 

—  -  Enclosures  near,  after  excavation, 

—  —  Glazed  Ware  found  in  Enclosure  near, 

Plans  of  Circle,  etc.  near,  .... 

Diorite,  Rocks  of,  at  Torrabhlarain,        .... 

Disc  of  Chipped  Stone  found  at  Dinnet, 

Dobie  (James),  of  Beith,     ...... 

Dobie  (J.  S.),  Manuscript,  Tour  in  Kintyre  (183S),  Bequeathed  by, 
Dobie  (Wm.),  of  Grange  vale,        ..... 

Documents  relating  to  Lindsay  and  Crawford, 

Donald,  Lord  Keay,  ...... 
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Donations  to  the  Museum  and  Library,  .  .  .98,  149, 

Doorway  in  Dunfermline  Abbey  Church,  Photograph  of  a  Norman, 
Dorcliester,  Dorset,  Beaker  from, 
Douglas  (William),  Earl  of  Morton, 
Dowel,  Sterndale,  Derbyshire,  Beaker  from, 
Driffield,  E.  Riding,  York,  Beaker  from, 

Bronze  Blade  found  at, 

'*  Danes*  Graves''  at, 

Drinking-Cup  or  Beaker  Class  of  Fictilia  in  Britain, 
Druim-nan-Coup,  Battle  of, 
Druim  an  Duin,  Fort  at, 

Entrance  to  Fort  on, 

Drumkelin,  Wooden  Hut  at, 

Druramond,  Armorial  Bearings  of  the  Family  of, 

Drysdale  (Miss),  Donation  of  a  Stone  Ball  by, 

Duke  (Rev.  Dr.  William), 

Dumbarton  Rock,    . 

Dumfries,  Bronze  Chisel  from, 

Dun  a'  Chogaidh,  Tayvallich, 

Dunadd,  Argyleshire, 

Natural  Cleft  at  the  Forts, 

Large  Cup  carved  in  the  Rock  at, 

Description  of  Lower  Fort, 

Description  of  the  Upi)er  Fort, 

Monolith  ntar, 

-  Pavement  and  Well  at, 

Plans  of,       .... 

Footmark  excavated  in  the  Rock  at, 

Remains  of  Wall,    . 

Views  of,      .... 

Dunagoil,  Bute,  .... 
Dunamuck  Fort,  Standing  Stones  near, 
Dun  an  Niglien,  showing  Masonry, 

■  from  the  South, 

Dun  Arnistcan,        .... 

Dun  at  Kannachan, 

Dun  P>araghloum,    .... 

Dun  Harvas, 

Dun  lieag,  Anlnackaig, 

Dun  Bharabliat,       .  . 

Dun  a  Bheallaich,  Tayvallich, 

Dun  Bronaig,  Tayvallich, 

Dun  (jarloway,  .... 

Dun  Chonallaich, 
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Duiidas  (R.), 

Dundee,    Notice  of  Ecclesiastical 
room  of,     . 

Canon  Phelan  of, 

Protocol  Books  of, 

Wedderburnes  of,   . 

Dun  Dubli,  at  Tom  Dow,  Lochgilphead, 
Dun  Feidh,  Argyleshire,    . 
Dunfermline  Abbey, 

Church,  Photographs  of 

Dun  Fheurain,  Gallanach, 

Dun-na-Chaich,  Cruden,  . 

Dun-na-hr.hi, 

"  Dunkerque"  Tombstone  at  Glencorse,  the, 

Dunniore,  Kilmory,  Lochgilphead, 

Dun  Mara,  Sketch  Plan  of, 

I)u7i  Mhir  Choish,   . 

Plan  of,      . 

Dun  Mhuirich,  Loch  Sween, 

Plan  of,       . 

Dun  na  Maraig,  near  Cairn baan, 

Plan  of,      . 

J)uinnflnndh,  a  name  for  Dunadd, 

Dunmore,  at  Dunamuck,   . 

Diinnichen,  King  Egbert  defeated  at, 

Dun  Xicisabhat, 

Dunnottar  Castle,  Gold  Relitjuary  found  in, 

Dunrobin  Castle,     . 

Park,  Sutherland,  Beaker  from, 

Duns  in  Lewis, 

Dunskeig,     .... 

Dun  Stuidh, 

l>nn  T/'toiny 

Duntroon  Castle,     . 

Duntroon,  Notice  by  Canon  Green  well  of, 

Duntroon,  Crinan  Loch,    . 

Durness,  Tomb  of  Mac  Ian  Mor  at, 

Durrington,  Wilts,  Beaker  from, 

Dwellings  in  Jura,  Primitive, 

Dymond  (C.  W.),    . 

Elarl  of  Errol,  Seal  of  the,  on  a  Baton, 
Eiirlsh:)ll,  Temi>era- Painting  at,   . 
Earth-house  at  liarnhill,  Plan  of. 


Music  found  in    the    Burgh    Charter- 


Norman  Doorway,— 
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Earth-house  at  Barnhill,  Views  of,  ....  . 

Notice    of  the    Discovery  of  the    Remains  at    Barnhill,    Perth, 

ofan,         . 
"  Earth -houses  "in  Skye,  ..... 

Eartliwork  called  the  **  Pnetorium,"  Excavation  of,    . 

Plan  of  the,        .... 

East  Barns,  East  Lothian,  Beaker  from,  .... 

East  Kennet,  Wiltshire,  Beaker  from,    ..... 

Bronze  Dagger  found  at,  .... 

Eckford,  Roxburghshire,  Beaker  from,   ..... 
Edderton,  Cross-stone  at,  ...... 

Ross-shire,  Notice  of  the  Discovery  of  Two  Sculptured  Stones  at, 

Sculptured  Stones  at, 

Eddertoun,  Ross-shire,  Beaker  from, 

Edinburgh,  an  Old  Silver  Badge  Prize  of  School  in, 

Eeles(F.  C.) 

Egypt,  Threshing  in,  ...  . 

Eilean  Fear  Chroithir,  Both  on,   . 

na  Circe,  Fort  on,   . 

El  Argar,  Spain,  ... 

Mould  found  at,    . 

Election  ot  Fellows,  .... 

Elgin,  lieaker  from  near,    ....... 

Elliot  (Claude),  of  Harwood,         ...... 

Ellon,  Aberdeenshire,  Beaker  from,         ..... 

and  IJoddam  Railway.       ...... 

Elpliingstouo  (Jane),  Tomb  of,     . 

England,  lIoLi  backed  Monuments  in,      ..... 

Wlioel-cros.^es  in,  .  ...... 

Enclosure  near  Oinnet,  Oritice  in  Wall  of,  .... 

Enclosures  at  Dinuet,  Ground  Plan.s  of,  ...  lO-J, 

and  an  Tnderground  Ilou.se  near  Dinnet,  Exploration  of, 

Errol,  Port,  ......... 

Ei-skine  (.Mrs),  Donation  of  Table-Salt  of  Lambeth  Delft  by. 
Etteri«k  P.ay,  P>iite,  ....... 

Kxciivation  Fund.    ........ 

ofan  Earthwork  called  the  "  Pnetorium  "  at  Meikleour, 

of  Three  Long  Cists  at  Gla.lhouse  Reservoir,  Midlothian,     . 

Fxcavations  on  the  Estate  of  Meikleour,  Perthshire,    . 

,)f  Circular  Enclosures  and  an  L'^nderground  House  near  Dinnet, 

Evangelists,  Painting's  at  Crantully  of  the  Four, 

Evans  (Arthur.,       ........ 

(Sir  John),  on  Use  of  the  Trihnlum,      .... 
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FabncAtor  of  Flint.— B^ixmthed  by  W.  Boyd, 

Fairy  Knoire.  PeD«ir«ich,  Bndg«  of  Allan,  Stirlingshire,  Beakor  from  the, 

Falkland  Palace,  Tempera-Painting  in, 

Farqnhard  of  <.tiImuIscroft,  Arms  at  Pinkie  House  of, 

Fearchar  Fa<iha,       ...... 

Fergan  Well.  ...... 

Fergus.  Son  of  Ere.  ..... 

Fergusmas.  Fair  held  at  Wick, 

Ferguson  (Alexander  .  Tombstone  at  Gleneorse  of, 

Ferguson   Dr  W.),  of  Riumundy, 

Femworihy  Stone  Circle.  Dartmouth.  Deron,  Beaker  from. 

Ferry  Fryston,  W.  KMing,  York,  Beaker  from. 

Fibula  of  Iron  from  the  iloredun  Cist,    . 

Fibnix  of  Iron  found  on  the  iterman  Limes, 

Figheldean,  Wilts,  leaker  from, 

Fimber,  E.  Kiding,  Yorkshire,  Beaker  from,    . 

Fishers*  Tryst,  Gleneorse,  .... 

Fish-hooks  of  Bone,  ..... 

Flakes,  trimmed,  of  Quartz  from  Broussa. 

Flint.  Arrow-heads  of,  from  Aberdeenshire  and  Bantfshire, 

Chips  of,  found  near  IHnnet, 

Collection  of  Implements  of,  from  Stoneykirk, 

Crescent-shaped  Blades  of,  .  .  . 

Fabricator  of.  from  the  Buchan  district, 

Implement  of.  from  Glecknabae, 

Implements  of,  from  Montana,    . 

Knife  and  Scraj^r  of,  frv^m  Hawick, 

Implements  useii  by  savai:es,  set  with, 

Knife  or  Scraper  of.  from  Scalpsie  Tumulu>,    . 

■  and  Stone.  Im{»lements  of,  — lievjueathetl  by  W.  Bovvi 

Notes  on  primitive  Implements  of. 

Flints,  Finds  in  Britain  of  serrated, 

Saw  set  with,  found  at  Polada, 

Folk  ton,  E.  RidiniT.  Yorks,  Beaker  from. 
Food-Yessel  Urns  and  Burnt  Interments, 
Footmark  on  the  Rock  at  Dunadd, 
Ford,  Loch  Awe,      .... 
Forest  of  Harris,  the, 

Formaston,  Aboyne,  Sculptured  Slab  from. 
Forrest  (George  \      .... 

(Rev.  J.),  of  Lonmay. 

Fort  at  Ardifuar.     . 

Plan  of,       . 

at  Baranloisgan, 
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Fort  of  Carradale,    ..... 

on  Druim  an  Duin, 

on  Eilean  na  Circe, 

near  Loch  Michean,  Plan  and  Entrance  to, 

Forteviot,  under  Kenneth  MacAlpin, 

Forts  of  Kilmartin,  Kilmichael  Glassary,  and  North  Knapdale,  Argyle, 

in  Nortli  Knapdale, 

of  South  Argyle,  the  Water  Supply  of  the, 

Foudland  Mould,  Casts  from  Matrices  in  the,    . 

and  *'  Maidens"  Hoard  compared, 

Stone  Mould  found  on  the  Hill  of. 


France  and  Spain,  Bronze  Blades  found  in, 
Fraser  (D.),  Whetstone  of  Quartzite,  Presented  by. 
Freefield,  Aberdeenshire,  Beaker  from, 
Fyrish,  Evauton,  Ross-shire,  Beaker  from, 

Oallanach  Bay,  Argyleshire, 

Bronze  Pin  from,   .... 

Ganton,  E.  Riding,  Yorks,  Beaker  from. 

Garden  (Rev.  Dr  J.),  Description  of  Stone  Circles  by, 

Gardenstown,  ..... 

Bantfshire,  Beaker  from, 

Garry-na-hine,  Lewis,        .... 

Stone  Circles  near, 

Garry -na-Sguir,  Lewis,       .... 

Garson  (Dr.  J.  G.).  Orcadian  Skulls  described  by, 

Garton  Slack,  E.  Riding,  Yorks,  Beaker  from, 

Gauld  ((.;.),  .... 

Gaval,  Remains  of  Stone  (.Urcle  at, 

"Oenounian  Moira/' 

German  Limes,  Imn  Fibulas  found  on  the, 

"  Giant's  Garden,"  Shetland, 

"  Giant's  Grave,"  at  Ilousetter  Loch, 

Giants'  Graves,  Whiting  Bay,  Arran, 

Gibson -Carmichfi el  (Sir  T.  D.),  Donation  of  a  Baton  by, 

Gladstone  (Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.), 

Glaniis  associated  with  St  Fergus, 

Glanyr  Afou,  Denbighshire,  Beaker  from, 

Glecknabae,  Bute,  Cairn  at, 

Plan  of,     . 

Plan  of  Chamber  No.  1  in, 

Plan  of  Small  Chamber  in, 

View  of  Chamber  and  Cist  in, 

View  from  East  of  Portal  Chamber  in. 
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Haldane  (R.  C),  Primitive  Stone  Structures  in  Shetland  discovered  by, 

Halkirk  and  Wick  associated  with  St  Fergus, 

Hamdy  (Ahmed),    . 

Harp,  Purchase  of  Ancient  Scottish, 

Harp,  Ornamentation  on  the  Dalguise,  . 

Har{>oon- heads  of  Bone, 

Harray,  Orkney,  Cist  in,  . 

Harris,  the  Forest  of,  . 

Harvesting  methods  in  Early  Britain, 

Harvey  (Barclay),  of  Dinnet  House, 

Harwood,  Cross-head  at,    . 

Hatton  of  Ardoyne, 

Standing  Stones  of, 

Haverfield  (F.),  on  Julius  Verus,  a  Roman  Governor  of  Britain 
Hawick,  Flint  Knife  and  Scraper  from,  . 

Purchase  of  an  Axe  of  Greenstone  from, 

I*ui  chase  of  Three  Stone  Whorls  from  neighbourhood 


of, 


Hawkfield,  Lesbury,  Northumberland,  Beaker  from. 
Hay  Top  Hill,  Monsal  Dale,  Derbyshire,  Beaker  from, 
Henrietta  Maria,     ...... 

Henry,  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 

IV.  of  France,        ..... 

IJewison  (Rev.  Dr  K.),  Description  of  Carnbaau  by,    . 
Highstead,  Devon.  15eaker  from, 
Hill  (Mrs  I).  O. :,  Donation  of  two  Necklaces  by, 
Hill  of  Fid(l<>s,  Stone  Circle  at.     .... 

of  Works,  (  uithncss.  Donation  of  a  Clay  Jar  from 

Hilton  of  (  .kUioII,  Sculptured  Stone  from, 

Hilton  (;a.•^tl^^  Ko.xltur^hsliirc,  Purchase  of  a  Kapicr  from. 

Hilton,  (Jlai«H,  Donation  of  (Jast  of  a  ("up-  and  Ring-marked 

llistnin'.  ,lr  rroct'nr.e  il'ins  rAntl<iut'tf\       . 

Hitcliam.  Taplow,  liucks,  l)eaker  from. 

Hoard  ot  Roman  (,'oin.s  foun<l  at  Honley, 

Hoare  and  ('unnington,  Beakers  found  by, 

llohkirk,  Carved  Norman  Capitals  and  a  Wayside  Cross  at, 

Hog-ba  ked  Monuments  at  Abercorn  and  Kirknewton, 

Date  of.       ..... 

-  in  England,  .... 

-  at  (Josforth, 

-  in  Scotland,  i.ist  of,  . 

Holyhead  Island,  "  lieehive  "  Dwelling  on, 

Holy  Lucli 

Holyrood  I'alace,  .... 

Honlev,  Hoard  of  Roman  Coins  found  at. 
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Boulder  from 
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Johnston  (A.W.),  Part  of  a  Bone  Comb  and  Bone  Handle,  Presented  by, 

Johnstone,  Tomb  of  Helen,  at  Glencorse, 

Jordanhill,  Meigle,  Ornamented  Flanged  Axe  of  Bronze  from, 

Julius  V'eriis,  a  Roman  Governor  of  Britain, 

Junijier  Green,  Midlothian,  Beaker  from. 

Jura,  Shielings  in, 


by 


Kames  Bay,  Bute, 

Keith,  Tenant  of  Netherton  of  Logie, 

Kemp  (D.  W.),  Tours  in  Scotlaiul  (Pococke's),  edited 

Kenneth  MacAljun,  Forte viot  under, 

Kerrycrusoch,  Bute,  Cremated  Burial  at, 

Kerrylamont,  Bute,  "  Barrows"  at, 

Kerry tonlia,  Bute,  Tumuli  at, 

Kilchattan  Bay,  Bute, 

Kilchouslan,  Stone  Coffin  at, 

Kilchrenan,  Donation  of  a  Copper  Brooch  from, 

Killin,  Leather  Cranipits  from, 

Kilmailie,  Stone  Mould  found  at, 

Kilmichael  Glassary,  recent  Discovery  of  Cup-marked 

Kilmartin,  Axe-Matrices  on  Slab  of  Cist  at, 

■ Kilmichael-CJlassary,  and  North  Knapdale,  the 

Kilniory,  Lochgilphead,  Dunmoreat, 
Kilniory  Oil),  Cross-slab  at,  .  .  . 

Stone  Circle  near, 

Ancient  Well  at, 

Hill,  Bute,  ... 

Kincardine  Castle,  Perthshire,  lieaker  from  near, 

King  (Adam),  ('aleiidar  of. 

King  Egbert  defeated  at  Dunnichen, 

King  Ceorge  L,  Crant  to  the  Earl  of  Sutherland  by, 

King's  Crown,  Site  of  Stone  Circle  at,     . 

-  Grave,  Cruden,        .... 

Road,  Aberdeen,  Beaker  from, 

Wells,  Monikie,  Forfarshire,  Beaker  from, 

Kinmnndy,  l)r  \V.  Ferguson  of,   . 

Kiniiear  (Misses  .M.  and  E.),  Donation  by, 

Kiutail,  Mackenziesof, 

Kintore,  Stone  Mould  from, 

Kintyre,  Tour  by  W.  Dobie  in  (1833),     . 

Kirkbuddo,  Forfai-shire.  Beaker  from,     . 

Kirkcudbright.shire,  and  Ayrshire.  Loch  Fergus  in, 

Kirkibost,  P»ernera.  Dun  at,  . 

Kirkmicbael,  Fair  in,  .... 


Rock  at 
Forts 
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Kirknewton,  Hog-backed  Monament  at,             .....  426 

Kirk  ton,  Strathhalladale,  Armorial  Bearings  at,          .                       .           .  529 

Kirton,  Roxburghshire,  Purchase  of  two  Axes  of  Clay-slate  from,     .  12 

Klintery,  Kinellar,  Aberdeenshire,  Beaker  from,          ....  345 

fenapdale  (North),  Forts  in,          .                       .  237 

Knapperty  Hillock,  Cairns  at,      .  273 

Knife  and  Scraper  of  Flint  from  Hawick,           .....  469 

or  Scraper  of  Flint  from  Sealpsie  Tumulus,       ....  56 

Knife  like  Tools  of  Flint  from  the  Buchan  District,     ....  99 

Knocker  of  Brass, — Bequeathed  by  Sheriff  Thoms,       ....  102 

Knockfergan,  Banffshire,    ........  453 

Knowles  (W.  J.),     .........  498 

Knox:   Topo{iraphy  of  the  Valley  of  the  Tay,      .....  87 

Kyles  of  Bute,           .            .                                                           .                       .  37.  77 

Laecca  Burn,            .........  259 

Lakenheath,  Suffolk,  Beaker  from,           ......  328 

Lake,  Wilts,  Beaker  from,             .......  332 

Lambourn  Down,  Berks,  Beaker  from,    ......  337 

Lanark  Moor,  Lanarkshire,  Beaker  from,           .....  340 

Langdon's  Ohl  Cornish  Crosses,     .                                     .                        .  42 1 

Lansdowne,  Marquis  of,      .                                                                       .           .  82 

Largie  and  Achnachree,     ........  78 

Polttvlloch,  Argyll,  Beaker  from,             .....  334 

Lasswade  and  Penicuik,     .           .  310 

La  Tene  type  of  Fibula,      ........  438 

Latheron,  Donation  of  a  Sculptured  Stone  found  at,     ...    534,536 

Laws,  Monitieth,  Ring- Brooch  from  Broch  at  the,                              .  434 

Lead,  an  Inscribed  Pig  of,  found  near  Ripley,  .....  4.^6 

Leather,  Crampits  of,  from  Killin,           ......  470 

Leat  Hill,  Moredun,  Gilraerton,               ......  427 

Lead  Mines  in  Derbyshire,             .......  456 

Lecknary,  Argyle,  Monolith  at,                ......  126 

Lennox,  Armorial  Bearings  at  GrantuUy  of,                  ....  164 

Lerwick,  Purchase  of  Two  Polished  Stone  Axes  from,              ...  12 

Jjesbury,  Northumberland,  Beaker  from,            ....  341 

Leslie,  Aberdeenshire,  Beaker  from,         .  344 
Lesmurdie,  Banffshire,  Beaker  from,        .....       335,  341,  343 

Lethendy,  Screw-bolt  of  Iron  from,          .  11 

Lewis,  Boths  in  the  Island  of, 177-183 

Duns  in, 193 

Notes  on  Archaic  Structures,  Beehive   Houses,    Duns,   and  Stone 

Circles  in  the  Island  of,             ....  178 
Stone  Circles  in,     .           .  189 
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Lhtnbryd,  Morayshire,  two  Bronze  Axes  from, 
Liddesdale,  ...... 

Lighting,  Appliances  for, — Bequeathed  by  W.  Boyd, 
Lindsay  and  Crawford  Documents, 
Lingrow,  Broch  of,  ... 

Linlathen,  Bronze  Dagger  found  at, 

Monifieth,  Forfarshire,  Itoaker  from, 

Lismore,  Broch  on  the  Island  of, 

Little  Bemera,  Lewis, 

Lochan  na  Cailliche,  Knaixiale,    . 

Corra,  .... 

(ioirt,  .... 

Lochan  Tor  a  Bheallaich, 

Loch  Ascog,  Bute, 

Loch  Awe,  .... 

Hotel,  Whetstone  of  Quartzite  found  near, 

Bharabhat. 

Choirigerod,  Jjewis, 

Coil  a*  lihaira, 

Da  van. 

Fad,  Bute, 

Feriijup,  in  Kirkcudbrightshire,  and  Ayrshire, 

Fyn<», 

Loch;(ilphead,  Dunmore  at. 
Loch  Greenau,  Bute, 
Iioch  Kinord, 

Stone  Structures  at, 

Langabhat, 

Michean,  Fort  near. 


Lochnell,  Arg}'ll,  Bronze  Blade  from. 
Loch  Koag,  Lewis.  . 

Ronald,  Bead  from, 

a'  Sguir,  Both  at,  . 

Swcen, 

Dun  Mhuirich  on, 

Lollius  Urbicus, 

Longside,  (-aim  Catto  in, 

Loraine,  an  old  Roxburghshire  name, 

Lord  Ijovat, 

Louden  Wood,  Stone  Circle  in,    . 

Lough  Sour  Oannog,  Stone  Mould  from. 

Low's  Tour  in  Orlninj  and  Shetland^ 

Loz»re,  Bronze  P>la«le  found  in,     . 

Lude,  Robertsons  of, 
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during    the    Seventeenth 


Luing,  Forts  on  the  Island  of,      . 
Lumbs,  Lonmay,     ..... 
Lungley,  in  Buchan,  .... 

Liinnasting  Stone,  .  ... 

Lyons  (A.  W. ),  Donation  of  a  Baton  by, 

Tempera- Painting    in    Scotland 

Century,  by,        .... 

Macalister  (Professor  A.),  .... 

Report  on  Stenness  Skull  by,     . 

Macaulays  of  Uig  and  Morrisons  of  Barvas, 

Macconachie,  MS.  History  of  Bute  by,   . 

Macdonald  (Col.  John),  of  Dalchosnie,    . 

(Gen.  Sir  John),  Donation  of  a  Bronze  Armlet  by  the  Daughters  of 

the  late,     ....... 

(James),  W.S., 

Macdowal  (Rev.  J.), 

MacFergus,  King  of  the  Picts,      .... 
Maohrihanish,  Salt-pans  at,  ....  . 

Mac  Ian  Mor,  Tomb  at  Durness  of,  .  .  . 

Mackay  of  Bighouse,  ...... 

(Murdo),      ....... 

(Neil  Williamson),  ..... 

(Rev.  A.),  Account  of  the  Aberach- Mackay  Banner  by, 

the  Slogan  of,  .....  . 

Mackays  of  Strathiiaver,   ...... 

Mackenzie  (R.  W.  R.), 

(Rev.  W.),  ofTon«ue,       .  .  ... 

(W.  M.),  Notes  on  certain  Structures  of  Archaic  Type  in  the  Island 

of  Lewis — Beehive  House,  Duns,  and  Stone  Circles,  by, 
Mackenzies  of  Kintail,  ...... 

Mackie  (Alexander), 

Mackinlay  (John),  Description  of  Carnbaan,  Bute,  by, 

Mackinlay  (J.  :M.).     Traces  of  the  Cultus  of  St  Fergus  in  Scotland.     By, 

Maclagan  (Miss),     ........       209 

Maclea  (Dr),  of  Bute,  .      *   . 

Macleod  (Neil),  Berisay  fortified  by, 

Macleods  of  Assynt, 

Macrae  (Rev.  D.),    . 

MacRitchie(D.),     . 

"Maidens,"  Ayrshire,  Hoard  at  the, 

Five  Bronze  Axes  found  at  the, 

Hoard,  the,  and  Foudland  Mould, 

Mandei-ston,  Berwickshire,  Beaker  from. 
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Mann  (Lud.  M'L.),  Donation  of  two  Tribula  by, 

Manuscript  Tour  in  Kintyre  (1833), — Bequeathed  by  J.  S.  Doble, 

Map  of  the  I.sland  of  Bute,  .... 

showing  distribution  of  Beaker  Types, 

Mapleton  (Rev.  R.  .F. ),  Duntroon  noticed  by,    . 

Maritime  Alps,  Shepherd's  Hut  in  the, 

Marnoch,  Stone  Mould  found  at,  ... 

Martin  (M.),  Quotation  on  Skye  "  Earth-houses"  from, 

Maud  as  the  centre  of  Buchan, 

Mawksmill,  Gordon,  Bevwick«hire,  Beaker  from, 

Maxwell  (Rt.  Hon.  Sir  H.  E.),     .... 

Bead  of  Vitreous  Paste,  Presented  by, 

Mediterranean,  '*  Beehive"  Dwellings  on  Islands  in  the, 
Meikleour,  Earthwork  known  as  *'  the  Camp"  at, 

Perthsliire,  E.vcavations  made  on  the  Estate  of,  in  May  1903 

Cinerary  Interments  in  E  «rthwork  at, 

Plan  of  the  Excavations  at,  . 

Sections  of  Ramparts  at,  . 

Menteith  (Joanna),  ..... 

Merchiston  (Rev.  Dr  R.),  of  Bower, 
Mere  Down,  Wilts,  Beaker  from, 

Bronze  Blade  found  at,    . 

Methwold  and  Fell  well,  Norfolk,  Beaker  from  between, 
Mhir  (J/iois/i,  .Meaning  of,  .... 

Michaol's  Grave,  l>ute,  after  excavation, 

Plan  of,      .... 

View  of  Chamber  called, 

Micliio  (Rev.  .\.  (',.), 

.Midsummer  l):iy  Fire  lif^litecl  on  a  Recumbent  Stone, 

Fair  held  at  Aikey  Hrae, 

Mif,'dale  Hoard,  the,  ... 

Millar  (A.  H.),  Notice  ot  Ecclesiastical  Music  found  in  the  Burgh  Charter 

room  of  Dundee  by,     ..... 
Milnc(J.|.  Maiiisof  Atherb.  ......       257 

l)onation  of  an  A.xe  of  (Jranite  from  Cairnhill  of  Bruxie  by, 

Milton  of  Whitehou.se,  Underground  House  at, 
M inning  Low,  I)erl»ysliire,  Beaker  from, 
Mis.sal,  reduced  Facsimih-  of  a  P;ige  of  a. 

'I'ranscriptions  of  the  Pages  of  the  Dundee, 

.Mitchell  (Sir  H.}, 

(H.  B.),  of  Peterhead,       . 

Moel  Hebog,  Snowdonia,  Carnarvon,  Beaker  from, 
Molitg-les-Bains,     ..... 
Stone  Mould  from,  .... 
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Monaiihmor^ 

Moncrieff  (Sir  Alexander),  of  Culfargie, 
Mondsee,  Copper  Daggers  from  the, 
Monolith  near  Danadd, 

Kilmichael  Glassary, 


at  Lecknary, 

Montana,  Flint  Implements  from, 
Montego  Bay,  Jamaica,  Donation  of  Stone  Axe  from, 
Montelius  (Dr  0^car).     Bronze  Age,  Terminology  of, 
Monuments  of  Scotland,  Rarity  of  Cross  Saltire  among  the 
Moreduii,  near  Gilmerton,  Discovery  of  a  Cist  at, 

Cist,  Fragment  of  Cloth  from  the, 

Fibula  of  Iron  from  the, 

Skull  found  in  the, 

Ring-Brooch  of  Iron  from  the, 

Plan  of  Cist  and  its  Cover  found  at. 

View  of  Cist  and  Contents  at, 


Mormond,  the  Hill  of, 

Morrisons  of  Barvas  and  Macaulays  of  Uig, 

Morsgail  Deer- Forest, 

Mortimer  (T.),  Collection  of  Beakers  belonging 

Moss  of  Savock,       .... 

Moss-Feetach,  Chapel  of  St  Fergus  near, 

Mossplat,  Carluke,  Lanarkshire,  Beaker  from. 

Mould  for  casting  Bronze  Pins,  . 

of  Sandstone  found  at  El  Argar,  Spain, 

Exhibited, 

Mould  of  Stone  from  Alford, 

found  at  Benachie, 

from  Culbiu  Sands, 

found  at  Kilmailie, 

from  Kin  to  re, 

fiom  Lough  Scur  Crannog, 

found  at  Marnoch, 

--  from  Molit<(, 

found  in  New  Deer, 
from  Orkney, 


to, 


Early  Christian 


—  - — from  Plouharnel, 

from  Shapwick,    . 

from  Strathconan, 

from  Wallingford, 

for  canting  Flat  Bronze  Axes  and  Bars,  Notice 

Moulds  of  Stone  for  casting  Bronze  Flat  Axes,  Table  of, 

for  Flat  Axes,  absence  in  Scandinavia  of, 
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Mound  at  Ardroscadale,  Bute,       ...... 

near  Auchmaliddie,  ...... 

at  IMrsay,  Orkney,  ...... 

at  Kerrycrusoch,  Bute,      ..... 

—     -  in  Orkney,  Grave-goods  found  in  a,         . 

at  Roer,  Shetland,  Excavation  of  a,         .... 

Mount  Halie,  ....... 

Keen,  Deeside,         ...... 

Mountstuart,  Bute,  ........ 

Cist  at,  ......  . 

Urn  from  Cist  at,    . 

Mouse  Low,  Stalfordshire,  Beaker  from,  .... 

Moytura,  Sligo,  Ireland,  Fragments  of  Beakers  from,  . 

Much  (Dr).     Kujtt'crziit  in  Europe,  ..... 

Mundurno,  Remains  of  Stone  Circle  at.    .  ... 

Munro  (Dr  Alexander},        ....... 

Muuro  (Dr  Hobert',  ....... 

and  Hon.  J.  Abercromby,  Notes  on  Shetland  Stone  Structures  by, 

Museum  and  Library,  Purchases  for  the,  .... 

Music  found  in  the  Burgh  Charter-room  of  Dundee,  Notic*'  of  Ecclesiastical, 
Myln  (Robert),  of  Dundee,  .... 

Nairn,  Beaker  from  Parish  of,       . 

Necklace  of  Jet  Beads  from  Mountstuai-t, 

Necklaces,  Donation  by  Mrs  D.  0.  Hill  of  two, 

Needham  Market,  Sullolk,  Beaker  from, 

Neil  Vas.s,      ....... 

Nether  Ardroscadale.  Bute.  .... 

Netherby,  North  (Jumberland,  Slab  with  Roman  Inscription  found  at, 

Nether  Moor,  Hiin.sonby,  Cumberland.  Beaker  from,    . 

Netherton  of  Logie.  Stone  Circle  at, 

New  Craig,  Daviot,  ..... 

New  Deer,  Sandstone  Mould  from, 

Newhouse.  St  Kagans,  Glamorgan,  Beaker  from, 

Noranside,  Fein,  Forfjirshirc,  Beaker  from, 

Norhani,  Xorthuniberland,  Beaker  from, 

Norm  an  ton,  Wilts.  Beaker  from,  .... 

Norrie's  Liw,  Pins  of  Silver  from. 

North  Sunderland.  Northumberland,  Beaker  from, 

Noithuniberland,  Beaker  probably  fnmi,    . 

Norton    John).  ...... 

Notes  on  Three  Carved  Norman  Capitals  from  Hobkirk, 

on   Triniitive  Stone  Structures  of  the  Beehive  Type  in  Shetland, 
on  Structures  of  Archaic  Type  in  the  Island  of  I^wis, 
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Notes  on  Two  TrUnila,  and  Primitive  Implements  of  Flakes  of  Flint,  , 
Notice  of  a  Cist  of  the  Early  Iron  Age  on  the  Estate  of  Moredun, 

of  an  Earth -house  at  Harnhill,  Perthshire, 

of  some  Ancient  Burials  in  Orkney, 

of  a  Stone  Mould  found  in  the  Parish  of  lusch,  Aberdeenshire, 

of  Hog-backed  Monuments  at  Abercorn  and  Eirknewton, 

of  a  Sculptured  Stone  with  Ogham  Inscription  from  Latheron, 

■  of  two  Sculptured  Stones  at  Edderton,  Rossshire, 


Nunraw  House,  Tempei-a-Painting  at, 

O'Curry  (Eugene),  definition  of  a  rath  by, 

O'Flalierty  on  *•  Beehive"  Dwellings  in  Connaught,     . 

Ogg  (Catherine),  Tombstone  of,     . 

Ogham-inscribed  Stone  from  Latheron,  Notice  of  an,   . 

Inscriptions,  List  of  Scottish, 

0;,'sten  (Professor),    ...... 

Old  Bourtree  Bush,  Stone  Cii'cle  at,         . 

Ord,  Auchindoir,  Aberdeenshire,  Beaker  from,  . 

Orkney,  Litin  Cross  on  a  Stone  Mould  from, 

Stone  MouM  from,  ..... 

Orphir,  part  of  Bone  Comb  from. 

Outer  Hebrides,        ...... 

Owen  (Rev.  R.), 

Parkhill,  Abi^rdeen,  Beaker  from, 

Parliament,  Baton  of  a  Constable  of  the  Scots, — Presented, 

Paste,  Vitreous,  Beads  of,  . 

Paul  (Sir  J.  Balfour), 

Penicuik  and  Lasswade,      ..... 
Pennant,  Quotation  on  "  Druids'  Houses  "  from, 
Perceval  (S.  G.),  Donation  of  a  Silver  Brooch  by, 
Persley  Quarry,  Aberdeen,  Beaker  from, 
Perugia,  Necklaces  from  Tombs  in, 
Peter  (R.-v.  J.),  of  New  Deer, 
Peterhead,  Arbuthnott  Museum  in, 

Paper  on  the  Stone  Circles,  read  at, 

Petrie  (Geo. ),  .... 

Phelan,  Canon  of  Dundee, 

PiV*  (Dr),  Bohemian  Bronze  Blades  noticed  by, 

Pickering,  N.  Riding,  Yorks,  Beaker  from, 

Pig,  an  Inscribed,  of  Lead,  found  near  Ripley, 

Pile,  Sweden,  Bronze  Blade  from, 

Pinkie  House,  Tern {)era- Painting  at, 

Pin  of  Bronze  from  Gallanach, 

of  Bronze  from  Scalpsie  Tumulus, 
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Pin  of  Cast  Bronze  from  Bowermadden, 

of  Iron  from  Broch  at  The  Laws, 

Head  of  Iron  from  Moredun  Cist, 

Pins  of  Bronze  with  Enamelled  Heads, 

of  Silver  from  Norrie's  Law, 

Pi  nils  sif/vcsfris,  Charcoal  of,  found  in  a  Circle  near  Dinnet, 

Pitalpin,  Armlet  of  Bronze  found  at, 

Place  Croft,  Standing  Stone  at,     . 

Plas  Heaton,  near  Denbigh,  Beaker  from, 

Plouharnel,  Stone  Mould  from, 

Pococke  (Bishop),     .... 

Pococke's  Tifurs  in  SrotJanif, 

Point  House  Burn.  Bute,    . 

Polada,  Flint  set  Saw  found  at, 

Poleshead  Hoad,  Oxford,  Beaker  from, 

PoTnaks,  the,  makers  of  Threshing-Sledges, 

Poj*  Gregory  IL,     . 

Pope  (Rev.  Alexander),  of  Reay,    . 

Portkil,  Kilcreggan,  Donation  of  polished  Stone  Axe  from, 

Pottery,  Fragment  of,  from  Bicker's  Houses  Chamber, 

Powder  Horn,  Carved  Highland,  — Purchased,    . 

*'  Pra-toriuni  "  at  Moikleour,  Table  of  Relii-s  found  in  the, 

Pratt  (Rev.  J.  B.), 

(J.),  Donation  i)f  Portion  of  Human  Hair  from  a  Cairn  by, 

Prescott's  Prnr,  Mexican  Staves  described  in, 

Priest-Town,  Kdzell,  Forfarshire,  Beaker  from 

Pringle  of  Stitchell,  Sir  James, 

Provence,  "  Beehive"  Dwellings  in, 

Pulszky  (Dr  Franz  von),     . 

l^irchases  for  Museum  and  Library, 

Purves  (Sir  William),  Communion  Cups  gifted  to  Glencorse  Church 

of  Woodhonsek'e  (Sir  William),    . 

Quaich  of  Wood,  Donation  of  a,     . 

Quartz,  trimmed  Flakes  of,  ... 

Quartzite,  Whetstone  of,  found  near  Lochawe  Hotel, 

Quern,  Fragment  of,  found  among  debris  in  Glecknabae  Cairn 

Quern-stone,  portion  of,  found  near  enclosure  at  Dinnet, 

Ram's  Croft  Field,  Stanhope,  Staffordshire,  Beakers  from,     . 
R&ukin  {Dv),  C/t nmicles  of  Stratfieanif  .... 

Rannachan,  Dun  ut,  .....  . 

Rannoch,  Donation  of  a  Late  Celtic  Bronze  Armlet  found  in, 
Rapier  from  Hilton  Castle,— Purchased, 
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i^A,  definition  of  a,  ..... 

Reay,  Donald,  Master  of,  .  .  . 

Reid  (Alan),  Glencorse  Old  Church  and  Churchyard,  by, 

(Prof.  R.),  of  Aberdeen,    .... 

Reiligeadhain,  Bute,  ..... 

Relief  Seceders'  Burying-ground  at  Campbeltown, 
Reliquary,  in  form  of  an  Arm,     .... 

of  Gold,— Exhibited 

Report  on  the  Stone  Circles  of  the  North-East  of  Scotland, 
Rhosbeirio,  Anglesea,  Beaker  from, 
Ring  of  Bronze,  Penannular.  in  a  hoard  of  fiat  axes,    . 
King- Brooch  from  Broch  at  The  Laws,    . 

of  Iron  from  the  Moredun  Cist,  . 

Rings  of  Bronze,      ...... 

Ripley,  Yorkshire,  an  inscribed  Pig  of  Lead  found  near, 
Ritterling  (Dr  Emil)  on  Julius  Verus,     . 
Robertson  (George),  Photograph  of  Norman  Doorway  at  Dunfermline  Abbey 
Church,  Exhibited  by,  . 

(James),       ...... 

Robertsons  of  Lude.  the,    ..... 

Rodger  (A.  M.) 

Roer,  Shetland,  Excavation  of  small  Mound  at, 

Structure.  Chamber  in  the, 

Plan  of. 

Rogart,  Sutherland,  Bronze  Armlet  from, 
Rosemarkie,  Urn  from,      ..... 

Ross- shire.  Beaker  probably  from, 

Rothbury,  Northumberland,  Beaker  from, 

Rotherley,  S.  Wilts,  Beaker  from, 

Rothesay,      ....... 

Roundway.  Wilts,  Bronze  Blade  found  at, 

Beaker  from,         .... 

Rudhabodach,  Bute,  Cist  discovered  at, 

Rudha  Grubhard,    ...... 

Rudstone,  E.  Riding,  Yorks,  Beaker  from,       .  .      329, 

Rulicheddan,  Bute,  ..... 

Rusdenhow,  Middleton,  Derbyshire,  Beaker  from, 

Rushmore  Park,  Wilts,  Beaker  from, 

Rutchester,    ....... 

Sacriston,  Durham.  Beaker  from, 

Saddel,  Castle  of,     . 

Sailean  na  h'Earba,  ..... 

Salt-i)ans  at  Machrihanish,     .... 
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fUinf1*rraU  f'titholirntn^        .... 
Mdnrliitoiio.  MonM  of.     KvhiMtH. 
MonlH  of,  in  .HfAin, 

Slnlf  f>r,  x^itli  0((hiirn  Inwription,  from  CunniDgsbargh,  — IMrchased, 
H>»v'ink,  \4iuur^\i\f.,  \\mt*\t 9iu^\i\r^,  ISeiikfr  rrom« 
Hrnli-'To  hrf-r  forft^t,  ...... 

Hcjilpnif*  r>»y,   I  iniiiiliiii  in, 

Cint.  ill".      ...... 

Tuiiiiiliifi.  I^i'l  of  .Int.  4n«l  I'in  of  hronzfj  from. 

rUn  off-int  in.      ..... 

I'rn  loinid  in.        ..... 

HfAii'liniiviii.  nh««('nrit  of  KUt  Axff  MoiiMh  in, 
HiMiiliui'l.  Lint  of  llo^  biickrrl  MonumuntH  in,    . 

'IVmpcrn  I'liintinK  (Iurinf(  tht;  Sflrenteenth  <'oiitiiry  in, 
Sttittinh  Jnnnitil,  l{f*('oi(I  of  Anili.ioIo^Mcal  DiHcovGrioi  near  Cruden  in  the, 
Si«iit.tN  ot  niiPiliAVPn.  till',   . 
Sfi'ii|inr  or  Knife  t»|  l-'lint  Imni  St^AlfHiin  Tumulus, 
Mnrcw-lM)lt  (if  Iron  from  IiothciKly, 
MpiiDrltl,  nmr  KuiKlioni.  Armlet  from. 
Sp|l4r(.l.  TJ. 

Hnrt'ii  (KoImmI.i,  .... 

Si'fim  Kminly,  Mono^ininMut  IMnki*'  IIoum' of  t1u\ 
SuviMi  HairowM.  iHimlioiirno  I)t)wii.  Morks,  Hoaker  froni 
SIipIN  foiinil  in  (iliM^knalttio  (-airn.  Iiist  of. 
Shft|M\i«'k.  Uiiirow  Ml. 

Stono  MiMild  from. 
Sljophovd  M  Hill  in  Ibr  Miiiitinio  .\lj»s,    . 
ShtTl»urn.  K.  Kidui^,  Yt>rks.  Ur,ikor  troni. 
SliPtUml.  riinntivo  Stono  Strurtuivs  in  tlio  North  of. 
SuM|»«on  y.lHnn*'\ 

vSu  .l.imr'*  Y  \       . 
Sihor.  i'a^o  ol.  t«»rthc  lio^tl  o!  St  Korcus. 

:in  iV.i  K*!inl'XUv:li  lUdcr  Triro  of. 

Tin'.ol.  fnMU  Norno's  l*iw. 
Sn^t  iMM    Hor:;  .n\d  l.iuis  , 
Sitr  \n  Strj  r.o>s.  v^rkncy.  »no.iont  inhabited.     . 
S»n iiijiK  r.rv.<».  Kr-r.'..  l^ri^n?o  lV:a;io  fn^m. 
>V.  >.v.r.:*.  \\\.\.  >\JiXi\\v.Jii  S:i>'.ip>  on. 

sVf...   iv  w   V.  <>.  i-:4 

:<V.:.f-.  Ko.-:.    , -^ 

Sk.:  ■  fr.v.v.  A.^cVia^.J-.Tif  iVl. 
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Skull  found  in  Moredun  Cist. 

from  Cist  at  Mountstuart, 

West  Mainland,  Orkney, 

Skye,  "  Earth-houses  "  in,  . 

Donation  of  a  small  Quaich  from, 


Skye,  Tey-nin-druinkh  in, 

Slab  of  Sandstone  with  Ogham  Inscription  from  Cunningsburgh, 

Slap,  Turriff,  Aberdeenshire,  Beaker  from, 

Sleepie's  Hill,  Urquhart,  Elginshire,  Beaker  from, 

super  Low,  Derbyshire,  Beaker  from,     .... 

Slitrig  and  Liddesdale,  Hill-road  to,       . 

Slocavul,  Fort  near,  ...... 

Stuerril  Moor,  Derbyshire,  Beaker  from, 
Smitli  (Dr  Angus),  Duntroon  noticed  by, 

(D.  J.  A.) 

Snailwell  Newmarket,  Cambridgeshire,  Beakers  from. 

Snuff-box  of  Carved  Ivory, — Exhibited, 

Somersham,  Hunts,  Beaker  from,  ..... 

Somerville  (Alex.),  identification  of  Shells  found  at  Glecknabae  by, 
Somerville  (Rev.  J.  E.),     ...... 

Spence  (J.),  of  Peterhead,  .  .  ... 

Spur  and  Table  Forks,  Donation  of,       . 
Stair  and  Entrame  to  Transept,  Glencorse  Old  Church, 
Staker  Hill,  Buxton,  Derbyshire,  Beaker  from. 
Standing  Stone  at  Barnshallig,     . 

at  Place  Croft,     ' . 

at  Auchnabreck,    . 

of  Auchnagorth,    . 


Stones  at  Culsh,     . 

and  Cup-marked  Rocks,  etc.,  in 

near  Dunamuck  Fort, 

of  Hatton, 

on  Skelmuir  Hill, 

-  in  Valley  of  the  Add,  Chart  of, 

Stane  of  Auchmaliddie,  the  Muckle, 

Clochforbie,  the  Gray, 
Cortiecram,  the  CJray, 
St  Hrioc,  Church  of.  .  .  , 

—  Catherine,  .... 

—  Columba,  .... 

—  Fergus,  Chapel  of,  near  Moss-Feetach, 
Head  of,  carried  off  by  Abbot  of  Scone, 

—  Fergus's  Head,  Silver  Case  for, 

—  Fergus,  the  Links  of,     . 


the  Valley  of  the  Add, 
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St  Fergus,  Reliquary  of,    . 

Stone  Image  of, 

Traces  of  the  Cultus  in  Scotland  of, 

—  Fergus's  Well,    . 
_      Well  at  Inchbrayoch, 

—  Gall,  Library  of, 

—  Kieran,  the  Well  of, 

—  Mary,  Chapel  of, 

—  Mi<;hael,  in  Bute,  Chai)el  of, 

—  Ninian's  Bay,  Bute, 

—  I*atrick,  . 

—  Patrick's  WeU,  . 
Steenstrup  (Prof.  J.  J.), 
Stenness,  ancient  inhabited  Site  in, 
Steuarts  of  Dalguise, 
Stevenson  (R.  L.  )>  . 

. I/etter  to  Mr  Sitwell  from, 

Stewart  ( Alexander),  Armlets  temporarily  deposited  by, 

(Rev.  Dr), 

Sir  William,  interlaced  Monograms  of  Dame  Agnes  Moncrief 

Stitchell,  Roxburghshire,  Bronze  Armlet  from, 

Sir  James  Pringle  of,        . 

Stobhall  Castle,  Tempera- Painting  at,    . 

Stokes  (Miss  Mar^'aret  M.))  .... 

Stone,  Axe  of  polishe<J,  from  Stoneykirk, — Purchased 

-  Axes  of,  from  Baluahannait,— Purchased, 

Axes  of  i)olished,  from  Lerwick, 

with  Armorial  Bearings  at  Kirkton,  Strathalladale, 

Ball  of  Carved,  from  Ben  Tharsom, 

-  or  Bone,  Bracers  of,  ...  . 
—  with  Armorial  Ikarings  built  into  wall  of  Tongue  House, 

Coffin  of,  at  Kilchouslan,  .... 

—  —-  Disc  of  chipped,  found  at  Dinnet, 

-  Donation  of  two  .Vxes  of  polished, 

-  at  Glencorse,  the  *'  Abernethy," 

the  Draperied,       .... 

Image  of  St  Fergus  in.      . 

Implements  of,  from  Aberdeenshire  and  lianffshire, 

—    Mouhl  of,  for  casting  Flat  Bronze  Axes, 

—  -  Notes  on  primitive  Structures  of, 
with  Oj^hams,  Notice  of  a  Sculptured,    . 

—  —  Ornamented  Cup  of,  from  Balmacaan, — Purchased, 

—  Ornamented  Whorls  of,  from  near  Hawick,— Purcha.sed, 

Stones,  Notice  of  the  Discovery  at  Rdderton  of  two  Sculptured, 


and, 
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Stones,  Sculptured,  Bird  and  Fish  Symbols  on, 
Stone  Circle  at  Aikey  Brae, 

Site  of,  at  Auchcorthie,   . 

Remains  of,  at  Auchmachar, 

Auchquhorthies,  Kincausie,  Diagram 

Beirybrae, 

—  near  Callernish,    . 

at  Balgorkar,  Castle  Fraser, 

Clatt, 

Cortie  Brae,  Remains  of, 
-  Site  of,  at  Denhead, 
■  at  Fernworthy,  Devonshire, 

Remains  of,  at  Gaval, 

at  Greenhill, 

at  Hill  of  Fiddes,  . 

near  Kilmory  Gib, 

Site  of,  at  King's  Crown, 

in  Loudenwood,    . 


—  at  Mundumo,  Remains  of, 

—  Netherton  of  Logie  in  Crimond, 

—  Old  Bourtree  Bush, 

—  Site  of.  at  Upper  Ben  wells, 
Crichie,    . 

at  Strichen  House, 

at  West  Crichie,  . 

Circles  of  Buchan,  Tabular  Summary  of, 

Lewis,         .... 

of  North-East  of  Scotland,  Paper  read  at  Peterhead  on  the 

North -East  of  Scotland,  Recapitulatory  Remarks  on  the, 

Report  on  the, 

still  unexamined. 


plan  of 


the, 


288, 


270, 


classified  according  to  size, 

in  Scotland,  early  descriptions  of, 

special  features  in, 


Stoneykirk,  Collection  of  Flint  Implements  from, 

Wigtownshire,  Purchase  of  polished  Stone  Axe  from, 
St^>neywood,  Aberdeen,  Beaker  from,     . 
Stmthconan,  Stone  .Mould  from, 
Straad.  Bute,  ..... 

Strageath,     ...... 

Stravannan,  Kiugarth,  Bute,  Tumulus  formerly  at, 

Strichen  House,  St^jne  Circle  at,  . 

Strogeth,      ....  .  . 

Strong  ^Rev.  W.  B.),  of  Glencorse, 


2»6, 
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Urn  found  in  Scalpsie  Tumulus,  . 

Fragment  of,  Glecknabae, 

Iftrge,  from  Glecknabae,  . 

from  Chamber  Xo.  1,  Glecknabae, 

Chamber,  Glecknabae,     . 

Cist  at  Mountstuart,  Bute, 

from  Rosemarkie, — Purchased,    . 

said  to  have  been  found  at  Bruohag,  Bute, 

Urns  and  Fragment  of  Pottery  from  Bicker's  Houses  Chamber, 
Discovery  of,  at  Standing  Stone  at  Auld  Maud, 

Vailima,  Letter  by  R.  L.  Stevenson  from, 

Verus  (Julius),  Governor  of  Syria. 

Viking  type,  Brooch  of,     . 

Vitrifaction  at  Duntroon,  ..... 

Walker  (J.  Russel). 

Wallingford,  Stone  Mould  from, .... 

Warden  (A.  J.), 

"  Watch  Hill,"  Bute, 

Waterwold,  Yorkshire,  Beaker  from, 

Watson  (J.  P.),  Donation  of  an  Iron  Dagger-blade  by. 

Wayside  Ooss  in  Hobkirk,  .... 

Crosses  in  Cornwall',  Tradition  about,    . 

Weaver  Thorpe,  K.  Ridin*^,  Yorkshire,  Beaker  from,  . 
Wedderburne  (Alexander),  .... 

Weens,  Roxburghshire,      ..... 
Well  at  Kilmory  Gib,  ancient,     .... 

and  Pavement  at  Dunadd, 

Market  Fair  at  Knockfergan, 

of  St  Kieran,  ..... 

of  St  Patrick, 

Welsh  iJ. ),  Donation  of  Reli<;s  found  in  Morcdun  Cist  by. 
West  Crichie,  Site  of  Stone  Circle  at,      . 
Westerwood,  Donation  of  a  Stone  Ball  from,     . 
Wheel  Crosses  in  England,  .... 

Whetstone  of  Quartzite  fonnd  near  Lochawe  Hotel, 

White  (Col.  T.  P.), 

White  Cow  Wood,  Cairn  Circle  at,  . 

Whitehouse,  Alnwick,  Beaker  from, 

Whitelaw  (C.  E,),  Carved  Ivory  SnuU-box,  Exhibited  by, 

Whorl  of  Amber,      ...... 

of  Clay-slate  from  Delvine, — Purchased, 

Whorls  found  in  graves,     ..... 
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Whorls  of  Stone  from  near  Hawick,  — Purchased, 

Wick,  Stone  Image  at,        . 

"  Wilkes  and  Liberty  "  inscribed  on  a  Brooch, 

Wilier  by,  E.  Riding,  Yorks,  Beaker  from, 

William  Bruce  and  Dame  Agnes  Lindsay,  Initials  at  Earlshall  of, 

the  Lion,  Charter  to  Canons  of  Jedburgh  by, 

Wilsford  Down,  Wilts,  Beaker  from, 

Wilson  (Dr  Daniel),  Armlets  described  by, 

Wiltshire,  Type  of  Sepulchral  Barrow  in, 

Windmill  Quarry,  Wincanton,  Somerset,  Beaker  from, 

Window,  traceried,  in  Glencorse  Old  Church,  . 

Windy  hall,  near  Rothesay, 

Windy  Mains,  Humbie,  E.  Lothian,  Beaker  from, 

Wi'.iton  Arms  at  Pinkie  House, 

Winterbourn,  Monkton,  N.  Wilts,  Beaker  from, 

Stoke,  Wilts,  Beaker  from, 

Winterslow,  Wilts,  Bronze  Blade  found  at.. 

-  Hut,  Beaker  from,  .... 

Wood,  Donation  of  a  sniall  Quaich  of, 
Woodhorn,  Northumberland,  Beaker  from, 
W^oodhouselee  I.oft,  Glencorse  Church,    . 

Sir  W.  Purves  of,    . 

Wor  Barrow,  Handley  Down,  Dorset,  Beaker  from, 
Worlington,  Sulfolk,  Beaker  from, 

Wright  (Dr  W.), 

Wynkyn  de  Worde,  .... 

Yarnton,  Oxfordshire,  Beaker  from, 
Yester,  Arms  at  Pinkie  House  of  Lord,    . 
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THE   SEALS    OF   SCOTLAND. 


The  Seal  of  King  Duncan  11*,  the  earliest  extant  Great 
Seal  is  best  known  from  an  impression,  unfortunately  not 
perfect,  preserved  among  the  numerous  Scottish  documents 
in  possession   of  the   Dean  and   Chapter  of  Durham.     When 

perfect  the  seal  mea- 
sured about  two  inches 
and  one-eighth.  In  it 
we  observe  the  King 
riding  on  a  warhorse 
turned  to  the  right. 
He  is  attired  in  a 
kind  of  trellised  or 
fretty  hauberk  or  shirt 
of  mail ;  the  helmet  is 
of  the  conical  shape 
in  use  generally  at  the 
time,  and  is  furnished 
with  a  nasaie  or  pro- 
jecting piece  for  pro- 
tection of  the  nose* 
In  his  right  hand  the  King  holds  a  lance-flag,  the  pennon  of 
which  is  of  two  points.  In  his  left  hand  he  holds  the  strap  of  a 
kite-shaped  shield,  but  it  is 'only  seen  from  the  interior,  so  that 
if  the  King  at  this  early  time  bore  any  preheraldic  device 
graven  on  his  shield^  this  gives  us  no  assistance  in  ascertaining 
what  it  may  have  been.  The  horse  is  furnished  with  a  small 
saddle  of  simple  form,  having  a  high  curved  pommel  and 
crupper,  and  across  the  breast  carries  the  breast-band  or  poy- 
trai),  that  \s  pectoral,  and  the  head  harness.  Of  the  legend  only 
the  first  and  lasi  parts  remain,  but  from  Laing's  suggestion  for 
the  full  legend  it  may  fairly  be  read  thus : — 


SEAL   OF    KING    DUNCAN* 
(A.n.  loio.) 


SIGILL[vM    ,    DVNCAN    .    DEO    ,    RECTORE    .    REGIS    .  ^O:y0^''^:s.'^> 


lLter  de  gray  birch,  lud.,  f 


OF    THE    ERlTISir    MUSEUM, 
SPECIMEN    ILLUSTRATION* 


John  BALUOt,  King  qf  Scott,       A.D.  l^i-JfO^. 
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